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SUBSTANCE  OF  A  MINUTE 


RECORDED    BY 


THE  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Java  and  its  Dependencies. 


IN  my  Minute  of  the  14th  of  June  last,  I  communicated  to  the  Board 
my  sentiments  on  the  advantage,  propriety,  and  even  necessity  of 
introducing  an  amended  system  of  Revenue  Collection,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  Internal  Administration  of  the  Colony,  whether  such 
a  change  were  considered  with  reference  to  the  revenual  resources  of 
the  Island,  or  to  the  more  important  and  enlightened  object  of  advan- 
cing the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  increasing  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

On  that  occasion,  however,  it  would  have  been  premature  to  have 
investigated  the  local  points  and  inquiries  which,  however  requisite  in 
the  subsequent  arrangements,  would  rather  have  obstructed  our  early 
deliberations,  and  might  have  interrupted  the  free  and  full  discussion  of 

the 
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the  justice,  propriety,  and  practicability  of  the  measure,  which  I  was 
desirous  to  invite  previously  to  its  being  attempted. 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  Board  on  this  communication  were 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  though  more 
doubtful  with  regard  to  its  immediate  practicability.  These  sentiments, 
and  the  view  then  taken  of  the  subject,  were  submitted  to  the  superior 
Authorities  ;  and  deeming  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  decision, 
when  formed,  should  be  promptly  executed,  and  its  execution  relieved,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  official  reference  or  delay,  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to  proceed  to  the  Eastern  Districts,  for  the  purpose  of  affording,  by 
my  personal  presence,  that  immediate  influence  and  energy,  which 
could  not,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  been  exerted. 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  to  the  Board  the 
success  of  this  measure,  to  an  extent  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  to  record  the  proceedings  that  have  been  adopted  in 
the  introduction  of  this  change,  with  the  results  that  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  it,  as  well  from  its  immediate  effects,  as  from  the  infor- 
mation and  experience  derived  towards  a  more  complete  and  perfect 
settlement  hereafter. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  this  narrative,  that  the  Board  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  highly  beneficial  consequences  that  must  be 
obtained  by  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  may  venture  to  premise,  that  the  new  settlement  has  been  received 
by  them  not  only  with  readiness  but  with  gratitude,  and  that  its  effects, 

by 
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yb  the  introduction  of  fixed  property  and  rights,  before  unknown  or  at 
least  unheeded,  can  hardly  fail  by  degrees  to  bring  with  it  an  increase 
of  industry,  wealth,  and  comfort,  that  could  never  have  been  obtained 
under  the  former  system  of  Government. 

With  a  view  to  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  that  complete 
statement  which  is  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  is  required  to  explain  and  justify  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopted,  I  shall  divide  this  Minute  into  three  parts  : — 
1st.     The  general  principles  that  appeared  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  important  and  decisive  change,  without  further 
delay. 

2d.  The  particulars  of  the  change  that  has  been  introduced, 
and  of  the  settlement  that  has  been  effected. 

3d.  The  local  information  and  experience  obtained  in  its 
progress,  both  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  country  and 
the  nature  of  the  Javanese  institutions ;  and  also  a  consideration, 
what  settlement  and  mode  of  administration  appears  most  con- 
genial to  the  present  state  of  society  in  Java,  and  most  advisable 
to  be  permanently  adopted. 

My  former  Minute,  with  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Muntinghe,  which 
are  annexed  for  immediate  reference,  contain  a  concise  review  of  the 
arguments  on  which  my  opinion  was  founded,  and  of  the  difficulties 
that  seemed  to  present  themselves  against  it ;  but  it  may  not  be  irre- 

b  levant, 
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levant,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

In  deciding  upon  so  momentous  a  question,  we  were  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  justice,  the  advantage,  the  policy,  or  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  and  in  every  point  of  view  it  appeared  to  me  worthy  of 
adoption.  On  the  first  point,  independently  of  the  national  feeling, 
that  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  British  character  to  have 
remained  quiet  spectators  of  abuses,  and  to  have  admitted  the  conti- 
nuance of  feudal  barbarism,  because  the  colony  was  not  decidedly  our 
own,  we  had  the  early  injunctions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Minto,  who  in  his  Instructions  on  the  establishment  of  this  Govern- 
ment, declared  his  opinion  and  his  desire  in  the  following  words. 

"  Contingents  of  rice,  and  indeed  of  other  productions,  have 
"  been  hitherto  required  of  the  cultivators  by  Government  at  an 
"  arbitrary  rate. 

"  This  also  is  a  vicious  system,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
"  possible. 

"  This  system  of  contingents  did  not  arise  from  the  mere  solici- 
"  tude  for  the  supply  of  the  people,  but  was  a  measure  alone  of  finance 
"  and  control,  to  enable  Government  to  derive  a  revenue  from  a  high 
"  price  imposed  on  the  consumer,  and  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  the 
"  people  dependent  on  its  pleasure  for  subsistence. 

"  I  recommend  a  radical  reform  in  this  branch,  to  the  serious  and 
"  early  attention  of  Government. 

"  The 
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"  The  principle  of  encouraging  industry  in  the  cultivation  and 
"  improvements  of  land,  by  creating  an  interest  in  the  effort  and 
"  fruits  of  that  industry,  can  be  expected  in  Java  only  by  a  funda- 
"  mental  change  in  the  whole  system  of  landed  property  and  tenure. 

"  A  wide  field,  but  a  somewhat  distant  one,  is  open  to  this  great 
•f  and  interesting  improvement :  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  how- 
"  ever,  must  necessarily  be  delayed,  till  the  investigation  it  requires 
"  is  more  complete.  I  shall  transmit  such  thoughts  as  I  have  enter- 
"  tained,  and  such  hopes  as  T  have  indulged  in  this  grand  object  of 
"  amelioration ;  but  I  am  to  request  the  aid  of  all  the  information, 
"  and  all  the  lights,  that  this  Island  can  afford. 

"  On  this  branch  nothing  must  be  done  that  is  not  mature, 
"  because  the  exchange  is  too  extensive  to  be  suddenly  or  ignorantly 
"  attempted.  But  fixed  and  immutable  principles  of  the  human 
"  character  and  of  human  association,  assure  me  of  ultimate,  and  I 
"  hope,  not  remote  success,  in  views  that  are  consonant  with  every 
motion  of  action  that  operate  on  man,  and  are  justified  by  the 
practice  and  experience  of  every  flourishing  country  of  the  world." 

Guided  by  these  enlightened  and  benevolent  views,  no  time  was 
lost  to  obtain  that  information,  and  to  institute  that  local  enquiry, 
without  which  we  should  have  risked  the  safety  and  success  of  the 
measure.  With  this  view,  therefore,  the  Commission  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  was  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
Statistic  Enquiries ;  and  when  the  information  derived  from  this  and 

b  2  other 
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other  authentic  sources  enabled  me  to  form  a  judgment  of  existing 
abuses,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  most  effectual  mode  of  removing 
them.  The  determination  was  deliberate  and  not  hastily  formed,  and 
the  result  has  justified  the  conclusions  which  were  anticipated. 

The  first  consideration  which  I  had  to  contemplate  in  the  general 
propriety  of  such  a  change,  naturally  rested  on  the  actual  right  of 
property,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  It  was  essential,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  which  guided  me  on  the  subject, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  the  existing  rights  of  any  class 
of  the  people,  or  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  prescriptive  usage, 
or  actual  institutions,  had  authorized  in  the  possession  of  property. 

This  point,  however,  was  clearly  defined.  It  is  established  from 
every  source  of  enquiry,  that  the  Sovereign  is  Lord  of  the  Soil ;  that 
lands  are  bestowed  upon  the  several  classes  of  chiefs  and  public  officers 
provisionally  or  during  pleasure  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  par- 
ticular instances,  where  land  is  alienated  for  religious  purposes  or  to 
the  descendants  of  the  reigning  Dynasty,  the  actual  property  of  the 
land  is  vested  in  the  Prince  : — in  short,  that  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  cultivator  there  exists  no  actual  right,  and  that  the  several 
intermediate  officers,  whether  at  the  heads  of  districts,  divisions,  or 
towns,  were  nominated  by  the  chief  authority,  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  and  possessing  so  little  right  of  inheritance,  that  the  descen- 
dants of  men  high  in  office  were,  in  a  few  generations,  found  in 
poverty  among  the  lower  class  of  society.  In  whatever  plan,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  Government  to  adopt,  justice  required 
no  more  than  a  provision  for  those  persons,  who  being  actually  in  office 
and  in  places  of  influence  or  emolument,  would  be  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  change ;  and  it  was  equally  consistent  with  policy  to  provide  for 
such  persons,  in  a  manner  not  only  just  but  generous. 

This  became  a  necessary  principle  in  the  introduction  of  an 
amended  system  of  revenue  and  police ;  and  the  practice  which  inva- 
riably prevailed,  of  recompensing  services  by  a  grant  of  land  in 
preference  to  a  payment  of  money,  facilitated  an  arrangement  for  the 
provision  of  these  Chiefs  by  allotments  of  lands,  which,  without 
conferring  on  them  any  hereditary  property,  would  afford  an  adequate 
support  for  themselves  and  their  families,  on  the  same  provisional 
tenure  as  existed  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices. 

Under  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  me  advisable 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Chiefs  by  liberal  temporary  provision,  and 
to  connect  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  Government,  by  employ- 
ing them  on  fixed  salaries. 

It  was  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  however,  that  the  greatest 
attention  was  due,  and  every  consideration  of  political  justice  and 
humanity  demanded  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  situation. 

The  system  of  contingents  and  of  forced  services  reduced  the 
people  to  the  lowest  state  of  vassalage  and  subjection ;  and  as  no 
person   could   be   certain   of  the   produce   of  his   labour,  it   must   be 

supposed 
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supposed  that  his  labour  would  not  be  exerted  beyond  his  actual  wants. 
Where  no  security  existed,  poverty  and  distress  naturally  followed. 

Under  the  late  Government,  and  until  the  recent  arrangements, 
no  direct  control  or  communication  was  held  with  the  people.  The 
Residents,  living  at  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  conveyed  the 
orders  of  Government  to  the  Regent,  to  whom  the  execution  of  them 
was  entrusted.  The  revenue  also  was  paid  solely  through  the  Regent, 
with  whose  recommendation  rested  the  nomination  of  the  inferior 
Chiefs;  and  the  revenue  being  received  from  the  Regent  only,  the 
mode  of  collection  remained  in  his  hands,  leaving  the  cultivators  no 
security,  beyond  the  claims  of  established  usage  and  custom.  Thus, 
although  custom  prescribed  a  certain  portion  only  of  the  crop  to  be 
delivered,  there  was  no  positive  means  of  preventing  a  greater  levy ; 
and  while  the  power  and  influence  of  authority  could  be  successfully 
exerted  to  stifle  complaints,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  although  the 
peasant  suffered  the  greatest  injustice,  he  would  despair  of  any  relief, 
and  would  endure  almost  any  privation  and  suffering,  rather  than  quit 
the  land  of  his  forefathers,  to  which  he  felt  himself  attached  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  religion  and  habit. 

The  system  of  feudal  service  was  even  more  oppressive ;  for  as  no 
means  existed  of  affording  a  direct  control  on  the  demands  for  labour, 
and  as  the  public  officers  of  the  Dutch  Government  universally  era- 
ployed  the  services  of  the  people  without  regular  hire,  no  legislative 

measure 
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measure    that    could    have   been   adopted  would  have  removed  the 
injustice. 

Independently  of  demands  for  the  public  service,  which,  from  the 
facility  of  obtaining  labourers,  were  more  unlimited  than  would  other- 
wise have  happened,  every  public  officer  deemed  it  fair  to  require  the 
service  of  as  many  men  as  he  found  convenient.  The  Native  Chiefs 
followed  the  same  system,  and  thus  there  could  be  no  actual  check  on 
the  part  of  Government.  Can  it  be  surprising,  that  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  people  were  crushed,  or  that  their  labour,  thus  frittered 
away,  should  be  unproductive,  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  State  ? 

Such  was  the  situation  of  society  and  the  state  of  property  and 
rights,  when  the  recent  change  of  system  was  introduced.  The  Chiefs 
appointed  by,  and  dependent  upon  the  Sovereign,  and  placed  in  the 
almost  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  country  ; — their  dependents 
(the  intermediate  class  employed  to  collect  the  rents  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  superiors)  also  removable  at  pleasure,  but  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Regents  ; — and  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
in  actual  possession,  but  having  no  other  tie  of  right  than  the  law  of 
usage,  and  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  to  all  parties  by  allowing  a 
continuance  of  possession  so  long  as  the  dues  of  the  liege  lord  were 
realized,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  every  oppression  short  of  the 
absolute  hardship  that  would  drive  them  from  their  lands. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberality 
alone  might  have  justified  our  interference,  and  might  have  led  us  to 

the 
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the  conclusion,  that  it  was  congenial  to  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  Honourable  Company's  Governments  in  India,  to  step 
forward  and  restore  to  so  large  a  population  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  of  property. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  general  principles  of  this  nature, 
I  conceive  we  were  bound  by  policy  and  by  necessity  to  undertake  the 
change.  This  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  former  revenue  and  the 
manner  of  its  collection  ;  rendered  more  particularly  urgent  by  the 
state  of  our  colonial  finances,  under  the  pressure  arising  from  the  fail- 
ure of  external  commerce. 

This  difficulty  impeded  the  operations  of  Government ;  and  while 
our  exertions  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  colony  were  loudly 
demanded,  the  very  system  under  which  those  resources  were  collected 
eifectually  prevented  their  improvement. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Board  by 
repeating  the  arguments  so  often  used,  in  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  contingent  system,  by  which  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue  was 
received  in  kind. 

It  was  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  certainty  on  a  foreign 
market  for  the  disposal  of  these  contingents ;  and  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  inland  transport  by  the  farms  of  toll-gates,  prevented, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  internal  communication  and  commerce,  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  system  of  collection 
was,  in  fact,  so  bad  in  its  foundation,  that  any  attempts  at  a  partial 

amendment 
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amendment  might  have  been   considered  hazardous,  and  might   have 
produced  greater  confusion  and  difficulty. 

The  Dutch  Government  looked  for  revenue  only  in  their  commer- 
cial monopoly.  They  estimated  the  value  of  Java  on  the  amount  sales 
of  its  produce,  and  in  their  successive  conquests  of  the  more  fertile 
and  populous  part  of  the  Island,  they  seem  to  have  admitted  no 
enlightened  views  of  general  policy ;  but  still  considering  Batavia  as 
the  seat  of  their  power,  they  sacrificed  the  revenue  and  resources  of 
the  Eastern  districts  to  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  capital :  and 
until  within  these  few  years,  they  appear  to  have  considered  the 
Eastern  division  rather  as  a  harvest,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  those 
persons  who  might  be  entrusted  with  its  immediate  administration, 
than  as  an  important  part  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Company. 
The  actual  money  revenue  derived  from  the  Eastern  districts  before  the 
administration  of  Marshal  Daendels,  amounted  only  to  about  150,000 
Spanish  Dollars  per  annum  ;  and  the  forced  collection  of  such  articles 
of  produce  as  might  contribute  to  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
local  Government  at  Batavia,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  object, 
without  any  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island, 
or  to  the  improvement  of  their  habits,  industry,  and  welfare. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  evidently  carried  the  seeds  of 
destruction  in  itself;  for  whenever  the  profits  of  this  commercial 
monopoly  were  reduced  by  a  competition  of  other  nations  in  the  same 
trade,  the  revenues  of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company  being  derived 

c  olely 
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solely  from  their  trade,  must  have  suffered  in  proportion  :  and  when,  to 
this  cause  of  failure,  became  added  the  state  of  war  and  commercial 
difficulties  in  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Dutch  Company  must  have  become  bankrupt  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  if  this  colony  had  remained  under  their  government. 

These  difficulties,  and  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  improvement 
in  the  revenue  system  of  Java,  was  taken  into  consideration  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Muntinghe  remarks,  that  in  the  year  1803,  it  was 
proposed  to  new  model  this  colony,  on  the  principles  of  the  British 
administration  in  India.  A  partial  change  made  in  1796,  and  which 
was  founded  solely  on  views  of  commercial  profit,  had  failed  from 
the  same  causes  as  before :  but  notwithstanding  this  experience,  a 
continuance  of  the  same  system  of  monopoly,  feudal  services,  and 
forced  deliveries  was  recommended ;  and  before  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment had  H  carried  into  effect  any  contrary  system,  Marshal  Daendels 
"  arrived  in  Java,  with  instructions  to  liberate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Island  from  the  most  intolerable  oppressions  under  which  they 
"  laboured,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  at  home,  in  how  far  the 
"  plan  proposed  in  1803  by  the  Committee  at  the  Hague  was  adapted 
"  to  the  state  and  situation  of  the  Colony." 

The  measures  pursued  by  Marshal  Daendels  were  decisive,  and 
produced  an  important  increase  to  the  public  revenue.  He  added  con- 
siderably to  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  contingents 
at  which  they  were  found  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment: 
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ment :  but  the  system  of  monopoly  and  of  farming  the  public  revenues 
was  allowed  to  continue;  and  the  alterations  then  introduced  were 
rather  calculated  to  augment  the  revenue  for  the  moment,  than  to 
effect  any  radical  improvement  in  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  or  to 
advance  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

While,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  the  revenue  system  was 
allowed  to  continue  faulty  and  unsound,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  essential  or  permanent  advantage  could  be  derived.  The  system  of 
monopolizing  the  produce  of  the  soil  at  inadequate  rates,  and  of 
forcing  from  the  people  their  time  and  labour  without  adequate  reward, 
destroyed  the  sources  of  prosperity  at  home ;  and  the  vexatious  and 
arbitrary  taxes  levied  on  the  transit  of  goods  hindered  internal  com- 
merce and  industry,  while  the  continuance  of  war  and  blockade  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  the  produce  that  had  been  collected. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  became  consequently  more  and 
more  embarrassed  ;  the  funds  of  public  societies  were  appropriated  to 
the  Government  treasury;  and  the  private  property  of  individuals  was 
forcibly  borrowed  in  the  same  manner.  An  arbitrary  increase  of  paper 
currency  was  issued  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  state, 
and  this  being  found  inadequate,  the  Government  were  compelled  to 
deliver  a  proportion  of  colonial  produce  in  payment  of  their  establish- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pawn  the  produce  in  store  for  the 
salaries  that  were  due  to  individuals. 

c  2  In 
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In  this  concise  view  of  the  financial  system  in  Java,  at  the  time  of 
its  conquest  by  the  British  arms,  the  Board  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  policy  which  dictated  an  early  consideration  of  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  such  permanent  amend- 
ment, as  would  insure  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue  on  a  basis 
independent  of  commercial  uncertainty : — and  as  experience  had 
proved,  that  even  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  Government, 
the  difficulties  were  not  removed,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
as  necessary,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
in  the  revenue  system,  as  it  was  consistent  with  justice  and  sound 
policy,  and  congenial  to  the  principles  of  a  British  Administration,  to 
release  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  Island  from  feudal  slavery 
and  bondage. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Muntinghe,  that  the  result  of  the  measures 
proposed  in  my  Minute  of  the  14th  June  last,  "  must  be  an  increase 
"  of  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  of  the  future 
"  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Colony.  The  amelioration,  however, 
"  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  this  Island,  though  undoubtedly 
"  a  consideration  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  eyes  of  humanity, 
"  seems  to  me  to  become  only  a  secondary  object  in  a  political  point 
"  of  view ;  and  with  the  exception  of  every  measure  contrary  to  the 
"  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  safest 
"  principle   which  can  be  adopted,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  any 

"  colonial 
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"  colonial  regulations,  or  of  any  changes  and  alterations  to  be  intro- 
"  duced  therein,  is  that  every  Colony  does,  or  ought  to  exist,  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  Mother  -  country ." 

But  if  even  this  principle  were  admitted,  if  the  gross  amount  of 
profit  to  be  acquired  from  the  possession  of  so  extensive  a  Colony  can 
be  allowed  to  set  aside  an  endeavour  to  civilize  its  population,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  interests  of  the  Mother-country,  even  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  required  the  change  of  system  which  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  expense  of  establishments  to  maintain  the  rights,  influence, 
and  authority  of  the  European  power,  must  be  paid  from  those  re- 
sources  which  constitute  the   profits  of  the   Mother-country ;    and, 
therefore,  any  plan  likely  to  increase  the  public  revenue,  must  even- 
tually augment  the  general  benefit  of  the  Company.     Such  an  increase 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt ;  and  if  that  increase  could 
be  connected  with  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  population,  it 
remained  a  question,  what  proportion  of  the  one  might  reasonably  be 
given  up  for  the  other.     Fortunately,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  change  has  been  highly  productive  to  both ;   and  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  Report  will  evince,  that  while  the  people  have  been  re- 
leased from  arbitrary  and  vexatious  imposts,  and  are  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,   the  public  revenue  is  aug- 
mented, in  a  degree  much  beyond  what  was  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  introducing  the  change  of  system. 

On 
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On  the  consideration,  how  far  this  change  may  be  deemed  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  interest  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and 
what  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge.  We  have  obtained  an  actual 
and  immediate  interest  in  the  financial  prosperity  of  Java ;  we  require 
that  its  resources  should  be  called  forth  to  relieve  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  expense  in  retaining  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  eventual 
fate  of  the  Colony,  it  can  never  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
good  government  or  of  British  authority,  to  have  introduced  here  those 
rights  and  benefits,  which  have  so  rapidly  improved  the  situation  of 
British  India.  A  more  serious  doubt  might  have  arisen  from  the  pro- 
visional state  of  this  Government,  and  from  the  possibility  of  a  change, 
before  the  system  could  be  matured  and  executed  :  but  I  consider  that 
the  financial  difficulties  that  existed,  authorized  an  immediate  adoption 
of  the  measure ;  that  these  difficulties  would  have  been  equally  a  clog 
on  any  succeeding  Government ;  and  that  the  benefits  which  I  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate,  would  equally  tend  to  its  relief  and  advan- 
tage.* 

To  point  out  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the 
system  of  revenue  collections,  it  may  be  proper  to  recur  to  the  view 

already 

*  I  will  not  however  deny,  that  my  first  view  was  directed  to  an  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  I  considered  the  improvement  which  it  would 
afford  to  our  finances,  rather  as  the  justification,  than  as  affording  the  first  impulse  of 
the  change. 
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already  taken  of  the  state  of  Java  at  the  period  of  its  capture,  and  to 
continue  an  inquiry  in  the  subsequent  result. 

A  partial  and  temporary  relief  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  was 
afforded  by  the  large  sum  brought  with  the  British  army  and  circulated 
in  the  country.  This  relief  has  also  been,  in  some  measure,  continued 
by  the  military  disbursements  of  Government  in  cash,  and  by  the 
increase  of  commerce  since  the  removal  of  blockade,  and  the  renewal  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Western  India.  But  even  these  circumstances, 
though  advantageous  to  the  Colonists,  have  afforded  but  little  aid  to 
the  Government,  and  could  not  reach  the  body  of  the  people. 

While  the  former  revenue  system  continued,  the  sum  collected  in 
specie  bore  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  money  expenditure  of  Go- 
vernment. 

At  Batavia,  the  necessity  of  respecting  an  established  paper 
currency  enabled  the  debtors  of  Government  to  pay  the  greater  part 
of  their  debts  or  farms  in  paper ;  and  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  the 
system  of  contingents  filled  the  Government  stores  with  property, 
valuable  in  itself,  but  which  could  not  be  converted  into  money.  The 
realizable  revenue,  therefore  inevitably  fell  short  of  the  public  ex- 
penses. It  was  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the  amount  of 
our  resources  ;  and  as  the  system  of  farming  the  revenues  to  Chinese, 
and  collecting  the  rental  from  the  Regents  only,  had  the  effect  of 
excluding  the  Peasantry  from  any  immediate  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment, the  specie  circulated  from  the  public  treasury  fell  into  a  few 

hands, 
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hands,  and  the  surplus  was  exported  or  hoarded,  to  the  distress  of 
the  public  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  Government. 

There  was  no  immediate  or  certain  prospect  of  the  balance  of 
trade  becoming  favourable ;  the  difficulty  stated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph must,  therefore,  have  continued  to  increase.  In  point  of  fact 
it  has  increased  ;  and  I  think  myself  warranted  in  stating  an  opinion, 
that  the  amended  system  of  revenue  was  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
adapted  to  meet  the  local  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  and  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  internal  resources,  which  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  call  forth  as  much  as  possible. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  amended  system  must  be,  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  specie,  by  increasing  its  demand  among  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general ;  and  to  retain  it  on  the  Island,  by  increasing  the 
export  of  produce,  and  promoting  the  circulation  of  specie  generally 
in  the  interior  trade  of  the  country,  which,  by  the  abolition  of  transit 
duties,  is  rendered  free,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  Chinese 
farmers  and  monopolists. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  remove,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  objection  that  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  Government.  Had  this  prospect  been  immediate,  or 
the  fact  in  any  way  certain,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  a  strong 
argument  against  the  immediate  execution  of  the  measure :  but  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  when  a  body  of  information 
was  obtained,  that  appeared  to  me  to  justify  the  execution  of  measures 

that 
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that  had  heen  in  contemplation  ever  since  the  capture  of  the  Island ; 
when  the  native  inhabitants  had  been  prepared  for  the  change,  and 
when  I  saw  the  grand  object  within  my  immediate  grasp,  I  should  have 
conceived  it  a  dereliction  of  my  duty,  to  have  allowed  the  present  bur- 
den on  our  finances  to  continue  unattended  to  : — the  more  especially, 
because  any  advantages  which  could  be  expected  to  arrive  (and  without 
the  confident  expectation  of  which  the  measure  would  never  have 
been  undertaken)  would  be  equally  important  and  beneficial  to  either 
Government;  and  by  continuing  indolent,  we  might  have  justly  incur- 
red the  blame  of  knowing  the  source  of  our  difficulties,  without  at- 
tempting to  remove  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  Board  my  views  and 
sentiments,  in  having  originally  urged  the  measures  now  under  consi- 
deration. On  the  advantages  that  might  be  calculated  upon,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion ;  but  there  existed  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  its  practicability. 

On  this  point,  however,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  take  up  the 
attention  of  the  Board :  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  already  on 
record,  and  the  result  has  justified  its  adoption.  I  formed  it  only  after 
mature  consideration ;  after  observing  with  care  the  partial  changes 
that  had  been  already  introduced  in  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Native 
Princes,  and  after  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  facts  which,  from 
different  sources,  I  had  been  enabled  to  collect,  as  well  regarding  the 
tenure  of  landed  property  in  Java,  as  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

d  the 
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the  different  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
was  likely  they  would  receive  the  change.  The  result  is  now  placed 
before  the  Board  ;  and  as  every  concurring  testimony  shews,  that  the 
change  of  system  has  been  introduced,  not  only  with  the  concurrence, 
but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Javanese,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
over  those  arguments  and  considerations,  which  urged  me  to  proceed 
in  the  measure.  Previously,  however,  to  entering  on  the  particulars 
of  the  system  now  established,  and  on  the  arguments  that  may  be 
deduced  therefrom,  relative  to  the  state  of  society  and  to  the  future 
settlement  of  the  country,  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  concisely 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that  half  measures 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
radical  change  could  produce  the  advantages  that  were  expected  and 
required. 

Until  the  barriers  that  existed  against  individual  industry  among 
the  people  were  removed,  until  the  cultivator  of  the  land  obtained  an 
actual  security  of  his  crops,  no  good  result  could  possibly  have  been 
expected.  It  was  essential,  that  the  rents  should  be  collected  with  as 
few  intermediate  agents  as  could  be  done,  consistently  with  established 
usages ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  exclusive  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Native  Chiefs  should  be  broken  through:  and  it  will  be  evident, 
that  if  feudal  services  had  been  abolished,  without  rendering  the 
peasantry  more  immediately  dependent  upon  and  connected  with  the 
Government,  the  authority  of  the  Native   Chiefs   would   have   been 

strengthened, 
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strengthened,  instead  of  that  reduction  of  their  real  influence  being 
effected,  which  it  was  a  primary  object  to  introduce. 

In  abolishing  the  feudal  service  and  transit  duties,  it  was  also 
essential  to  establish  a  corresponding  source  of  revenue  direct.  To 
have  augmented  the  recognition  money  of  the  Regents,  leaving  the 
population  as  it  stood,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  an  increase 
of  revenue;  but  the  attempt  must  have  been  hazardous:  and  as  it 
would  not  have  released  the  people  from  servitude,  such  a  measure 
would  probably  have  sown  the  seeds  of  certain  discontent  and  disturb- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  practicable  to  derive  the  full 
profit  of  the  contingent  system ;  for  it  could  not  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Honourable  Company,  that  Government  should  engage 
in  extensive  and  remote  commercial  speculations,  or  conformable  to 
the  general  principles  of  their  administration,  to  have  enforced  the 
rigid  monopoly  that  existed  under  the  Dutch  Government.  That 
monopoly  formed  a  part  of  the  system,  by  which  the  contingent  of 
colonial  produce  was  calculated  to  afford  a  profitable  source  of  revenue; 
and  when  Government  relinquished  the  commercial  speculation  and 
monopoly,  on  which  the  profit  of  their  contingent  was  founded,  it 
would  naturally  have  been  a  folly  to  have  calculated  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contingent  system,  as  any  certain  source  of  their 
revenue  and  finances. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  root;   and  by  establishing  a  connection  with  the  peasantry,   by 

d  2  removing 
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removing,  as  much  as  practicable,  all  restrictions  on  their  trade  and 
industry,  by  satisfying  the  vanity  of  their  Chiefs  and  those  claims 
which  the  actual  possession  of  authority  entitled  them  to  entertain,  and 
by  combining  the  acknowledged  principles  of  European  legislature 
with  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  country, — to  introduce  an 
uniform  and  general  system  throughout,  calculated  to  draw  forth  the 
extensive  resources  of  this  colony,  and  to  advance  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  its  numerous  population. 

The  manner  in  which  I  proposed  to  introduce  this  change,  and 
the  opinions  formed  from  the  state  of  my  information  at  that  period, 
are  fully  adverted  to  in  my  former  Minute ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  plan  then  suggested,  with  such  modifications  as  were  rendered 
necessary  by  local  circumstances,  or  by  the  more  minute  and  specific 
information  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the  measure,  will  be  discovered 
in  the  following  Statement  of  proceedings  that  have  been  actually 
adopted. 


I  proceed  now  to  state  the  progress  and  final  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  settlement  effected  in 
each  district,  and  exhibiting  tables  of  the  comparative  amount  of  the 
territorial  revenue,  under  the  former  and  present  system  of  manage- 
ment. I  commence  from  the  month  of  July  last ;  from  which  period 
the  proceedings,  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  provide  for  the  increasing 

multiplicity 
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multiplicity  in  the  detail  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  have  been  entered 
in  a  separate  department. 

BANTAM. 

The  Supreme  Government  have  already,  in  terms  highly  flattering  Bantam. 
to  the  Local  Government,  and  to  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Bantam,  approved  and  confirmed  the  arrangements  made  in 
that  district ;  and  I  shall,  in  consequence,  only  advert  to  them,  in 
taking  a  review  of  the  new  system,  and  in  shewing  how  far  it  has  been 
extended  throughout  the  Island. 

The  state  of  society  in  Bantam  has  been  depicted  in  several  of  my 
former  communications  to  the  Supreme  Government.  At  the  conquest 
of  Java,  the  extensive  tracts  of  that  fertile  country  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawless  rebel,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  insur- 
rection and  universal  anarchy  and  distrust  had  continued  to  prevail 
during  many  preceding  years.  All  idea  of  raising  a  revenue,  on 
account  of  Government,  had  been  abandoned  ;  and  the  general  tran- 
quillity and  settlement  of  the  country  under  European  control,  was 
considered  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  supersede  every  view 
of  immediate  financial  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Subsequent  to  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Sultan,  for  taking 
the  immediate  management  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, a  land   rental  was  introduced,  and  a  revenue  settlement  effected 
for  one  year.     A  considerable  increase  has  been  obtained  on  the  settle- 
men 
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ment  for  the  present  year,  and  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  Re- 
sidency,  under  the  present  arrangements,  amount  to  the  sum  of  Rs. 
1,00,000.  While  general  tranquillity  has  been  established,  confidence 
is  daily  increasing ;  and  a  prospect  is  held  out,  that  at  no  distant 
period,  the  revenues  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  country,  once  the 
richest  in  Java,  and  so  lately  a  waste,  will  afford,  under  the  change 
which  has  taken  place,  a  revenue  proportioned  to  that  derived  from 
other  districts  of  the  Island,  of  equal  extent  and  population. 

CHER1BON. 

cheribon.  The  district  of    Cheribon   was  also  found  in  a  state  of  tumult  and 

confusion.  An  audacious  fanatic  had,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
reared  the  standard  of  rebellion,  in  defiance  of  the  European  power 
and  the  authority  of  the  two  Sultans.  The  inhabitants,  possessing  no 
interest  in  maintaining  peace,  while  the  fruits  of  labour  were  not 
secured  to  the  industrious,  flocked  round  his  standard  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  it  was  not  till  his  person  was  seized,  that  tranquillity 
could  be  restored. 

Since  that  period,  the  district  of  Cheribon  has  been  slowly  reco- 
vering from  the  effects  of  civil  commotion ;  but  to  ensure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  an  entire  change  of  system  became  essential. 
The  contingent  and  recognition  money  had  been  established  during  the 
government  of  Marshal  Daendels,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the 
resources  or  nature  of  the  country.     The  revenue  derivable  therefrom 

was 
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was  no  longer  available,  unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
measures,  which  would  have  produced  revolt ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that 
want  of  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  was  the  source  of  all  the  mischiefs  which 
had  arisen. 

In  the  month  of  July,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  with  the  Sultans,  by  which  they  were  relieved  from  future 
contingents  and  forced  services,  and  consented  that  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  should  be  exercised  by  the  Government,  in 
consideration  of  their  being  secured  in  the  possession  of  certain  tracts 
of  land,  with  a  continuation  of  the  annual  pension  in  money,  which 
they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  Sultans  entered  into  the  views  of  Government  without  hesi- 
tation. They  were  without  difficulty  convinced  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  former  system  of  forced  services  and  deliveries  at 
inadequate  rates,  and  they  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
capitation  tax,  and  in  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  land  rent,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  lieu  of  all  arbitrary 
contingents  formerly  delivered  to  Government. 

The  abolition  of  feudal  services  was  at  once  proclaimed  to  the 
inhabitants ;  and  Government  engaged  to  pay,  at  an  equitable  rate, 
for  all  articles  of  produce,  or  the  labours  of  the  people,  when  they 
might  be  required  for  the  public  service. 

A  provision 
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A  provision  was  made  for  all  Chiefs  and  persons  employed  under 
the  former  system,  and  their  rank  and  titles  were  confirmed  to  them ; 
but  as  the  Chinese  were  considered  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
had,  in  former  times,  by  disgusting  the  people,  materially  induced  the 
tumults  which  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the  country,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rent  lands. 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  was  appointed  a  Special 
Commissioner  for  introducing  the  new  revenue  arrangements  into  the 
districts  of  Cheribon,  the  following  general  principles  were  laid  down 
for  his  guidance. 

1st.  That  each  individual  should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
the  lands  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestors,  or  in  which  he 
might  appear  to  possess  an  interest  adequate  to  leave  them  to  his 
successor ;  provided  such  individuals  were  willing  to  pay  a  moderate 
and  fair  rent,  equivalent  to  what  was  heretofore  paid  by  them,  in 
produce  or  services,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

2d.  That  the  land  should    be  let,  generally  speaking,  in   farms, 
not  less  than  what  might  be  attached  to  a  village,  and  not  larger  than 
one  hundred  Jungs ;  except  where  it  might  become  expedient,  for  a 
political  reason,  to   provide   to   a    more   considerable    extent   for   any- 
Native  Chief  or  Officer  of  Government. 

3d.  That  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  liberally  for  all  the 
Chiefs  and  natives  of  rank  throughout  the  country,  and   an   adequate 

provision 
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provision  for  securing  to  them  their  rank,  and  a  compensation  for 
emoluments  they  formerly  enjoyed. 

4th.  That  the  lands  should  be  let  for  money;  but  that  a  payment 
in  kind  (rice)  be  accepted,  in  cases  where  a  money  rent  was  not 
attainable,  every  encouragement  being  given  to  the  payment  in  money, 
and  an  assurance  being  made  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Government  to 
remove  all  restrictions  on  agriculture  and  commerce. 

5th.  The  lands  were  to  be  let  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years ;  and  if  equally  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  advantageous  to 
the  revenue,  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to  a  settlement  for  one 
year. 

The  Proceedings  will  shew  the  progress  of  the  settlement ;  and  in 
November  the  arrangements  were  finally  completed  by  me  in  person. 
The  principles  and  application  of  the  system,  under  which  the  lands 
were  let  for  the  term  of  one  year,  are  detailed  at  length  in  Mr.  Craw- 
furd's  Report.  Upon  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  territorial  revenue 
of  Cheribon,  a  favourable  balance  of  Rs.  1,50,000  is  exhibited. 

On  a  reference  to  a  communication  received  from  Colonel  Raban, 
Resident  of  Cheribon,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  has  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  cash.  This  cir- 
cumstance, at  the  commencement  of  the  new  arrangements,  furnishes 
a  convincing  proof,  that  they  are  acceptable  to  the  people  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  finance. 

E  EASTERN 
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EASTERN  DISTRICTS. 

Eastern 

Districts.  In   the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  principles   of  the   new 

arrangements  were  in  progress  throughout  several  of  the  districts,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  obtaining  from  the  different  local  authorities, 
authentic  information  relative  to  a  question  of  so  much  importance. 
The  situation  of  the  Eastern  Districts  under  the  former  Government 
has  been  so  fully  described  in  my  dispatch  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
under  date  the  1st  May  1812,  that  it  may  be  sufficient,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  annex  an  extract  of  that  dispatch  for  reference,  and  to 
proceed  at  once  to  an  account  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected. 
In  a  Minute  recorded  after  my  return  from  the  Eastern  Districts  in 
September,  I  detailed  the  principles  on  which  I  had  directed  the  set- 
tlement, and  the  arrangements  made  to  reconcile  the  Native  Chiefs 
and  Priests,  and  the  following  extract  of  my  instructions  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, appointed  a  Commissioner  for  settling  the  Revenue  in  the  Districts 
lately  transferred  from  the  Chinese,  will  afford  every  information  re- 
garding the  view  I  then  took  of  the  subject. 

"  The  internal  management  of  the  districts  is  to  be  taken  into 
"  the  hands  of  Government,  and  to  be  administered  without  the  inter- 
"  vention  of  Native  authority. 

"  The  lands  are  to  be  rented  for  an  annual  payment  in  money, 
"  on  the  following  general  principles. 

«  It 
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u  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable,  on  the  first  introduction  of 
"  these  arrangements,  to  enter  generally  into  such  a  detailed  system 
"  of  management,  as  would  include  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
"  rights  and  interests  of  each  individual  cultivator;  and  in  the  instruc- 
"  tions  given  in  the  other  districts,  it  has  been  directed  that  the  lands 
"  be,  in  the  first  instance,  rented  to  the  chief  local  authority  in  each 
"  village  or  community,  whether  recognized  under  the  designation  of 
"  Petingi,  JBakal,  JLurah,  or  other  title.  But  as  the  state  of  society 
((  and  cultivation,  in  the  districts  lately  held  by  the  Chinese,  may  admit 
' e  of  an  exception,  and  a  more  detailed  settlement  than  elsewhere,  you 
(t  are  authorized  to  introduce  the  same,  to  such  an  extent  as  ?nay  appear 
"  safe  and  practicable,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
"  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

"  The  heads  of  villages  or  communities  being  thus  considered, 
"  leases  are  to  be  granted  in  the  Javanese  language. 

"  In  fixing  the  amount  of  rent,  you  will  ascertain,  as  far  as 
M  practicable,  the  extent  of  all  existing  burthens,  imposts,  and  services 
"  whatever,  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  amount  these  have  hitherto 
"  borne  to  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  which  amount,  after  an  equitable 
"  and  liberal  allowance  for  any  oppression  hitherto  felt,  is  to  form  the 
"  basis  of  the  rental,  to  be  demanded  as  the  dues  of  Government. 

"  As  far  as  my  personal  information  extends,  I  am  inclined  to 
"  consider  that  these  dues  may  be  generally  commuted,  one   district 

e  2  "  with 
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with  another,  for  a  payment  in  money,  equivalent  to  about  two-fifths 
"  of  the  annual  gross  rice  produce  of  the  soil. 

"  That  Government  and  the  country  may  receive  the  full  benefit 
"  of  the  arrangements  now  in  view,  and  that  the  principle  may  be 
"  clearly  defined,  it  has  been  resolved  to  abolish,  from  the  present 
"  date,  all  internal  taxes,  contributions,  deliveries  at  inadequate  rates, 
"  and  forced  services,  whether  to  the  European  or  Native  authority ; 
"  and  henceforward,  whatever  produce  or  labour  may  be  required  for 
"  the  service  of  Government,  is,  in  every  case,  and  without  exception, 
"  to  be  paid  for  at  the  current  market  rate. 

"  As  the  first  settlement  to  be  made  can  only  be  considered  as 
"  preparatory  to  a  more  accurate  and  permanent  arrangement  for  the 
"  assessment  of  the  lands,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  that  the  leases 
"  should  exceed  the  period  of  one  year. 

"  It  being  essential  and  just,  that  a  liberal  provision  should  be 
"  made  for  the  Regents  and  other  Chiefs,  and  there  being  no  objection 
"  to  their  retaining  a  certain  portion  of  land,  the  Regent  of  Passo- 
"  ruwang  is  to  be  allowed  lands  which  will  afford  him  an  annual 
"  revenue  of  2,000  Rl.  Battoo ;  and  an  equitable  provision,  in  pro- 
"  portion,  is  to  be  made  for  the  Regents  of  Poegar  and  Banjowangy. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  these  appropriations  may  not  interfere 
"  with  the  general  system,  these  lands  are  to  be  regularly  assessed  in 
"  common  with  the  other  lands  of  the  district,  and  entered  on  the 

f[  general 
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"  general   rent-roll ;  but  the  rent  is  to  be  remitted,  and  considered 

f*  as  the  amount  of  the  respective  pensions  or  salary  of  each  indi- 

"  vidual. 

"  With  these  exceptions,  and  such  other  as  political  reasons  may 

"  dictate,  the  whole  of  the  lands  are  to  be  rented  out  to  the  Chiefs  of 

"  the  villages,  on  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

"  An  entire  separation  is  to  be  made  between  the  Judicial  and 

"  Revenue  departments ;  and  you  will,  as  early  as  practicable,  and 
"  as  the  existing  system  may  be  superseded  by  that  now  directed, 
"  forward  a  list  of  such  permanent  establishment  of  officers,  writers, 
"  &c.  for  each,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
"  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 

"  The  Regents  are,  in  future,  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  Native 
"  Officers  in  their  respective  districts ;  but  it  will  be  obvious,  that  by 
"  the  new  arrangement,  they  must  be  effectually  deprived  of  all  poli- 
"  tical  or  other  undue  influence  :  and  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
"  is  an  essential  and  necessary  object  in  establishing  the  new  order, 
"  it  is  presumed  they  may  be  most  advantageously  employed  in  the 
"  department  of  Police,  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
"  watchful  attention  of  the  Resident  must  ever  be  directed  to  their 
"  conduct  in  the  execution  of  this  duty. 

"  On  this  account,  and  as  compensation  for  further  emoluments 
"  foregone  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  in  addition  to  the 
"  advantages  derived  from  the  appropriation  of  land  already  directed, 

"  the 
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"  the  Regent  of  Passoruwang  is  to  be  allowed  a  salary  of  3,000  Rl. 
"  Battoo  ;  and  the  Regents  of  Poegar  and  Banjowangy,  in  proportion 
"  and  to  the  extent  that  their  services  may  be  useful  or  available  under 
"  the  new  arrangements. 

"  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  now  directed  are,  in  no  way, 
"  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of  the  contingent,  recognition,  or 
"  other  dues  to  the  Government  or  the  Regent  up  to  the  present 
"  poasa,  from  which  date  the  new  organization  is  to  be  considered  as 
"  entered  upon. 

"  This,  however,  being  the  middle  of  the  Javanese  year,  and  as 
"  inconveniences  might  result  therefrom,  in  determining  the  amount 
"  of  arrears  to  be  paid  on  the  old  system,  it  is  considered  that  the  line 
"  might  be  equitably  drawn,  by  fixing  the  same  at  one  half-year's 
"  amount  of  the  whole ;  a  principle  which  you  will  observe  in 
"  balancing  the  accounts  of  the  Regents  with  Government,  and  to  be 
"  attended  to,  in  determining  the  demands  to  be  made  by  them  on 
"  the  people. 

f*  That  the  country  may  feel  the  effects  of  the  new  system 
"  immediately,  the  free  exportation  of  rice  and  paddy  to  every  part  of 
"  Java  has  been  authorized." 

The  principles  laid  down  in  these  instructions,  which  were  circular 
to  the  other  Residents  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  as  far  as  local  circum- 
stances admitted,  were  further  confirmed  by  the  Proclamation  of  the 
15th  October,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  Minute. 

In 
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In  giving  a  short  account  of  the  settlement  effected  in  each 
District,  I  shall  commence  with  Tagal,  as  the  most  Western  District, 
and  proceed  Eastward. 

TAGAL. 

In  this  Residency  an  annual  village  settlement  was  adopted,  as  Tagal. 
the  state  of  society  there  did  not  appear  so  far  improved,  as  to  warrant 
the  hazard  of  failure,  in  letting  the  lands  upon  a  detailed  engagement 
with  the  individual  cultivators :  but  a  provision  was  made  in  the  lease, 
that  the  Petingi,*  or  head  of  the  village,  should  secure  the  cultivators 
of  the  village,  who  were  possessed  of  lands,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  property  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  and  they  were 
required  not  to  interfere  with  the  collection  of  the  zakat,  or  to  receive 
any  part  thereof  for  their  own  benefit.  On  this  principle,  the  lands 
have  been  rented  to  the  heads  of  villages,  and  the  territorial  revenues 
of  the  Residency  of  Tagal  amount,  for  the  current  year,  to  the  sum  of 
Rs.  1,83,613,  exhibiting  a  favourable  balance  of  Rs.  1,30,845. 

PACCALONGANG. 

In  this  Residency  a  settlement  has  been  effected  with  the  heads  of  Paccalon- 

J  gang. 

villages,  and  leases  have  been  granted  to  them  for  three  years. 

The 

*  The  designation  of  the  heads  of  villages  differs  in  different  districts,  in  some  being 
termed  Bakal,  and  in  others  Petingi,  Lurah,  Kuwu,  &c. 
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The  reasons  for  introducing  a  triennial  settlement  in  the  Pacca- 
longang  Districts,  were  founded  upon  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
situation  of  those  districts,  which  appeared  to  render  that  measure 
advisable,  and  which  are  adverted  to  in  the  Resident's  Reports*  on 
the  subject.  For  the  same  reasons,  this  settlement  was  made  at 
different  periods. 

In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Renter  of  the  district  of 
Oeloejamie,  the  engagements  under  which  this  district  was  held  were 
deemed  to  have  ceased,  and  it  was  accordingly  competent  for  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  arrangements  it  might  judge  expedient  for  its  future 
administration.  About  this  time,  the  disturbances  in  Probolingo 
happened,  and  the  consequent  investigation  which  took  place,  disclosed 
a  system  of  oppressions  and  abuses  in  the  administration,  which  ren- 
dered it  highly  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  on  considerations  of 
humanity,  of  policy,  and  of  justice,  that  the  system  of  Chinese  land- 
lords should  not  be  continued ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined,  that 
the  settlement  of  land  revenue,  then  in  progress,  should  be  introduced 
without  delay,  upon  such  principles  as  were  considered  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  at  that  particular 
period. 

This  district  had  been,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  under 
the  administration  of  Chinese,   who   had,   in  consequence,    acquired 

great 

*  Vide  Proceedings. 
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great  influence  amongst  the  people,  and  which  had  been  exerted  by 
interested  persons,  with  considerable  industry  and  some  success,  to 
excite  an  impression  amongst  those  ignorant  and  timid  people,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  settlement  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce.  This 
consideration,  co-operating  with  the  desire  unanimously  expressed  by 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  new  settlement  should  be  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  induced  an  alteration  in  the  general  principle  laid  down  by 
Government,  that  the  first  settlements  should  be  for  a  shorter  period. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  was  the  first  district  in  which 
the  new  revenual  system  was  introduced ;  and  considering  the  value 
of  an  experiment,  on  which  perhaps  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
success  of  these  important  and  necessary  arrangements,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  and  to  which  no  subor- 
dinate considerations  could  be  put  in  competition,  to  defer,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  popular  sentiment  and  opinion. 
On  reference  to  the  documents  transferred  by  the  farmer  to  Govern- 
ment, a  series  of  records  were  obtained,  by  which  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  lands,  their  population,  and  the  quantity  and  description 
of  produce  raised  in  them,  were  clearly  ascertained  ;  and  the  objection 
which  would  otherwise  have  existed,  as  to  the  paucity  of  information 
on  this  subject,  was  done  away. 

The  lands  composing  the  district  of  Oeloejamie  were  accordingly 
rented  to  the  Bakals,  or  village  chiefs,  for  three  years,  upon  such 
terms  as,  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the 

j?  custom 
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custom  of  the  country,  were  considered  adequate,  moderate,  and 
equitable.  The  Government  share  of  the  produce  was  commuted  for 
a  money  rent,  regulated  with  reference  to  the  average  market  price  of 
grain  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  chiefs  of  villages  were 
required  to  insert  on  the  back  of  their  leases,  the  actual  number  of 
cultivators,  the  proportion  of  land  held,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  each  respectively.  A  duplicate  of  the  leases  was  preserved  in  the 
Resident's  Office,  so  that,  upon  occasions  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Bakaly  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  the  matter  could 
be  adjusted  without  trouble  or  inconvenience.  The  rents  have  been 
made  payable  in  money,  but  the  option  was  allowed  to  the  cultivators, 
to  make  a  proportion  of  their  payments  in  rice,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  calculated  at  the  average  market  price. 

In  concluding  the  settlement  of  Oeloejamie,  it  became  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  claims  of  the  deceased  renter's  family.  The  measures 
adopted  by  the  Resident  upon  that  occasion,  are  detailed  in  his  Reports 
to  Government,  dated  in  July  and  August ;  and  it  will  from  thence 
appear,  that  after  a  mature  examination  of  every  fair  and  legitimate 
demand,  a  liberal  compensation  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
parties  concerned,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  cultivators  were 
relieved  from  the  accumulation  of  nominal  arrears  and  alleged  debts, 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  landholder  to  keep  perpetually 
hanging  over  them. 

The 
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The  settlement  of  Oeloejamie  having  been  concluded  on  the 
principles  above  detailed,  produced  a  nett  revenue,  equal  to  nearly 
four  times  the  former  rental :  one  year  of  which  has  since  been  col- 
lected with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  disturbance;  and  having  been 
found,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  insure  the  important  objects  which 
Government  had  in  contemplation,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  without 
delav,  to  introduce  the  revenue  system  into  the  Regencies  of  Pacca- 
longang  and  Batang  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  execution  of  this  measure,  some  delay  necessarily  occurred, 
from  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  district  of  Paccalon- 
gang.  In  consequence  of  certain  charges  preferred  against  the  Regent 
of  that  district  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  year  1812-13,  that 
officer  was  removed  from  his  situation  and  banished  from  the  district, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  introduction  of  a 
settlement,  founded  on  the  general  principles  herein  detailed.  The 
Resident  accordingly  received  directions  for  introducing  the  village 
settlements  at  Paccalongang  on  those  principles;  but,  from  an  apparent 
misconception  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  system,  he  appears  to 
have  deviated,  in  some  important  points,  from  his  instructions.  A 
sort  of  assessment  of  the  lands  was  indeed  made,  but  no  leases  had 
been  given  to  the  Bakals  and  cultivators;  and  the  oppressive  and 
ruinous  system  of  contingents,  of  forced  services,  and  deliveries  of 
produce,  were  suffered  to  exist  in  the  same  manner  as  before: — thus, 

f2  '  by 
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by  attempting  to  connect  together  two  systems  radically  hostile  to  each 
other,  the  whole  became  a  mass  of  confusion,  productive  of  little 
advantage  to  Government  or  benefit  to  the  country.  This  settlement 
having  been  made  for  one  year,  it  consequently  became  necessary  to 
await  its  termination ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  measure  the  lands,  and  the  investigation  to  which  this  gave 
rise  enabled  the  Resident,  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  collect  a  body  of  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  extent  and  value  of  the  land,  highly  important 
to  the  due  and  correct  execution  of  the  settlement  subsequently  intro- 
duced. 

I  have  already  explained  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  admit 
of  a  deviation  from  the  general  principle  adopted  for  making  the  first 
settlement  annual ;  and  as  the  measurement  of  the  lands,  and  subse- 
quent investigation,  had  supplied  a  fund  of  information,  which  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  remove  the  objections  founded  on  the  insufficiency 
of  information  on  those  subjects,  it  was  thought  advisable,  with  a 
view  to  maintain  simplicity  in  these  arrangements,  and  to  place  all  the 
districts  on  the  same  footing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  confidence 
to  the  people  and  induce  them  to  improve  their  lands,  that  the  settle- 
ment for  those  districts  should  be  made  for  the  same  period,  and  on 
the  same  principle  which  had  been  adopted  at  Oeloejamie ;  but,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  it  was  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  Go- 
vernment reserved  to  itself  the  right,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  of 

re-assessing 
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re-assessing  such  lands  as,  on  a  more  particular  examination,  should 
appear  advisable.  This  arrangement  will  accomplish  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  secure  an  equitable  augmentation  of  the  revenue. 

The  land  rental  of  the  Residency  of  Paccalongang  for  the  present 
year  is  fixed  at  Rs.  2,60,338,  and  the  gross  revenue  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  Rs.  3,46,176 ;  exhibiting  a  favourable  balance  on  the  receipts 
of  any  former  year  of  Rs.  2,96,176. 

SAMARANG. 

In  this  Residency  the  lands  have  been  rented  to  the  heads  of  Samarang. 
villages  for  one  year  only. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information  of  the  actual 
extent  and  nature  of  the  cultivation  in  these  districts,  and  the  heavy 
demands  which  had  existed  there  for  the  public  service,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  station  of  a  numerous  military  establishment,  may 
have  lessened,  in  some  degree,  the  amount  of  the  land  revenue  for  the 
current  year ;  but  as  the  revenue  farms  have  been  provisionally  con- 
tinued, the  total  amount  of  available  revenue  will  be  found  considerably 
increased,  and  the  payment  on  account  of  these  farms  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  land  rent  payable  under  a  different  denomination,  since 
these  imposts  bear  principally  upon  agriculture  and  industry. 

In  the  course  of  next  year,  should  the  settlement  be  adopted,  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  territorial 
revenue  will  warrant  the  measure  of  abolishing  the  farming  system 

entirely. 
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entirely.  The  resources  of  the  State  will  be  then  fixed  upon  an 
available  and  simplified  plan,  under  the  denomination  of  a  land  rent:  — 
in  the  mean  time,  the  conditions  of  the  revenue  farms  have  been  so 
modified  and  defined,  as  to  become  less  burthensome  to  the  people  than 
formerly. 

The  territorial  revenue  of  the  Samarang  Residency  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  Rs.  5,08,830,  which  is  an  augmentation  of  Rs.  4,00,000  ; 
and  in  my  letter  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council  (vide  Proceedings) 
the  receipts  of  Samarang  alone  have  been  estimated  to  exceed  in  the 
sum  of  100,000  Dollars,  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  all  the 
Eastern  Districts  together,  in  the  year  1808. 

JAPARA    and    JOANA. 

Japara  and  a^  similar  settlement  has  been  effected  in  these  districts  for  the 

Joana. 

term  of  one  year,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr. 
M'Quoid,  to  whom  the  charge  of  effecting  the  settlement  was  en- 
trusted, will  shew  the  result. 

"  A  balance  of  Rs.  2,61,960  nett  revenue,  after  paying  all 
"  charges,  is  exhibited  in  the  estimate,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
"  revenues  and  disbursements  of  this  Residency  during  the  last  year, 
"  shews  an  augmentation  of  revenue,  in  favour  of  the  present  year, 
"  of  Rs.  1,98,015,  affording  a  highly  flattering  and  substantial  proof 
"  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  new  revenue  settlement, 
"  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.     But  advantages  of  still  greater  im- 

"  portance, 
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"  portance,  and  more  highly  to  be  prized  by  every  enlightened,  liberal, 
"  and  just  Government,  are  the  genuine  attendants  on  this  system  of 
"  revenue,  since  it  may  be  truly  said  to  carry  in  its  train,  directly  to 
"  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  emancipation 
"  from  the  thraldom  and  exactions  of  those  bloodsuckers  who  for- 
(<  merly  beset  him  in  all  directions,  a  freedom  to  exert  his  best  ener- 
"  gies  for  his  own  individual  benefit,  an  adequate  payment  for  labour, 
'(  whether  given  for  public  or  private  purposes,  and  the  greatest  possible 
"  stimulus  to  industry,  security  of  property ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
"  the  governing  power  has  the  prospect,  nay  the  certainty,  of  an 
"  abundantly  increasing  revenue,  founded  on  the  only  lasting  basis, 
"  the  happiness  of  its  subjects." 

REMBANG. 

The  principal  district  of  this  Residency  having  been  set  apart  for  Rembang. 
the  Forest  Department,  a  detailed  settlement  became  peculiarly  neces- 
sary, with  the  view  to  define,  with  correctness,  the  value  of  the  appro- 
priations of  land  to  be  made  for  services  rendered  in  this  department ; 
and  as  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins  held  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Forests,  I  deemed  him  the  fittest  person  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
arrangement.     The  unfortunate  decease  of  this  valuable  public  officer 
has,  in  some  degree,  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  the  settlement ; 
but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave  it  so  far  advanced,  on  my  departure 
from  the  Eastern  Districts,  as  to  afford  fair  grounds  for  an  estimate 

of 
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of  the  result :  from  which  it  appears,  that  an  augmentation  of  revenue 
in  these  districts,  of  not  less  than  Rs.  1,50,000,  is  contemplated,  while 
every  provision  is  made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Forest  Department. 
If  this  estimate  is  realized,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  in  these  dis- 
tricts may  be  estimated  at  Rs.  2,56,092. 

SOURABAYA,  including  GRESSIE. 

Sourabaya,  The  settlement  of  Sourabaya,   including  Gressie,  was  entrusted  to 

including 

Gressie.  Colonel  Adams,  whose  Report,  on  its  accomplishment,  will  be  found 
on  the  Proceedings.  The  same  observations  which  were  made  on  the 
local  difficulties  at  Samarang,  are  applicable  to  Sourabaya  ;  and,  for 
the  same  reasons,  the  farming  system  has  been  partially  continued  for 
the  current  vear. 

The  settlement  in  these  districts  has  been  made  for  one  year  only, 
and  the  lands  have  been  rented  to  that  description  of  persons,  which 
Colonel  Adams  considers  to  be  the  Heads  of  Villages,  but  whose  claim 
to  that  title,  or  to  the  consideration  which  has  been  shewn  to  them,  in 
this   respect,   must  be  doubted.     This  point  will,  however,  be  more 
particularly  adverted  to  hereafter,  when  considering  the  tenure  of  lands 
generally ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient,   in  the  present  place,  to  observe, 
that  the  territorial  revenue  of  these  districts,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of  Rs.  5,67, 17$,   and  that  the 
gross  receipts  in  the  Sourabaya  treasury,   for  the  current  year,  are  not 
estimated  to  fall  short  of  the  sum  of  Rs.  8,67,178. 

PASSORUWANG, 
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PASSORUWANG, 

AND 

DISTRICTS    EAST   OF  SOURABAYA. 

At  Passoruwang,  and  in  the  districts  further  East,  the  detailed  Passoruwang 

and  Districts 

system  has  been  introduced  with  great  advantage  to  the  revenue,  and  to  sourabaya. 
the  manifest  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  principles  of  this  settle- 
ment are  briefly  stated  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Jourdan,  Resident  of 
Passoruwang,  and  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  In 
Passoruwang  alone,  the  increase  in  the  territorial  revenue  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  Rs.  3,68,379 ;  and  the  whole  of  these  districts  collectively 
are  now  estimated  to  afford  a  clear  surplus  revenue,  after  defraying  all 
expenses,  of  one  million  of  Rupees. 

Having  thus  stated  the  result,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  the 
settlement  effected  in  those  Residencies  of  the  Eastern  Districts  in 
which  the  former  system  prevailed,  and  where  the  effects  of  the  late 
change  will  be  more  apparent,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  on  the  Cadoe  and  other  districts  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  at  the  fall  of  Djoejo  Carta. 

The  Board  are  already  informed  of  the  regularity  with  which  the 
land  rental  in  these  districts  has  been  collected,  and  of  the  important 
assistance  to  our  finances  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Cadoe.  The 
land  rental  of  this  district  alone,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  and  sub- 
sequently regulated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  present  Resident,  amounted 

G  tO 
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to  the  sum  of  Spanish  Dollars  112,000,  and  three  half  yearly  pay- 
ments had  been  received  in  money,  without  the  slightest  defalca- 
tion :  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  Reports  of  the  latter  Gentleman, 
that  however  advantageous  the  existing  rental  might  appear,  it  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  a  more 
defined  and  regular  settlement  was  essentially  necessary. 

Considering  the  recent  cession  of  this  district,  and  the  total  want 
of  all  assistance  from  the  influence  of  Native  Chiefs,  I  deemed  it 
expedient,  previously  to  directing  any  decided  change,  to  visit  the 
district  in  person  ;  and  having  satisfied  myself,  from  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  Resident  and  observation  on  the  spot,  that  a  detailed 
settlement  for  the  land  revenue  might  be  introduced,  1  hesitated  not  to 
authorize  the  measure,  being  confident  that  such  a  settlement  was 
alone  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  people,  and  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  following  extract  of  my  Instructions  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
will  explain  the  principles  on  which  I  directed  the  settlement  to  be 
effected. 

"  When  these  districts  were  first  transferred  to  Government,  no 
"  alterations  of  moment  were  made  in  the  general  administration  of 
"  the  country,  nor  in  the  mode  of  realizing  the  public  revenue, 
"  excepting  so  far  as  was  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  transfer  from 
"  the  one  power  to  the  other :  these  important  objects,  therefore, 
"  remain  to  be  adjusted,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  settlement, 

"  which 
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"  which  it  is  considered  desirable  eventually  to  introduce  in  the  whole 
"  of  the  districts  under  the  authority  of  Government. 

"  It  has  been  a  question  with  Government,   how  far  either  the 
u  Bakals  or  Demdngs  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  land- 
"  holders,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  Report  on  the  Cadoe ; 
"  and  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  rights   and   pretensions  of  all 
"  classes,  it  has  been  considered,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  pro- 
"  prietary  right  in    the  soil  between   the    actual  cultivator    and  the 
"  Sovereign,  to  establish  the  Bakal  as  the  hereditary  landholder.     To 
"  allow  him  to  sub-let  the  land  of  a  village  at  pleasure,  would  be  to 
"  grant  him  an  authority  and  independence  which  never  could  have 
"  been  expected,  and  to  arm  him  with  power  prejudicial  to  the  happi- 
"  ness  of  the  people,  and  repugnant  to  the  objects  which  Government 
"  have  in  view,  in  effecting  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the 
"  mass  of  the  population. 

"  You  will,  in  consequence,  proceed  to  effect  such  a  detailed 
"  settlement  of  the  revenue,  as  will  include  a  consideration  of  the 
"  interests  of  every  individual  claimant  of  land  in  each  village,  and 
"  adopt,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  may  admit,  the  principles  of 
"  the  ryotwar  settlement,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  advan- 
"  tageously  introduced  in  Western  India.  The  modifications  in  this 
"  settlement  are,  of  course,  left  to  your  discretion  and  judgment. 

"  Under  this  system,  the  Bakals,   or  heads  of  villages,   may  be 
"  entrusted  with  the  police,  and  the  collection  of  the  land  rent  of  each 

g  2  "  village  ; 
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village ;  but  instead  of  leases  being  granted  to  them,  as  first  sug- 
gested, they  should  receive  a  commission  according  to  the  form 
enclosed  :  and,  as  far  as  it  may  be  found  practicable,  a  short  certi- 
ficate should  be  given  to  each  landholder  in  the  village,  defining  the 
extent  of  his  property,  and  the  amount  of  the  rent  he  has  to  pay 
annually. 

"  With  regard  to  the  general  administration  of  the  country,  your 
suggestions  on  the  advantages  which  may  result  from  the  services  of 
the  District  Chiefs,  are  approved;  and  you  will,  in  consequence, 
adopt  them  on  the  following  principle. 

"  The  Native  Assistant  at  the  Residency  will  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  l^umangimg,  and  entrusted,  under  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  Resident,  with  the  native  administration.  The  country 
will  be  divided  into  ten  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  JDemdng  will 
be  appointed  with  a  suitable  establishment.  These  officers  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  police  duties,  and  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  as  far  as  it  may  be  found  essential  to  provide  for  persons 
thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  new  arrangement.  The  above  officers 
to  be  remunerated  in  a  fixed  salary,  when  practicable ;  and  other- 
wise, by  a  commission  or  assignment  of  land. 

"  The  Bakals  will  make  their  reports  to  the  police  Demangs  ; 
but  if  found  practicable,  they  should  pay  the  collections  of  each 
village  direct  into  the  Government  Treasury  :  and  it  is  considered 
of  importance,  in  effecting  the  arrangement  now  directed,  that  the 

«<  heads 
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"  heads  of  villages  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  ostensible  authority 
"  and  emoluments  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  are  found  to  be 
"  of  a  nature  to  be  defined  and  subjected  to  regulation. 

"  As  an  assurance  has  been  given,  that  the  lands  would  be  rented 
"  out  for  three  years,  the  faith  of  Government  is  pledged  to  that 
"  measure,  and  there  will  consequently  be  no  objection  to  granting  the 
"  farmer  of  toll-gates  and  bazars  a  lease  for  the  same  period  5  provided 
"  a  reservation  is  made,  that  Government  may,  at  any  time  during 
"  that  period,  resume  the  same,  on  making  compensation  to  the 
"  farmer  for  any  loss  sustained  by  him. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Chinese  landholders,  the  leases  they  hold 
"  should  be  respected  ;  but  the  new  settlement  must  be  introduced  as 
"  they  determine,  the  Resident  affording  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
"  calculated  to  facilitate  their  making  voluntary  contracts  with  the 
"  natives  in  lieu  thereof.,, 

On  the  Proceedings  of  the  31st  December  will  be  found  a  Report 
from  Mr.  Lawrence,  stating  the  facility  with  which  he  had  introduced 
this  detailed  system  into  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Cadoe,  and  of  the 
advantages  attending  it.  He  states  his  expectation  of  being  enabled, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  report  the  successful  completion  of  these 
arrangements  in  the  whole  of  these  districts ;  and  observes,  that  on 
reference  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  district  which  he  has  settled,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole,  "  the  augmenta- 
"  tion  of  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  detailed  settlement  in  that 

"  district, 
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<f  district,  will  amount  to  about  seventy  per  cent,  after  providing 
"  for  all  charges  of  native  establishment  and  compensation  to  indi- 
"  viduals." 

A  detailed  settlement,  under  similar  instructions,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  district  of  Grobogan  and  Jipan  ;  and  although  the  same  is 
not  yet  so  far  proceeded  upon,  as  to  afford  official  dates  of  the  increase 
of  revenue  likely  to  accrue  in  consequence,  I  am  justified,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  local  authority,  in  calculating  upon  a  similar  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  in  those  districts. 

From  the  above  statement,  the  following  satisfactory  and  impor- 
tant conclusions  may  be  deduced. 

1st.  That  with  the  exception  of  the  Batavian  and  Preanger  Re- 
gencies, which  are  expressly  reserved  for  the  coffee  culture,  and  the 
Blandong  lands  in  the  central  districts,  which  are  retained  for  the 
services  of  the  teak  forests,  and  of  which  notice  will  hereafter  be 
separately  taken,  the  new  system  of  management  has  been  introduced 
throughout  all  the  provinces  under  Government,  not  only  without 
opposition  and  disturbance,  but  with  the  concurring  support  of  the 
Native  Chiefs,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

2d.  That  the  land  rents,  even  of  the  present  year,  which  have 
been  expressly  fixed  on  the  principles  of  moderation,  and  which,  in 
future  years,  must  consequently  be  considerably  augmented,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  Rs.  38,83,651 ;  and  that  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  from 
which  the  principal  resources  of  the  public  finance  may  be  considered 

to 
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to  flow,  the  increase  of  the  territorial  revenue  has  been  tenfold,  ac- 
cording to  the  annexed  statements. 

In  the  course  of  so  radical  a  change  of  system,  it  follows,  that 
the  attention  of  Government  was  directed  towards  arranging,  modify- 
ing, and  defining  the  various  branches  of  internal  economy,  connected 
with  the  new  arrangements ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Revenue  Department,  brought  up  during  the  short  period  of  six 
months,  that  the  detail  has  not  been  neglected.  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  point  out  those  regulations  which  are  most  prominent,  referring  to 
the  Proceedings  for  such  further  specific  information  as  may  appear 
requisite. 

INLAND   TOLLS  and   PORT  DUTIES. 

In  order  to  encourage  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  afford  Inland  Tolls 

and  Port 

every  facility  to  the  exportation  of  the  staple  commodities  of  Java,  by  Duties 
removing,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  undue  restriction  which  might 
have  existed  under  the  late  system  of  administration,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  abolish  the  internal  tolls,  and  to  modify  the  port  duties  and 
regulations ;  and  that  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  Island  might 
be  duly  considered,  the  several  local  authorities  were  called  upon  to 
report  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  These  reports  will  be  found  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  20th  November  last. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Minto  having,    previously  to   his 
departure  from  Java,  directed  that  the  system  of  farming  the  import 

and 
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and  export  duties  should  be  abolished  throughout,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, the  collections  at  the  port  of  Batavia  were  made,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  our  authority,  by  the  officers  of  Government,  and 
measures  were  subsequently  taken  for  placing  the  ports  of  Samarang 
and  Sourabaya  on  the  same  footing.  Collectors  were  accordingly 
appointed ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  have  heretofore  been  fully 
detailed  to  the  Supreme  Government,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duty  collected  at  the  Eastern  ports  to  a  level  with 
those  of  Batavia,  and  the  duties  of  the  minor  ports,  with  some  modi- 
fications, continued  to  be  farmed. 

The  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  including 
Gressie,  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  alone  benefited  from  the 
intended  arrangement ;  and  while  the  former  system  of  administration 
continued,  there  was  naturally  a  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, to  forego  the  certain  revenue  arising  from  the  annual  sale  of  the 
farms,  while  no  corresponding  equivalent  could  be  obtained. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  effects  of  farming 
these  revenues,  and  of  the  ruinous  consequences  to  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  the  country,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Local  Authorities  on  the  subject,  and  to  notice,  in  particalar,  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  set  on  foot  in  Cheribon. 

From  these  it  will  appear,  that  at  Cheribon,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  Island,  where  the  new  regulations  had  not  been  introduced, 
all  imposts  upon  merchandize,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  port  or  an 

internal 
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internal  duty,  were  uniformly  farmed,  and  almost  without  exception  to 
Chinese,  the  only  class  of  people,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  whose 
enterprise,  activity,  and  ingenuity,  are  equal  to  obtain  a  revenue  from 
the  country,  on  this  improvident  and  ruinous  principle. 

The  internal  duties  were  found  to  be  of  two  descriptions,  being 
either  duties  levied  in  the  markets,  or  tolls  imposed,  at  stated  places, 
on  the  transport  of  goods.  In  Cheribon,  the  internal  duties  ought  to 
have  consisted  exclusively  of  the  former ;  but  that  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  was  sufficiently  proved.  Duties  of  the  nature  of  tolls  were 
discovered  to  have  been  invariably,  though  secretly,  levied  by  the 
Chinese  throughout,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Government 
and  the  terms  of  the  farmer's  engagement ;  a  certain  proof  of  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  impossibility,  of  restraining  those  people  within  lawful 
bounds.  The  market  duties  were  found  to  extend  to  every  article  of 
manufacture  or  agricultural  produce  which  was  exposed  to  sale,  some- 
times taking  the  shape  of  a  shop-tax,  and  at  other  times  being  calcu- 
lated at  the  supposed  value  or  amount  of  the  commodity.  Duties  of 
this  description  were  not  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  chief  places  in 
each  district,  but  extended,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer,  to  every 
petty  village  which  could  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of  gain.  To 
the  demand  of  the  farmer,  in  all  those  cases,  there  was  generally  no  other 
limit,  than  the  capability  of  the  merchant  to  pay,  and  an  ill-defined 
custom  which  had  some  vague  influence.  When  the  unequally  matched 
simplicity  of  the  Javanese  is  considered,  as  opposed  to  the  cunning 
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and  chicane  of  the  Chinese  farmer,  it  seemed   hardly   possible  that 
matters  should  be  otherwise. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  these  restrictions  operated,  to  the  injury 
of  commerce  and  improvement,  Mr.  Crawfurd  attempts  to  form  some 
opinion,  by  a  few  detailed  statements,  by  which  he  proves  that  the 
internal  duties  of  transport  equalled  nearly  forty-seven  per  cent.  He 
also  dwells  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  agricultural  improvement  by 
the  former  port  regulations,  and  recapitulates,  as  an  instance,  the 
imposts  of  all  descriptions,  to  which  rice,  the  staple  produce  of  the 
Island,  was  subject,  being  as  follow : — 

Square-rigged  vessels,  navigated  by  Europeans,  were  excluded 
from  all  the  minor  ports,  the  little  traffic  of  which  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Buggese  and  Malay  prows,  of  from  three  to  eight  coyangs. 

Upon  a  six  coyang  boat,  the  charges,  in  Spanish  Dollars,  were 
as  follow : — 

Anchorage  fees 10       60 

Fees  for  examination  of  cargoes 10       60 

Charges  for  a  pass  or  permit 1     330 

Total 23     ~21 

Allowing  one-half  of  these  for  export  cargo 11       43^. 

Fixed  duties  on  six  coyangs  of  rice,  at  10  Rix-dollars 

per  coyang,  60  Rix-dollars,  or.  .  .  .  Spanish  Dollars,     43       42 

Total,  Spanish  Dollars 55       19^ 

The 
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The  prime  cost  of  a  coyang  of  rice  may  be  estimated  at  twenty 
Spanish  Dollars,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  cargo  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six;  the  duties  and  charges,  consequently,  amounted  to 
more  than  forty- six  per  cent. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  could  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  daily  decreasing ;  yet  it  was  by  such 
means  that  the  Government  extracted,  under  the  former  administra- 
tion, one  of  its  principal  revenues. 

The  Board  will  perceive,  that  in  Cheribon  I  lost  no  time  in 
abolishing  this  pernicious  system.  The  whole  of  the  internal  tolls 
have  been  done  away,  and  the  bazars  having  been  taken  under  the 
immediate  management  of  the  officers  of  Government,  are  placed  on 
a  footing  calculated  to  meet  the  public  convenience.  The  same 
arrangement  has  been  extended  through  the  Eastern  Districts ;  and 
where  either  have  been  allowed  to  remain  provisionally,  the  regulations 
have  been  revised  and  modified,  so  as  to  prevent  imposition,  and 
enable  the  Government  finally  to  abolish  the  whole,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances admit  of  the  amount  being  thrown  into  the  land  rental. 

Referring  to  the  arrangements  made  for  this  purpose  in  the 
respective  districts,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed 
in  the  Revenue  Proceedings,  I  shall  confine  myself,  for  the  present,  to 
the  changes  which  were  deemed  essential  in  the  port  regulations  and 
duties. 

h  2  The 
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The  Revenue  Committee  had,  previous  to  my  quitting  Batavia, 
framed  an  amended  code  of  Custom-House  regulations  for  the  ensuing 
year :  but  as  I  did  not  conceive  that  Committee  competent  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  I  took  them 
with  me  to  the  Eastward,  in  order  to  give  them  the  most  deliberate 
consideration,  and  to  make  such  alterations  therein,  as  the  local 
circumstances  of  each  district  might  render  advisable,  under  the  re- 
venue arrangements  then  in  progress ;  and  on  the  20th  November,  I 
forwarded  to  the  Board  the  draft  of  the  new  regulations,  with  a  short 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  they  had  been  framed. 

The  first  and  most  important  question  which  occurred,  was  the 
relation  which  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  and  the  intermediate  ports, 
should  bear  to  Batavia.  Hitherto,  the  ports  of  Samarang  and  Soura- 
baya were  subjected  to  more  than  double  the  duties  levied  at  Batavia, 
and  trade  was  virtually  excluded  from  the  minor  ports. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  inducements  to  favour  Batavia,  in 
preference  to  the  subordinate  ports,  under  a  Government  monopolizing 
the  principal  trade  of  the  Island,  and  which  left  the  management  of 
the  country  under  Native  Chiefs,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  contingent 
and  recognition,  those  inducements  were  naturally  superseded  by  the 
system  of  free  trade  and  cultivation,  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
British  Government  to  establish  throughout.  It  was  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  articles  which  usually  formed  an  export  cargo  from 
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Batavia,  were  principally  the  produce  of  the  other  districts,  and  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  that,  if  the  obstructions  which  had  hitherto 
impeded  the  collection  of  such  produce  at  Batavia  were  not  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  want  of  colonial  shipping,  the  duties  and  regula- 
tions, which  have  heretofore  restricted  free  navigation,  must  have  been 
conclusive. 

The  Island  was  labouring  under  almost  a  total  want  of  trade,  and 
that  carried  on  was  disadvantageous,  until  an  adequate  export  cargo 
could  meet  the  heavy  imports.  This  unfavourable  balance  had  nearly 
drained  the  whole  country  of  specie,  and  if  not  immediately  remedied, 
threatened  to  leave  us,  eventually,  without  a  dollar  in  our  treasury. 

The  articles  produced  in  Java  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  those  in  Western  India,  and  the  demand  for  them  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  comparative  price  they  bear.     Confining  the  trade  to 
Batavia,  the  produce  was  subjected  to  the  additional  expense   of  con- 
veyance to  that  port,  and  this  additional  charge  was  found  so  materially 
to  affect  the  competition,  as  not  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  merchant.     On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  admission 
'    of  trade  to  the  ports  of  produce  seemed  essential :  but  there  was  ano- 
ther, and  still  more  important  reason,  intimately   connected  with   the 
subject  of  this  Minute,  which  weighed  with  me,  in  considering  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  afford  equal  advantages  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Island. 
The  government  and  internal  management  of  Bantam,  Cheribon, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  had  been  lately  assumed,  and 

a  land 
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a  land  rent  had   been  established,  on   the  principle  of  allowing  the 
Native  Renter  the  free  disposal  of  the  produce  at  the  best  market  he 
could  find.     Unless  those  ports  were  open  to  trade,  and  every  facility 
given  to  commerce,  the  object  of  Government,  in  obtaining  a  money 
rent,  would  have  been  frustrated,  and  they  would  be  subjected   to  the 
inconvenience  and  loss  attending  the  collection  of  the  revenues  in  kind, 
while  the  Island  was  labouring  under  a  want  of  export,  which  might 
be  found  in  the  very  articles  so  blocked  up  in  our  ports.     It  was  only 
from  these  ports  that  Government  could  expect  a  considerable  revenue. 
Whatever  might  facilitate  the   sale  and  export  of  the  produce,  would 
lead  to  the  direct  improvement  of  that  revenue ;  and  as  nothing   was 
more  likely  to  produce  that  effect,  than  to  leave  the  Eastern  market  as 
open  to  the  adventurer  as  that  of  Batavia,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
open  all  the  ports   of  the  Island,  where   duties  could  be  conveniently 
collected,  and  to  equalize  the  rate  of  duties  to  be  collected  throughout. 
Vessels  from  Western  India   are,  however,  restricted  to  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  at  which  they  must  take  out   a   pass,  if 
they  desire  to  proceed  to  the  intermediate  ports. 

In  making  this  distinction,  I  was  guided  by  the  consideration, 
that  while  we  might/  without  inconvenience,  admit  traders  sailing  from 
Eastern  ports  to  enter  indiscriminately  every  where,  from  their  being 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  colonial  regulations,  it  might  not 
be  safe  to  allow  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  strangers,  unacquainted 
with  local  usages,  and  perhaps  not  aware,  or  inclined  to  acknowledge, 

the 
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the  necessity  of  supporting  that  due  obedience  and  respect  to  the  local 
authorities,  which  it  is  at  all  times  essential  to  maintain,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  in  situations  distant  from  the  seat  of  Government.  It  is 
intended  that  passes  should  be  granted  to  them,  on  their  engaging 
voluntarily  to  abide  by  such  regulations  as  Government  may  think  it 
necessary  to  establish  from  time  to  time. 

For  obvious  reasons,  vessels  from  Europe,  and  foreigners,  which 
include  Arabs  and  Chinese,  not  trading  from  Eastern  ports,  must  enter 
at  the  port  of  Batavia. 

The  next  point  was  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  charged.  Hitherto, 
all  goods  paid  at  Batavia  an  import  duty  of  six  per  cent.,  and  at  Sama- 
rang  and  Sourabaya  eleven  per  cent. ;  unless  proceeding  direct,  in 
which  case  they  paid  fourteen.  In  equalizing  the  duties,  it  was  to  be 
considered,  whether  those  of  the  Eastern  ports  should  be  reduced  to  a 
level  with  Batavia,  or  those  of  Batavia  raised  to  meet  them  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  advantageous  to  make  a  general  average  of  the 
whole.  The  last  appeared  to  me  the  most  advisable,  and  I  therefore 
fixed  a  general  import  duty  of  ten  per  cent. 

In  fixing  this  apparently  high  rate  of  import,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  duty  is  now  only  intended  to  be  levied  on  articles  which 
are  actually  consumed  on  the  Island,  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
Eastern  Islands,  not  so  consumed,  is  allowed  to  enter  duty  free  ;  while 
the  establishment  of  a  drawback,  equal  to  the  amount  of  import  duty 
on  all  articles  whatever,  leaves  the  transit  trader  entirely  free. 

The 
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The  importance  of  leaving  the  transit  trade  free  and  unrestricted, 
need  not  be  commented  upon ;  and  the  advantages  which  may  arise 
from  Java  becoming  the  entrepdt  of  trade,  are  too  obvious  to  require 

notice. 

From  the  same  reasons  which  induced  every  facility  being  afforded 
to  the  transit  trade  in  general,  opium  was  allowed  to  pass  free  of 
duty,  under  such  regulations  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  preventing 
the  farms  of  internal  consumption  being  clandestinely  invaded. 

As  the  produce  of  the  Island  exported  to  a  foreign  market  seemed 
equal  to  bear  a  general  export  duty  of  three  per  cent.,  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  agriculture  or  commerce  of  the  country,  that  rate 
was  inserted  in  the  regulation ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  more  agree- 
able to  me,  and  more  consonant  to  the  principles  on  which  the  revenue 
arrangements  have  been  made,  to  have  rendered  all  exports  from  the 
Island  free  of  duty : — a  measure  which  may  be  eventually  adopted, 
whenever  the  state  of  our  finances  may  admit. 

Under  the  repeated  suggestions  and  opinions  communicated  by 
the  Supreme  Government,  and  the  present  state  of  trade,  I  felt  myself 
imperiously  called  upon  to  rescind  the  existing  regulations,  regarding 
the  exportation  of  foreign  specie,  and  by  the  amended  regulations  to 
admit  of  the  free  exportation  of  bullion,  considering,  with  the  Supreme 
Government,  "  that  although  the  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  bul- 
"  lion  from  Java  might  have  been  advisable,  to  meet  a  temporary 
"  object ;  yet  as  such   prohibitions  are  on  general  principles  impolitic, 
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"  from  having  been  always  found  ineffectual,  and  considered  to  aggra- 
"  vate  the  evil  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  and  consequent  necessity 
M  of  exporting  bullion,"  it  became  expedient  to  take  the  earliest  occa- 
sion of  discriminating  between  the  established  coin  of  the  Island,  and 
"  of  withdrawing  the  restrictions  on  the  free  exportation  of  bullion, 
"  leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of  trade,  of  which  the  invariable 
"  tendency  is  to  prevent  excessive  exportation,  and  to  invite  importa- 
"  tion,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  supplies  of  bullion.,, 

In  affording  due  facilities  to  commerce,  it  became  essential  that 
the  heavy  vexations,  and,  in  many  instances,  undefined  duties  levied 
on  the  coasting  trade,  should  be  abolished ;  and  contemplating  the 
benefits  which  must  arise  from  the  increase  of  colonial  craft,  and  the 
uninterrupted  intercourse  between  one  port  of  the  Island  and  another, 
I  did  not  hesitate,  at  once,  to  abolish  the  whole.  By  the  regulations 
which  I  transmitted  to  the  Board,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  trade  is 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  every  import,  except  such  as  may  be 
included  under  the  denomination  of  town  duties. 

Some,  and  perhaps  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  may  be  imme- 
diately experienced  from  this  measure;  but  this  loss,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  in  a  very  short  period  be  amply  compensated,  by  the  general 
increase  of  trade,  and  of  the  more  regular  and  permanent  resources  of 
Government. 

The  regulation  of  duties  on  trade  is  an  object  of  such  high  impor- 
tance, and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  agriculture 
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and  state  of  trade  at  the  time,  that  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  not  to 
decide  hastily  on  the  regulations.  The  subject  had  my  most  mature 
consideration;  and  if  the  amount  of  revenue  realized  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations  should  fall  short  for  a  time,  as  I  apprehended  it  may, 
of  the  amount  which  might  have  been  calculated  as  attainable  under 
the  former  regulations,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  considered  the 
present  trade  so  reduced  and  low,  and  so  liable  to  fall  off  from  day  to 
day,  that  I  thought  it  not  so  much  an  object  to  tax  that  trade  which 
actually  existed,  as  to  court  and  invite  such  a  trade,  as  might  become 
sufficiently  extensive  and  established  to  admit  of  the  gradual  imposition 
of  duties,  without  checking  the  freedom  and  increase  of  commerce. 

If  the  objects  which  I  have  had  in  view  in  the  new  regulations  are 
accomplished,  the  exports  of  the  Island  must  soon  counterbalance  the 
imports  ;  and  that  change  effected,  it  will  be  for  the  wisdom,  and  at 
the  discretion  of  Government,  to  consider  to  what  further  extent  the 
exports  of  the  Island  may  be  taxed.  The  amount  of  duties  collected 
since  we  have  held  this  colony,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  our 
expectations  in  future.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  the  Island  was 
in  extreme  want  of  every  necessary  from  abroad,  and  the  supply  has 
been  gradually  coming  in,  until  the  markets  are  overstocked  in  many 
articles,  and  will  shortly  be  so  more  generally.  The  consumption  was 
not  likely  to  increase,  and  traders  from  without,  who  had  the  choice 
of  other  entrepots  to  deal  at,  could  not  be  expected,  under  such 
disadvantageous  competition  and  discouraging  difficulties.     The  Cus- 
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torn-House  receipts  must  have  rapidly  decreased,  to  what  was  the 
requisite  regular  supply.  More  than  an  equivalent  for  this  will  now  he 
ohtained  by  the  new  equalized  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  falling  distinctly  only  on  the  consumption,  leaving  the 
transit  trade  free. 

I  have  considered  the  question  of  equalizing  the  duties  solely  as  a 
measure  of  finance  with  regard  to  Government;  the  political  justice 
towards  the  inhabitants  seemed  alike  to  demand  the  change.  The 
relative  importance  of  Batavia  is  much  altered  by  the  new  revenue 
arrangements,  and  while  every  measure  connected  with  its  rational 
support  is  continued,  it  appears  to  be  the  obvious  duty  and  interest  of 
Government,  to  encourage  the  rich  and  productive  districts  of  the 
East  coast.  This  is  now  the  great  source  of  their  strength  and  in- 
come ;  and  if  its  produce  were,  as  heretofore,  appropriated  to  Batavia, 
and  its  interests  sacrificed  to  those  of  that  city,  it  cannot  make  those 
advances  which  there  is  a  right  to  expect,  and  a  necessity  to  derive, 
from  its  territory. 

The  anchorage  and  pass  fees,  as  they  have  hitherto  existed,  have 
been  abolished,  and  a  rate  of  anchorage  dues,  and  a  system  of  port 
regulations,  have  been  established,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  Western  India.  The  duties  are  light  and  the 
regulations  simple,  calculated  to  facilitate  general  trade,  and  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  individuals. 

j  2  The 
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The  anchorage  duties  on  vessels,  not  belonging  to  the  Island,  are 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  tons  burthen,  the 
payment  of  which  at  any  port,  exonerates  a  vessel  from  further  pay- 
ments for  six  months. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  Island  are  not  subjected  to  anchorage 
dues,  but  pay  an  annual  duty,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  ton,  on 
registry.  The  registry  of  the  colonial  vessels  is  a  measure  which  can 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  will  pave  the  way  to  a  more 
general  arrangement,  for  the  regulation  of  vessels  trading  in  the  Eas- 
tern Archipelago. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
for  taking  the  management  of  the  Salt  department  into  the  hands  of 
Government. 

SALT. 

Sait  It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  Public  Proceedings,  that  this 

important  measure  was  contemplated  by  me  as  far  back  as  the  month 
of  June  1812,  *  when  I  suggested  to  the  Board  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  an  entire  change  in  the  department.  At  that  period, 
the  Board  seemed  to  doubt  the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  policy  of 
the  measure,  and  I  therefore  dropt  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject, 
until  the  general  introduction  of  the  new  revenue  arrangements.     I  lost 

no 

*  Vide  Proceedings,  Public  Department. 
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no  time,  however,  in  securing  to  Government  the  power  of  taking  the 
management  of  the  department  into  their  own  hands,  whenever  they 

might  deem  it  advisable ;  and  by  entering   into  a  voluntary  agreement 

- 

with  the  proprietors  of  the  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia, 
I  was  enabled  to  establish  a  salt  farm  in  the  Western  Districts,  without 
encroaching  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individuals. 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  Mr.  M'Quoid,  whose  duty  as  Inspector 
of  the  Coffee  Culture  had  been  materially  lessened,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  demand  for  that  article  of  produce,  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  Eastern  Districts,  and  in  concert  with  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Local  Authorities,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
resuming  the  farms,  and  transferring  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
the  immediate  administration  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt 
throughout  the  Island. 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  report,  that  this  important  measure 
has  been  fully  accomplished.  On  the  Proceedings  noted  in  the  margin* 
will  be  found  recorded,  the  opinion  of  the  different  Local  Authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  the  progress  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  effecting 
the  object  in  view.  The  provisional  regulations  for  the  department, 
under  date  the  29th  November  last,  will  afford  every  information,  res- 
pecting the  principle  on  which  the  department  is  administered,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  local  circumstances 
would  admit,  to  the  general  regulations  adopted  in  Western  India. 


*  Vide  Index  to  Revenue  Proceedings. 
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Of  the  mode  in  which  the  salt  was  received  over  from  the  farmers, 
or  of  the  detailed  settlement  with  each,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 

■ 

speak,  as  the  same  are  stated  at  length  in  the  Report  from  the  Super- 
intendant,  under  date  the  20th  December.     Accompanying  this  Report 

will  also  be  found  an  estimate  of  the  increase  of  revenue  arising  from 

■i 
the  change  of  system,  the  charges  of  management,  and  other  docu- 

i  '  * 
ments,  calculated  to  aid  the  judgment  in  appreciating  the  advantages 

of  the  undertaking. 

The  charges  of  management,  according  to  this  estimate,  will  not 
be  found  to  exceed  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  these  are  expected  to  be 
reduced  when  the  salt-pans  are  more  concentrated,  while  the  profits  of 
the  department  will  be  materially  increased,  as  soon  as  the  stock  of 
salt  received  over  from  the  farmers  shall  have  been  expended.  The 
amount  of  annual  revenue,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
department,  is  estimated  at  five  lacks  of  Rupees  per  annum.  The 
price  fixed  for  the  internal  vend  of  salt,  renders  it  considerably  cheaper 
to  the  consumer  than,  after  passing  the  various  farmers,  it  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  retailed  at ;  and  an  uniform  moderate  export 
price,  which  before  varied  at  every  place  of  manufacture,  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  exportation. 

The  abolition  of  the  Bhoom  and  salt  farms,  has  been  a  death-blow 
to  that  pernicious  influence  which  the  Chinese  had  been  allowed  to 
acquire ;  and  the  few  farms  which  are  continued  provisionally,  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  demand  observation,  as  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  principle  of  administration.  The  arrack  farm,  which  formerly 
embraced  the  monopoly  of  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  Island,  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  exclusive  manufacture  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  discontinued.  Licences  are  now  granted  for  the  manu- 
facture and  for  the  retail  vend,  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Bengal 
Regulations  ;  and  I  have  been  happy  to  find,  that  while  an  additional 
article  of  commerce  and  export  has  been  thrown  into  the  general  mar- 
ket, the  immediate  revenues  of  Government  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  arrangement. 

It  now  remains  only  for  me  to  notice  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  separate  departments  of  the  Coffee  Culture  and  Forest 
Administration. 

irfT  ' 

COFFEE  CULTURE  and  FOREST  ADMINIS- 

TRATION. 

On  the  Revenue  Proceedings  of  the  12th  August  last  will  be  coffee  Cul- 
ture and 

found  a  Report  on  the  state  of  the  coffee   culture  by  Mr.  M'Quoid,  Forest  Ad- 
ministration, 

from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  quantity  might  be  increased  to  any 
extent  in  the  Batavian  Regencies,  and  that,  consequently,  no  advan- 
tage was  likely  to  result  from  the  continuance  of  the  forced  cultivation 
in  the  Eastern  Districts  of  the  Island,  where  the  people  were  decidedly 
averse  to  the  cultivation,  and  where  the  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  plant  afforded  no  immediate  certain  prospects  of  revenue. 

Confirmed, 
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Confirmed,  by  this  Report,  in  an  opinion  which  I  had  long  enter- 
tained, that  the  discontinuance  of  the  cultivation  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
tricts, on  account  of  Government,  would  be  hailed  as  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  people,  I  made  it  a  point,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  land  rental,  to  leave  the  further  cultivation  at  the 
option  of  individuals,  and  the  whole  establishment  on  account  of  the 
coffee  culture,  hitherto  authorized  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  including 
Cheribon,  was  abolished  on  the  31st  of  December.  As  an  encourage- 
ment, however,  to  the  inhabitants  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  gar- 
dens, the  Residents  were  authorized  to  receive  such  quantity  of  coffee 
as  might  be  tendered  at  the  stores,  at  the  rate  of  three  Spanish  Dollars 
the  Pecul,  being  nearly  double  the  amount  formerly  paid  ;  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  people,  to  dispose  of  the  coffee  elsewhere,  if  they 
could  obtain  a  better  market. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  coffee  gardens  in  the  Eastern  Districts 
were  planted,  during  the  administration  of  Marshal  Daendels,  by 
means  of  a  forced  service  ;  and  in  many  instances,  the  gardens,  and 
even  graves  of  the  Javanese,  were  sacrificed  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment. From  the  period  of  the  conquest,  the  people  have,  with  diffi- 
culty, been  forced  to  attend  to  the  plantations,  and  many  of  them  had, 
long  previous  to  their  being  given  up  by  Government,  run  to  decay  : — 
others  from  being  in  an  improper  soil,  had  failed  altogether ;  and  the 
measure  of  abolishing  the  establishment  has  perhaps,  in  point  of  time, 

superseded, 
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superseded,  but  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  the  natural  consequence 
which  must  have  ensued,  had  the  establishment  been  even  continued 
on  the  former  footing. 

If  I  had  not  already  extended  this  Minute  too  far,  I  would  here 
willingly  take  a  general  review  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  the  coffee  culture;  I  must,  however,  defer  this  for  a  future 
opportunity,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  content  myself  with  stating  the 
impracticability  of  forming  any  calculation  of  its  advantages,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  price  now  paid  for  the  article.  In  a  note  annexed 
to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Report  on  the  district  of  Cheribon,  it  is  stated,  that 
"  by  a  calculation  made  in  the  district  of  Cheribon,  it  appears,  the 
"  actual  cost  of  bringing  the  coffee  to  market  does  not  fall  short  of 
"  fifteen  Spanish  Dollars  per  Pecul,  and  that  it  costs  Government 
"  from  nine  to  ten.  The  highest  price  which  it  has  borne  for  several 
"  years  has  not  exceeded  six  or  seven,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  as 
"  low  as  two  or  three  :  " — the  payment,  therefore,  as  fixed  by  the 
former  Government,  of  four  Rix-dollars  for  the  double  Pecul,  could  be 
considered  as  no  equivalent  for  the  labour  and  time  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation  ;  for  justice,  not  to  say  necessity,  demanded,  that  while 
such  an  inadequate  price  only  was  afforded,  the  revenue  derivable  from 
other  available  sources  should  be  foregone. 

The  introduction  of  the  detailed  system  of  management  in  the 
Batavian  Regencies,  seems  alone  capable  of  affording  the  means  of 
ascertaining   the   actual  amount   of  territorial    revenue,    foregone  in 

k  favour 
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favour  of  the  coffee  delivery ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  define 
the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  and  to  afford  that  spur  to  industry 
and  exertion,  so  long  wanting  on   this  Island,  I  consider  such  a  mea- 
sure in  these  districts  indispensable.     The  payment  which  is  now  made 
for  the  coffee,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  labour 
of  plucking  it,  and  transporting  it  to  the  stores.     By  allowing  those 
engaged   in   the   cultivation   a  remission  of  rent  for  their  rice-fields, 
Government  will  know  exactly  what  is  given  up  in  favour  of  the  coffee 
cultivation  ;  and  whenever  a  proper  assessment  is  made  of  those  fields, 
the  clear  advantage  which  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  culture  will 
obtain  by  this  remission,  over  those  who  may  not  be  so  employed, 
will,  no  doubt,    soon  render  that  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  service, 
which  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  with  justly  merited  opprobrium 
and  abhorrence,  as  replete  with  oppression  and  want  of  consideration 
for  the  interests  and  claims  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  same  observations  which  are  applicable  to  the  Coffee  Depart- 
ment, may  be  applied,  with  still  greater  force,  to  the  Blandong,  or 
Forest  Department,  where  the  people  employed  are  expressly  paid  for 
their  services  in  land,  and  where  all  interference,  on  the  part  of  the 
Native  Chiefs,  was  superseded  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Under  the  regulations  established  by  the  Dutch  Government  for 
the  Blandongs,  while  forced  services  and  allotment  of  lands  were  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  department,  abuse  was  beyond  the  power 

of 
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of  regulation  to  restrict ;  and  it  might  naturally  be  calculated  to  have 
gradually  increased  to  an  excess,  that  fairly  taken  into  calculation, 
would  have  shewn  the  service  done,  or  the  article  produced,  to  have 
been  expensively  attained,  because  those  only  could  determine  the 
requisite,  who  were  employed  in  the  detail,  and  whose  interest  must 
ever  dispose  them  to  avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  so  screened  from 
detection.  This  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Salt 
Department,  where,  under  the  former  system,  the  farmer,  in  many 
instances,  looked  rather  to  the  advantages  of  the  services  of  the  people, 
according  to  his  pleasure  and  the  rents  of  the  rice-fields,  than  to  the 
advantage  arising  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt. 

It  having  been  ascertained,  that  the  central  forests,  lately  ceded 
by  the  Native  Princes,  were  equal  to  the  supply  of  timber  for  many 
years,  it  became  unnecessary  to  continue  the  large  appropriations  of 
land,  which  were  formerly  separated,  for  the  service  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  almost  every  district  of  the  Island :  but  a  sufficient  establish- 
ment, in  each,  has  been  maintained,  to  guard  the  forests  from  injury, 
and  to  provide  for  the  local  demand  of  the  place.  Of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  this  department  under  some  more  regular  system  than  here- 
tofore existed,  a  stronger  proof  need  not  be  afforded,  than  the  fact, 
that  lands,  affording  a  revenue  exceeding  50,000  Spanish  Dollars  per 
annum,  were  at  once,  and  without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
department,  transferred  from  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  useless, 
in  the  districts  West  of  Samarang.     Much  is  said  in  a  Report  from 

k  2  the 
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the  late  Superintendent,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  payment  in  lands ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  circumstances  of  the  Island,  an 
immediate  departure  from  that  mode  of  payment  might  not  be  advisa- 
ble. Any  change  that  may  be  approved  of,  must  be  gradually  intro- 
duced ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  seems  indispensable,  that  in  this  depart^ 
ment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coffee  culture,  the  detailed  plan  of 
management,  by  which  alone  the  lands  will  be  fairly  assessed,  and  the 
real  cost  of  the  timber  known,  should  be  proceeded  upon.  By  the 
establishment  of  a  collector  in  the  Central  Districts^  under  whom  the 
allotment  and  administration  of  the  land  will  naturally  fall,  a  most 
effectual  check  will  be  established;  and  while  his  interference  will  not 
be  calculated  to  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  Government 
will  obtain  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  actual  price  of  the  timber. 

The  Central  Districts,  in  which  the  principal  forests  are  situated, 
are  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  near  200,000  souls.  Hitherto,; 
little  or  no  revenue  has  been  derivable  from  them,  except  in  timber ; 
but  under  the  settlement  which  is  now  forming  in  Rembang,  and  the 
general  arrangements  which  are  contemplated  for  the  department,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  an  annual  revenue,  of  not  less  than  120,000 
Reals,  is  confidently  expected,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
duties  of  the  Forest  Department. 

As  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  more  particularly, 
the  arrangements  which  are  contemplated  for  these  departments,  and 

with 
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with  a  view  to  which  much  information  has  already  been  obtained,  I 
shall  only  observe  in   this   place,  that  in  establishing  a  land  rental 
throughout  the  Island,  it  has  been  an  object  to  assess  the  lands  attached 
to    the   Forest   Department    in    common    with    others,    allowing    a 
remission  of  rent,  in  consideration  for  the  services  performed ;  and 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  me  any  thing,  in  the  present  constitution 
of  either  department,  of  sufficient  weight  to  preclude  the  lands  attached 
to  them  being,  with  certain  modifications,  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  lands  of  the  island,  and  the  people  allowed  to  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  and  immunities.     The  whole  service  may,  I  am  confident,  be 
fully  provided  for,  by  voluntary  agreement  among  the  people ;   and  the 
system  of  forced  services  and  deliveries  at  inadequate  rates,  may  be 
abolished   in  these  departments,  with  at  least  equal  advantage  as  it 
has  been  done  in  others. 

Some  observations  would  be  necessary  in  this  place,  respecting  the 
Police  and  Judicial  Regulations,  were  it  not  intended  to  enter  fully  on 
that  question  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Minute.  Referring  to  what 
may  be  then  stated,  I  need  only  notice  here,  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  which  has  been  effected,  a  due  provision  has  been  made,  in 
each  district,  for  the  efficiency  of  these  departments ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  experience  has  hitherto  enabled  me  to  form  a  judgment,  the  general 
police  of  the  country  has  already  been  considerably  improved  : — fewer 
robberies  and  outrages  have  taken  place  than  heretofore,  and  the 
country  never,  at  any  period,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  more  uninter- 
rupted 
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rupted  state  of  tranquillity.  Provisional  regulations  have  been  esta- 
blished for  regulating  the  price  of  labour,  in  a  due  proportion  to  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  T  am  not  aware  that,  in  any  one  instance,  the 
public  service  has  been  even  temporarily  impeded  during  the  progress  of 
the  change.  The  different  officers  already  comprehend,  and  are  becom- 
ing daily  more  familiar  with,  the  principles  of  administration,  and 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  will  be  found  as  well,  if  not  better 
provided  for,  than  under  the  former  system. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Establish-  In  carrying  into  effect  the  various  arrangements  connected  with 

the  new  system,  the  extent  of  the  different  establishments,  required  to 
carry  on  the  public  service,  naturally  attracted  early  attention.  It  was 
to  be  calculated,  that  one  of  the  first  inconveniencies  connected  with 
the  change,  would  be  the  increase  of  establishments  in  every  depart- 
ment : — at  the  same  time  it  was  obvious,  that  the  change  did,  in  fact, 
effect  a  reduction  in  establishment,  in  as  far  as  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  revenue  formerly  derived,  and  that  now  exhibited,  must 
have  been  consumed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  an  intermediate  establish- 
ment which  formerly  existed,  and  which  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  establishments  necessary,  must  of 
course  depend  entirely  on  the  system  of  management  intended  to  be 
pursued  ;  and  as  that  point  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in 
another  part  of  this  Minute,  I  shall,  in  concluding  this  cursory  view 

of 
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of  the  settlement  which  has  been  effected,  merely  annex  a  detailed  list 
of  the  establishments  which  I  have  provisionally  authorized,  and  which, 
while  they  provide  in  most  districts  for  the  separation  of  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Departments,  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied,  are 
fully  adequate  to  the  duties  required,  and  need  in  no  case  be  increased 
in  amount,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue.  Under  the 
detailed  system  of  management,  the  whole  of  the  native  establishments 
is  paid  in  land  ;  but  the  value  of  that  land  being  regularly  fixed  by  the 
assessment,  is  set  down  in  the  lists  as  their  respective  salaries,  the  same 
forming  a  deduction  from  the  general  rental  of  the  district. 

From  these  lists  and  accompanying  estimates,  the  Board  well  per- 
ceived, that  while  the  allowances  have  been  fixed  on  the  necessary  and 
approved  principles  of  liberality,  correspondent  to  the  trust  reposed, 
the  fixed  establishments  of  the  Revenue  Department  in  the  Eastern 
Districts,  when  estimated  in  money,  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
Rs.  80,000  per  month  ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Sama- 
rang  and  Sourabaya,  the  fixed  establishments  are  not  estimated  to  exceed 
seventeen  per  cent. ;  and  that,  including  these  and  every  fixed  esta- 
blishment East  of  Cheribon,  including  the  Native  Courts,  these  charges 
will  not  equal  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  gross  collections. 

I  should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  the 
distinguished  ability,  zeal,  integrity,  and  perseverance  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  have  assisted  me  in  the   introduction  of  this  new  system  of 
management,  did  I  not  take  this  occasion  to  record  my  unreserved  ap- 
probation 
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probation  of  their  conduct  throughout,  and  my  personal  acknowledge- 
ments to  them  individually,  for  the  willing  share  which  they  have 
taken,  in  carrying  my  plans  into  effect.  On  so  early  a  connexion  with 
this  Island,  without  a  regular  establishment,  it  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  that  instruments  would  not  have  been  found  to  effect  so 
important  a  change ;  but  the  greater  the  doubt  in  this  respect,  the 
greater  the  honour,  the  credit,  and  the  claim  of  those  who  have  come 
forward.  I  might  challenge  a  better  exhibition  of  the  British  character 
to  be  afforded.  Placed  in  situations  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were 
considered  only  as  affording  a  fortune  to  the  individual,  in  many  in- 
stances where  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  strongest  Government  to 
restrict,  and  so  uncertain  in  their  tenure,  that  every  blast  that  blew 
was  expected  to  bring  the  news  of  a  change  which  would  remove  them 
from  the  Island,  they  have,  without  an  exception,  felt  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  British  Nation  prompt  them  above  every  selfish  con- 
sideration, and  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  enabled  me  to  effect  a 
revolution,  which  two  centuries  of  the  Dutch  Administration  could 
scarcely  dream  of. 

I  should  be  unpardonable,  did  I  not  bring  these  names  forward  to 
public  notice,  and  there  is  no  duty  of  my  office  which  I  can  perform 
with  greater  pleasure. 

Although  Major  Yule  has  already  received  the  strongest  approba- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Government,  of  his  distinguished  conduct  in 
Bantam,  it  is  due  to  him,  that  this  occasion  be  not  omitted,  again  to 

testify 
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testify  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
country  from  his  able  administration. 

In  Cheribon,  also,  I  feel  myself  peculiarly  indebted  to  Colonel 
Raban,  for  the  perfect  tranquillity  and  good  order  which  prevails. 
The  approved  ability  and  decided  character  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  induced 
me  to  select  that  gentleman  as  a  Commissioner  for  introducing  the  Land 
Rental  into  that  province  : — his  able  report  on  the  settlement,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received  by  all  classes  of  inhabitants,  will 
prove,  with  what  justice  my  choice  was  fixed;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
neither  his  ability,  or  the  zeal  with  which  he  exercised  it  for  the  public 
benefit,  in  this  instance,  will  pass  unnoticed  by  the  higher  Authorities. 

If  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  any  where,  Cheribon  was  the 
place  pointed  out ;  and,  aware  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  task,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chief  Authority  not  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  during  the  change,  I  was  further  led  to  make 

- 

this  separate  appointment,  in  order  that  Colonel  Raban  might  be  able 
to  watch  over  the  political  movements  of  the  different  Chiefs.  The 
subsequent  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  actual  realization  of 
the  revenues  in  cash,  notwithstanding  its  late  distracted  and  impover- 
ished state,  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  able  and  proper  administration 
of  the  district  committed  to  his  charge. 

To  Major  Keasberry,  for  having  effected  the  settlement  in  Tagal, 
my  acknowledgments  are  particularly  due ;  and  I  feel  confident  that, 
from  the  zeal  and  diligence  which  he  has  already  evinced  in  the  collec- 

l.  tion 
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tion  of  materials,  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  in  the  early 
introduction  into  this  valuable  Residency  of  any  more  detailed  system 
that  may  be  decided  upon. 

In  attempting  to  record  that  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of 
the  districts  of  Paccalongang  and  the  Cadoe,  I  feel  myself  incompe- 
tent to  express,  in  terms  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  the  impression 
which  his  exertions  have  made  on  me.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better, 
than  refer  to  his  own  Reports,  as  they  are  recorded  on  the  Revenue 
Proceedings  :  they  are  replete  with  good  sense,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  with  fair  and  considerate  reasoning. 

The  settlement  of  the  Samarang  districts  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Eales,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  establishing  the  land  rental  in 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Island,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  Government. 

In  the  district  of  Japara  and  Joana,  I  consider  myself  fortunate, 
in  having  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  indefatigable  and  persevering 
talent  of  Mr.  M'Quoid,  a  gentleman  as  distinguished  for  his  honour 
and  probity,  as  for  his  unwearied  zeal  in  the  public  service.  The 
transfer  of  the  Salt  Department  under  his  superintendence  had  hardly 
been  effected,  when  he  undertook  the  settlement  of  these  districts  : — 
a  work  which  he  accomplished  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  short  period  allowed 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.     His  claims  to  consideration  on  this 

account, 
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account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  establishing  the  new 
regulations  for  the  Salt  Department,  are  peculiarly  striking,  and  call 
for  my  strongest  recommendations  in  his  favour. 

From  Colonel  Adams,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Sourabaya  districts,  I  have  experienced  the  same  honourable  zeal 
and  exertions,  that  I  have  on  former  occasions  had  occasion  to  notice ; 
and  considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  districts,  his  claims 
to  my  acknowledgments  and  approbation  are  strong. 

I  should  now  have  felt  an  inexpressible  pleasure  in  recording  the 
high  sense  which  I  entertain  of  the  superior  abilities  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  settlement  of 
the  districts  East  of  Sourabaya,  had  not  the  untimely  loss  of  that 
valuable  officer,  at  a  period  when  his  services  were  so  much  called  for, 
cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  all  that  related  to  him.  A  just  tribute  is, 
however,  due  to  his  memory ;  and  in  acknowledging  that  he  possessed 
my  full  confidence,  and  stood  foremost  in  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
system,  I  owe  it  to  his  character,  to  record  that  I  uniformly  found  in 
him  an  able,  upright,  and  zealous  assistant. 

There  are  other  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Lieutenants  Cotes 
and  Jourdan,  who  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  zealous  promoters  of  the 
new  arrangements.  The  former  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
while  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Chinese  Districts ;  and  since,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Revenue  Department.  To 
the  latter  was  entrusted  the  settlement  at  Passoruwang,    under  the 

l  2  general 
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general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  His  Report  on  the  settle- 
ment, which  has  been  already  referred  to,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  his  pretensions,  and  of  his  ability  to  execute  the  important 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

raj  iyr'vjrr 

But  there  is  one  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am,  above  all,  indebted  for 
the  happy  accomplishment  of  this  important  change.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Muntinghe,  whose  ability  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  whose  love  of  justice 
is  only  equalled  by  the  universal  benevolence  of  his  views.  To  him  I  am 
indebted  for  the  selection  of  the  best  talents,  and  the  command  of  all  the 
information  which  Java  afforded,  on  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Government.  It  was  Mr.  Muntinghe  who  first  pointed  out  to  me  the 
gross  errors,  and  the  still  grosser  corruptions,  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  from  a  confidence  in  his  opinion,  and  a  reliance  on 
his  unerring  judgment,  that  I  first  conceived  it  practicable  to  work  the 
change  which  has  been  wrought. 

If  what  has  been  accomplished  turns  out,  as  I  confidently  trust  it 
will,  to  the  eventual  happiness  and  general  prosperity  of  Java,  Mr. 
Muntinghe  must  be  considered  as  the  link  which  connected  all  that  was 
liberal  and  enlightened  in  the  views  of  the  former  Administration  of  the 
country,  with  that  simple  desire  of  doing  what  was  just  and  good, 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  of  saying,  vain  as  it  may  appear,  has  been 
the  sole  object  of  the  present  Government. 

TENURES 

■ 
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TENURES  OF  LAND  and  STATE  OF  SOCIETY 

AMONG  THE  JAVANESE. 

Tenures  of 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  review  of  the  settlement  which  has  Land  an<i 
°  °  state  of  So- 

been  effected,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  this  entire  change  in  the  theJavanesl 

mode  of  administration  has  been  conducted,  I  proceed  to  the  third  and 
concluding  part  of  this  Minute : — and  here  the  most  interesting  and 
important  point  for  consideration  is,  the  actual  state  of  landed  tenure 
and  of  society  among  the  Javanese ;  how  far  these  have  been  consi- 
dered in  the  recent  settlement,  and  what  are  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  extent  of  our  present  information,  that  may  guide  us 
in  the  future  administration  of  the  country. 

I  took  an  early  occasion  to  record  my  decided  opinion,  that  in 
common  with  other  Asiatic  Governments,  there  existed  in  Java  no 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil  between  the  actual  cultivator  and  the 
Sovereign  ;  that  all  appropriations  of  land  were  of  a  temporary  nature, 
revocable  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  those 
to  whom  land  was  assigned  by  the  Sovereign,  held  the  same  by  any 
hereditary  claim.  These  observations,  however,  were  intended  rather 
to  apply  to  the  Eastern  Districts  of  the  Island,  than  to  the  Western  or 
Sunda  Districts,  which,  from  their  scanty  population  and  impove- 
rished 
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rished  state,  seemed  to  demand  only  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
general  question.  For  the  same  reason,  the  institution  of  the  Eastern 
Districts  will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to  hereafter. 

It  did  not  follow,  that  when  land  was  assigned  to  the  nobility 
and  officers  of  Government,  among  which  class  must  be  included  all 
persons  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  and  the  Sovereign,  they 
resided  on  them  or  superintended  the  cultivation.     They  seldom  visited 
their  lands  :  indeed  the  services  they  were  required  to  perform,  generally 
detained  them  at  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  when   the  uncertain 
tenure  on  which  they  held   them  is  adverted  to,  it  is  not   surprising 
that  they  should  generally  have  been  contented  to  take  from  the  actual 
cultivators  the  Government  share  of  the  produce,  without  any  personal 
interference  in  the  detail  of  the  management.     It  could  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  expected,  that  the  Jayang  Sekars,  a  description  of  armed 
police,  or  persons  employed  in  the  post  establishment,  who  were  inva- 
riably paid  in  land,  would  superintend  the  cultivation,  and  they  accord- 
ingly only  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  that  share  of  the  crop, 
which  the  cultivator  had  been   accustomed  to  give  to  the  superior. 
Thus,  in  most  instances,  the  appropriations  of  land  which  were  made 
for  the   public   service   in  the  Company's  districts,  at  least,  did  not 
affect  the  actual  cultivators  : — to  them  it  was  indifferent,  whether  they 
paid  to  the  Sovereign    or   to   the  officer  of  Government ;    they  still 
retained  their  share  of  the  crop,  according  to  usage  and  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.     This  observation,  however,  applies  more 

particularly 
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particularly  to  lands  situated  at  a  distance  from   the  residence  of  the 
Chief  Authority,  or  those  in  which  peculiar  circumstances  have  induced 
a  stronger   attachment   and   respect  to   ancient  institutions,  than  in 
others.     Thus,    for   instance,    in   the   district  of  Cadoes,    under   the 
Residency  of  Japara,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  cultivators  regularly 
dispose  of  their  lands   for  money,  and  that  grants  of  such  transfers 
are  duly  registered   and  attested  by  the  Punghooloo,  or  priest,   the 
person    to   whom  the   lands  may  be  assigned   by  the  Regent   being 
expressly  prohibited  from  all  claims,  except  the  Government  share  of 
the  crop.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  despotic  authority,  it  may  naturally 
be  expected,  that  the  constant  and  undefined  demands  for  the  public 
service,  and  the  corresponding  demand  on  the  land,  led   to  continual 
changes  in  its  distribution.     In  some  cases,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  Government  employ, 
while  the  lands  were  divided  among  the  remainder :  these  were  alter- 
nately changed  at  the  end  of  each  year.     In  others,  it  was  the  inva- 
riable rule  for  the  head  of  the  village  to  apportion  to  each  individual 
cultivator  his  share  of  the  land  annually,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Regents ;  and  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case,  that  the  head 
of  the  village   was  appointed   by  the  Regent,  and   considered  as  his 
personal  agent,  in  collecting  from  the  people  all  that  could  be  extracted 
from  them  : — but  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  case,  the  lands  of  one 

village  were  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  or  that  the 
cultivators  removed,  except  of  their  own  accord. 

The 
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The  following  extract  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  landed  tenures  under  the  Native  Government 
of  Java,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  view  which  that  gentleman  was 
first  inclined  to  take  of  the  subject. 

"  The  immediate  occupants  of  the  land  are  the  cultivators.     This 
"  class  of  persons   is  distinguished,  in  the  Javanese  language,  by  a 
"  term,  not  inexpressive  of  their  real  condition,  wong  chilet,  mean- 
"  ing  little,  low,  or  mean  persons.     To  these  the  land  is  let,  in  such 
"  proportions,  and  on  such  terms,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord  may 
"  dictate  :  such  as  he  can   be  warranted,  by  his  own  unstable  tenure, 
"  to  grant,  or  in  other  words,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  spring 
"  from  those  arbitrary  principles,  which  invariably  regulate  the  con- 
"  dition  of  landed  property  in  Java.     The  usual  proportion  of  land 
"  which  a  single  cultivator  holds,  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
"  of  a  jung.     Each  cultivator  labours  the  lands  which  he  rents,  for 
"  his  own   separate  advantage ;  and  though  for  purposes  of  mutual 
"  protection,  a  number  of  cultivators  are   assembled  together  in  one 
"  village,  there  exists  no  community  of  property  among  them,  and  it 
"  may  even  happen,  that  cultivators  who  live  as  next-door  neighbours 
"  in  the  same  village,  are  frequently  as  distinct  and  unconnected,  as 
"  those  who  live  twenty  miles  off. 

"  A  written  lease,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  a  thing  altogether 
"  unknown;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the 
"  existence  of  such  a  contract  would  be  incompatible  with  the  known 

"  condition 
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"  condition  of  landed  tenures.  The  tenant  bargains  with  the  landlord 
"  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  season  or  twelvemonth,  which  gene- 
"  rally  implies  two  crops.  Some  of  the  neighbours  are  called  to 
"  witness  the  engagement ;  and  this  form,  generally,  suffices  to  bind 
"  a  contract  of  so  simple  and  temporary  a  nature. 

"  The  payments,  except  in  particular  cases,  are  half  yearly,  and 
<e  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  When  of  this  latter  description,  the 
"  usual  proportion  of  the  landlord,  if  the  land  be  sawah,  is  one-half, 
"  or  if  it  be  tagal,  one-third,  on  account  of  the  greater  labour 
"  which  it  requires  and  its  less  productiveness. 

"  The  practice  is  for  the  cultivator  to  reap  his  own  share  of  the 
"  crop,  and  leave  on  the  ground  the  landlord's  portion.     When  it  is  a 
"  money  payment,  the  rent  is  always  paid  in  advance,  at  the  time  of 
"  concluding  the  bargain.     Should,  however,  the  landlord  be  removed 
"  before  the  crop  is  reaped,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  culti- 
"  vator  is  inevitably  defrauded  ;  for  the  new  landlord  will  be  sure  to  de- 
"  marid  fresh  terms,  and  to  cancel  the  engagements  of  his  predecessor. 
"  Besides  the  actual  rent  of  the  lands,  the  cultivator  is  assessed 
"  with  a  variety  of  other  payments,  in  the   shape  of  taxes  or  contri- 
"  butions.     These  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  shall, 
"  therefore,  state  in  this  place,  only  such  as  are  most  prevalent. 

"  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  ground-rent  of  houses, 
"  called  pachumplang  (door- tax)  ;  or,  in  ridicule,  pungaivang  (air- 
"  tax).     The  annual  amount  of  this  is  about  one- sixth  or  seventh  of  a 

M  "  Spanish 
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"  Spanish  Dollar  on  each  cultivator ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
"  thing,  on  each  house  or  family. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  pachumplang,  a 
"  rent  is  paid  for  the  number  of  fruit-trees ;  but  this  not  very  fre- 
"  quent. 

"  Contributions  to  the  landlord  in  services,  when  reaping  his 
"  crop,  and  on  various  other  occasions,  form  another  source  of  taxa- 
"  tion,  which  is  universal. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  paying  the  pachum- 
tc  plang,  each  cultivator  is  taxed  annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
"  cotton-thread.  This  tax,  which  was  imposed  by  the  influence  of 
"  the  Dutch  Government,  and  for  their  advantage,  has  of  late  years 
"  become  much  less  prevalent  than  heretofore : — it  is,  however,  still 
"  general  in  the  Eastern  Districts. 

"  Other  irregular  contributions  are  levied  occasionally,  under 
i\  various  pretexts  :  such  as  arbitrary  fines  levied  for  trivial  or  alleged 
"  offences  ;  and  contributions  on  the  birth  or  marriage  of  the  children 
"  of  the  landholder,  the  Chief  who  holds  the  lands  from  the  Prince, 
"  or  of  the  Prince  himself. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  contributions  in  money  or  service,  for 
"  the  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  water-courses,  &c. 

"  For  charitable  or  religious  purposes,  the  contributions  are  not 
"  inconsiderable.  The  village  priest  receives  from  each  individual  in 
"  the  village  an  annual  payment  of  about  five  pounds  of  husked  rice, 

"  and 
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"  and  from  each  cultivator  the  twenty-fifth  sheaf  of  his  rice  crop. 
u  This  last  is  the  Mahomedan  zakat,  or  alms,  which  the  Javanese 
"  corruptly  pronounce  chakat. 

"  The  occupant  in  Java  possesses  no  fixed  or  unalienable  rights  to 
"  the  soil,  as  in  Bengal,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  deprived  of  his 
"  possession  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord.  When  aggrieved,  how- 
"  ever,  he  is  not  without  an  ultimate  resource.  He  may  quit  an  op- 
"  pressive  landlord,  and  seek  a  new  and  more  lenient  master,  after 
"  going  through  the  established  ceremony  of  presenting  to  the  land- 
"  holder,  a  fowl  and  a  basket  of  rice :  he  has  even  the  privilege  either 
"  of  disposing  of  his  house,  or  carrying  off  the  materials  of  it,  as  he 
"  may  think  proper.  Emigrations,  however,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
"  are  not  frequently  resorted  to.  The  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  which 
"  in  Java  are  held  in  high  veneration,  attach  the  peasantry  so  much, 
"  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  oppression  will  compel  them  to  for- 
"  sake  them ;  and  advantage  is  not  infrequently  taken  of  this  supersti- 
"  tious  attachment,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  rents  to  an  exorbi- 
"  tant  height.  It  follows,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that  degraded  as 
"  is  the  condition  of  the  Javanese  peasantry,  the  condition  of  rustic 
"  or  predial  slavery,  which  might  at  first  sight  be  suspected,  has  no 
"  existence.  An  experience  of  the  mutual  benefits  resulting  from  & 
"  forbearance  of  the  capricious  exercise  of  power,  and  the  advantages 
"  of  some  regard  to  the  obligation  of  good  faith,  must,  in  some  mea- 
'i  sure,  contribute  in  every  society  to   meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
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"  people.  The  comparative  comforts  which  the  cultivators  enjoy, 
"  arise  mostly  from  those  negative  advantages,  aided  by  the  facility  of 
"  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  soil  of  admirable  fertility,  and 
"  in  a  climate  which  gives  rise  to  few  wants. 

"  The  person  whom,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name,  I 
"  have  hitherto  styled  the  landholder,  is  by  the  Javanese  termed  a 
"  Bakal.  An  interpretation  of  this  term  will  go  a  great  length  to- 
"  wards  explaining  the  nature  of  the  office,  which  by  no  means  implies 
"  a  landholder,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  that  word  :  a 
"  sense,  indeed,  in  which  it  can  have  no  existence  in  this  part  of  the 
"  world. 

"  The  Javanese  institutions,  whether  civil  or  military,  recognize 
"  a  gradation  of  petty  officers,  of  whom  the  Bakal  is  one.  The  officer 
"  of  superior  rank,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  uniformly  understood  to 
"  possess  the  privilege  of  appointing  him  who  is  immediately  under 
"  him  : — this  prerogative  is  equally  exercised  by  private  persons  as  by 
"  the  officers  of  Government.  The  Tumangung,  or  other  chief,  him- 
M  self  nominated  by  the  Prince,  nominates  the  Demdng  or  Mantri-d&a, 
"  and  the  JDemdng  the  Bakal,  who  is  vested  with  authority  over  the 
"  cultivators,  whom  he  invests  with  lands,  or  whom  he  deprives  of 
"  them,  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  Bakal,  therefore,  or  more  correctly 
M  Bakal-desa,  might  with  greater  propriety  be  termed  an  officer  of  Go- 
"  vernment,  or  the  agent  of  a  private  person.  With  respect  to  the 
"  cultivators,  or  actual  occupants,  he  is,  however,  the  actual  land- 


"  holder  : 
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"  holder ;  and,  on  this  account,  I  have  distinguished  him  under  that 
"  appellation. 

"  The  usual  quantity  of  land  which  custom  has  subjected  to  the 
"  authority  of  a  Bakal,  seldom  exceeds  sixjungs,  or  is  less  than  half 
"  ajung.  A  small  portion  of  this  land  he  usually  retains  in  his  own 
"  hands;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  he  is  strictly  a  cultivator. 

"  The  tenure  of  the  Bakal  is  hardly  less  insecure  than  that  of  the 
"  cultivator : — like  him,  he  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
"  immediate  superiors.  The  nature  of  this,  however,  in  some  res- 
"  pects,  contributes  to  check  a  very  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  autho- 
"  rity.  From  the  advantages  acquired  by  actual  possession  and  the 
"  capital  thus  accumulated,  the  Bakal,  generally  speaking,  becomes 
"  the  fittest  and  ablest  person  to  pay  the  superior  the  full  rent  of  the 
"  lands : — it  is,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  the  latter  not  to  remove 
"  him,  and  thus  the  interest  of  his  superior  gives  to  his  situation,  at 
"  least,  a  certain  degree  of  stability.  This  security,  however,  is  far 
<s  from  approaching  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  When  a  new  chief, 
"  or  JDemdng,  is  appointed,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  remove  the  old 
"  Bakal;  and  his  having  paid  his  rent  in  advance  is  no  security  to 
"  him,  but  rather  an  inducement  for  this  oppressive  conduct.  It  by 
"  no  means,  however,  always  happens,  that  the  Bakal  tamely  submits 
"  to  this  injustice;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  resistance  of  the  new 
"  Bakal.     The  adherents  of  both  parties  join  them,  open   hostilities 
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ensue,  and  in  such  frays,  which  are  of  daily  occurrence,  many  lives 
"  are  lost. 

"  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  the  office  of  the  Bakal  partakes, 
in  many  respects,  of  that  of  an  officer  of  Government,  a  factor,  or 
a  cultivator: — in  this  light,  therefore,  he  is  nominally  answerable 
"  for  the  whole  of  the  collections  made  from  the  cultivators,  and  the 
"  avowed  emoluments  of  his  situation  may  be  looked  upon,  rather  as 
**  the  wages  of  his  office,  than  as  the  profits  of  his  stock  or  capital. 
"  One-fifth  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  cultivators,  is  usually  estimated  as 
"  the  proportion  which  by  right  belongs  to  the  BukaL  His  perquisites 
"  are  not  included: — of  these,  the  most  important  arise  out  of  the 
"  manner  in  which  the  ground-rent  of  houses  is  collected.  Each  cul- 
"  tivator,  as  already  stated,  pays  a  fixed  tax  on  this  account.  Such 
"  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied  by  the  Bakal,  but  his  payment  to 
"  his  superior  is  made  on  a  different  principle.  Each  jung  of  land  is 
"  considered  as  assessed  at  a  fixed  rate  (a  quarter  Spanish  Dollar  annu- 
"  ally)  which  is  far  below  the  aggregate  arising  from  the  manner  in 
•  which  the  tax  is  levied  by  the  Bakal.  The  balance  is  the  acknow- 
"  ledged  emolument  of  the  latter  ;  though,  in  some  instances,  an  ava- 
"  ricious  superior  will  lay  claim  to  it,  and  even  occasionally  send  an 
"  agent  on  the  spot  to  collect  the  pachumplang,  leaving  no  part  at  all 
"  to  the  Bakal,  who,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  repair  the  loss  by  new 
"  exactions  from  the  cultivators. 

"  Though 
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Though  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  cultivators,  I  have 
"  denominated  the  Bakal  a  landholder,  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  he 

"  holds  immediately  from   the  Government.     He  is,    generally,    the 

- 

"  tenant  of  those  who  hold  the  lands  directly  from  the  Sovereigns,  or 
"  the  tenant  of  their  agent ;  or,  as  may  be,  of  the  agent  of  the  So- 
"  vereign  himself,  in  the  instance  of  such  lands  as  are  retained  for  the 
"  direct  revenue  of  the  Prince  (siti  majigan). 

"  The  agent  here  alluded  to,  is  a  person  of  much  importance  in 
"  the  present  state  of  landed  property  in    Java,  and  has  been  already 

■ 

"  mentioned,  under  the  denomination  of  a  Demang  ;  a  word  which, 
"  taken  generally,  expresses  the  highest  of  that  gradation  of  petty 
"  officers  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  When  a  Demang  is  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  Government,  he  is 
"  properly  a  collector ;  when  employed  on  the  part  of  an  individual, 
"  he  may  be  denominated  that  person's  factor  :  and  every  observation 
"  which,  in  this  light,  is  applicable  to  the  Bakal,  is  also  applicable  to 
M  him.  The  relation  of  the  Demang  to  the  Bakal  is  similar  to  that 
"  which  exists  between  the  latter  and  the  cultivators.  The  Bakal  is 
"  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Demang,  whose  situa- 
"  tion  rests  upon  a  tenure  equally  frail,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
"  immediate  superior. 

"  The  quantity  of  land  usually  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
"  Demdng  is  from  three  or  four  Jungs  to  a  hundred.  He  is  ansvvera- 
"  ble  to  his   superior  for  the  whole  rent,  receiving  one-fifth  of  the 

"  rents 
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"  rents  of  all  the  Bakals  under  him,   besides  a  proportion  of  per- 
"  quisites. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that  the  ex- 
"  istence  of  these  intermediate  tenants  is  universal.  In  a  fine  district, 
"  of  which  I  had  the  temporary  charge,  somewhat  more  than  one- 
"  half  of  the  lands  were  thus  situated ;  while  the  rest  were  adminis- 
"  tered  by  Bakals,  answerable  directly  to  the  Sovereign,  or  those  who 
"  held  immediately  of  him. 

"  As  the  Bakals  frequently  occupy  lands  as  cultivators,  so  do  the 
"  Demangs  occasionally  occupy  lands  as  Bakals:  generally  such  as 
"  they  have  held  while  themselves  Bakals ;  for  from  this  rank  the 
"  Demangs  are  almost  invariably  appointed. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance  to  state,  that  to  both  is  attached  a  cer- 
"  tain  share  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  those  placed  respec- 
"  tively  under  them.  This  responsibility  implies  the  possession  of  some 
"  limited  judicial  authority :  they  are,  therefore,  empowered  to  settle 
"  petty  disputes,  and  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  Such  are  the  persons  in  whose  hands  are  vested  the  management 
"  of  the  lands.  In  the  Native  Government,  the  Sovereign  takes  little 
"  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  land  revenue  : — he  expects  a  certain 
"  revenue,  and  if  this  be  realized,  he  is  little  anxious  about  the  means. 
"  The  servants  of  Government,  or  others,  who  hold  lands  as  salary  or 
"  subsistence,  observe  a  similar  conduct.  They  are  generally  resident 
"  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  it  most  frequently  happens,  that 

"  they 
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"  they  never  even  once  visited  the  lands  which  yield  them  a  revenue ; 
"  nay,  are  often  so  ignorant  regarding  them,  that  they  do  not  know 
"  their  very  geographical  situation. 

"  It  is  this  state  of  things  that  has  given  rise  to  the  appointment 
**  of  Demdngs.  When  the  Sovereign,  or  a  private  person,  happens 
"  to  hold  a  quantity  of  land  contiguous  to  each  other,  over  which  there 
"  may  happen  to  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  Bakals,  in  place  of  keeping 
"  an  account  with  each  of  these,  he  adopts  a  plan  more  suitable  to 
"  his  natural  indolence,  appointing  one  person  to  the  charge  of  the 
"  whole,  who  saves  him  the  trouble  of  detail,  and  pays  him  the  rent 
"  without  further  inconvenience.  This  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
"  origin  of  the  class  of  persons  called  Demdngs  or  Mantri-desa. 

"  The  payments  made  by  the  Demdngs  or  Bakals  to  the  Govern - 
"  ment,  or  to  those  who  hold  lands  from  Government,  are  of  three 
"  different  descriptions ;  the  first  consists  of  a  payment  in  kind,  the 
"  second  a  payment  in  money,  and  the  third  of  a  payment  in  labour 
"  (sikap).  These  last  are  cultivators,  who  are  employed  at  the  seat 
"  of  Government  by  the  Prince  and  his  Chiefs,  in  the  capacity  of  me- 
"  nial  servants  and  other  attendants.  This  mode  of  payment  is  ex- 
"  tremely  common.  The  persons  thus  employed  seldom  continue  longer 
"  in  their  occupation  than  five  or  six  months,  when  they  return  home 
"  and  are  supplied  by  others. 

"  The  whole  lands  of  the  state  pay  to  the  Sovereign  a  tax  upon 
"  each  Jung,    already  alluded  to  under   the   name   of  pachumplang. 

n  "  Those 
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"  Those  who  bold  lands  from  the  Prince  are  answerable  for  this  tax, 
"  which  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  Spanish  Dollar  per  Jung,  payable 
"  once  a  year. 

"  There  is  another  tax,  of  a  similar  description,  levied  also  by 
"  the  Jung: — this  is  denominated  the  krigago,  and  its  declared  ob- 
"  ject  is  the  repair  of  the  public  roads  and  bridges.  In  distant  dis- 
"  tricts,  through  which  there  are  no  public  roads,  this  tax  equals  in 
"  amount  the  pachumplang :  in  the  more  frequented  districts,  where 
"  the  services  of  the  peasantry  may  be  readily  called  for,  its  amount 
"  is  half  of  that  sum,  or  the  eighth  of  a  Spanish  Dollar.  The 
"  amount  of  these  taxes  either  adds  to  the  aggregate  rent  de- 
"  manded  from  the  Bakal  or  Demdng,  or  perhaps,  rather  more  fre- 
u  quently,  each  Jung  is  assessed  with  the  specific  amount :  except, 
w  indeed,  when  the  Chiefs,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  prejudice  of 
"  the  Bakal  or  Demdng,  interfere  in  the  detail  of  collecting  the 
"  ground- rent  of  houses,  which  is  the  source  of  both  these  taxes. 

"  From  the  facts  already  adduced,  regarding  the  state  of  landed 
"  tenures,  it  will  have  appeared,  that  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil 
"  is  unquestionably  vested  in  the  Sovereign.  This  principle  is  so  uni- 
"  versally  established,  and  so  frequently  exercised,  that  it  is  almost 
"  superfluous  to  offer  any  proof  of  it.  Such  is  the  fluctuation  of 
"  landed  property,  from  the  operation  of  this  principle,  that  there  is 
"  not  perhaps  all  over  the  country,  at  the  present  day,  ten  Jungs  of 
"  land  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  held   them 
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"  fifty,  nay  but  thirty  years  ago.  The  actual  effect  of  the  principle 
is,  indeed,  even  more  violent  than  we  should  be  led  at  first  sight  to 
argue.  The  descendants  of  those  who,  no  great  number  of  years 
ago,  were  in  affluence,  holding  the  highest  employments  of  the 
"  state,  and  consequently,  important  and  valuable  tracts  of  land, 
"  may  now  be  seen,  not  only  not  inheriting  the  possession  of  their 
"  forefathers,  but  hardly  enjoying  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  and 
"  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  The  effect  of 
"  habit  is  such,  that  this  reverse  ot  fortune  excites  no  surprise,  and 
"  even  no  discontent.  Much  of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to 
"  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  have  been  so  prevalent  within  the 
"  last  seventy  years  ;  but,  independent  of  this,  such  maxims  seem 
"  naturally  to  belong  to  that  arbitrary  spirit,  which  characterizes  the 
"  political  institutions  of  the  Javanese. 

"  The  lands,  then,  are  the  undisputed  property  of  the  Sovereign, 
"  and  form  the  chief  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  To  support 
"  the  personal  and  some  other  expenses  of  the  Sovereign,  a  share  is 
"  retained  immediately  in  his  own  hands,  generally  known  under  the 
"  denomination  of  majigan  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  without 
"  coming  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  shape  of  revenue,  contributes 
"  directly  to  the  reward  of  the  servants  and  officers  of  Government. 
"  Part  of  such  lands  is  an  avowed  salary,  and  part  is  held  on  a  kind 
"  of  tenure,  which,  without  any  great  impropriety,  may  be  termed 
"  feudal,  as  it  implies  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  armed  men, 
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"  to  be  held  in  constant  pay  and  readiness  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Sovereign.  A  distribution  of  lands  is  the  favourite  and  almost 
"  universal  mode  of  payment ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
"  that  this  impolitic  and  pernicious  system  has  not  been  less  prevalent 
"  under  the  Dutch  Government,  than  that  of  the  Natives  themselves. 

"  As  the  salaries  of  the  lowest  menial,  as  well  as  the  highest 
"  officer  of  Government,  are  almost  always  defrayed  in  the  manner 
11  now  stated,  the  quantities  of  land  must  be  very  variable : — some  are 
"  as  high  as  two  thousand  chachas,  and  others  as  low  as  three  or  four. 

"  The  rank  and  condition  of  a  man  is  not  infrequently  ascertained 
"  by  the  quantity  of  land  which  he  holds  ;  a  practice  somewhat  similar 
"  to  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Mogul  Government  of  India, 
"  where  the  rank  and  income  of  a  noble  was  determined  by  the 
"  number  of  horse  which  he  commanded.  Agreeably  to  this  obser- 
"  vation,  we  frequently  hear  of  such  titles  or  designations  as  the  fol- 
"  lowing,  Panglawe,  Panckat,  Panaties,  &c.  which  mean  in  the 
"  order  in  which  they  are  stated,  a  holder  of  twenty-five,  of  fifty,  or 
"  of  a  hundred  chachas.  Such  expressions  also  as  a  Bopah  (noble- 
"  man)  of  four  hundred,  of  five  hundred,  or  of  a  thousand,  &c.  are 
"  of  frequent  occurrence. 

"  When  the  person  receiving  lands  is  of  considerable  rank,  his 
"  lands  and  titles  are  conferred  by  a  written  instrument  termed  a 
"  naivolo  (literally  a  royal  writing^.  A  translation  of  two  is  annexed 
"  to  the  present  remarks.     These   authentic  and   original   documents 

"  are 
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"  are  of  more  authority,  and   will  prove  more  satisfactory  on  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  landed  tenures,  than  any  explanation  whatever. 

"  A  perusal  of  the  first  nawolo,  of  which  a  translation  is  given, 
"  will  point  out  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
"  lands  are  parcelled  out.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  lands  allotted 
"  to  an  individual,  in  place  of  being  contiguous  to  each  other,  are 
"  scattered  and  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  This  is  a  rule  univer- 
"  sally  observed  in  the  rich  and  populous  districts,  and  seems  to  have 
"  its  origin  in  the  jealousy  of  Government,  anxious  to  obviate  the 
"  danger  which  might  accrue  from  a  subject  acquiring  a  too  powerful 
"  or  preponderating  local  influence.  From  this  it  frequently  happens, 
"  that  a  Chief  who  holds  a  thousand  chachas,  may  not  have  a  dozen 
"  that  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  some  will  be  perhaps  as  far 
as  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  apart.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  translation  of  the  second  nawolo,  that  the  scanty  population 
"  and  resources  of  the  Eastern  Districts  seem  to  render  this  precaution 
"  unnecessary  in  them. 

The  facts  here  stated,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Javanese 
"  nobility,  will  go  a  considerable  length  towards  explaining  the  nature 
"  and  condition  of  the  tenures  of  those  persons,  who  under  the  various 
"  native  appellations  of  Adipatti,  Tumangung,  Ingahi,  &c.  are  gene- 
"  rally  known  to  Europeans  by  the  common  term  of  Regent. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  same  language,  the  same  reli- 
"  gion,  the  same  manners,  and  the  same  political  institutions,  at  one 
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"  time  prevailed  over  the  whole  Island,  which,  during  more  than  one 
"  period  of  its  history,  it  is  probable,  was  united  under  a  single  Sove- 
"  reign.  Could  we,  however,  suppose,  that  the  short  duration  or 
"  imperfect  establishment  of  such  a  Government  were  inadequate  to 
"  produce  the  uniformity  which  is  here  described,  we  could  not  easily 
"  deny,  but  that  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  uniformity,  at  least, 
"  was  likely  to  result  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  present 
"  dynasty,  retaining  at  all  times  a  powerful  and  preponderating  in- 
"  fluence  of  acknowledged  superiority,  has  during  a  period  of  be- 
"  tween  five  and  six  hundred  years,  varied  the  seat  of  Government 
"  over  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Island  ;  from  Pajajaran  to  Mo- 
"  jopahit,  from  Mojopahit  to  Damak,  from  Damak  to  Pajang,  from 
"  Pajang  to  Mataram,  from  Mataram  to  Carta  Sura,  and  from  Carta 
"  Sura  to  Solo. 

"  The  Government  which  appears  during  this  whole  period  to 
<(  have  prevailed,  was  the  same  which  now  exists,  viz.  a  pure  despo- 
"  tism,  in  which  no  class  of  the  people  possessed  hereditary  right  or 
"  privilege,  but  were  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

"  As  the  possessions  of  the  European  power,  as  well  in  the 
"  Western  as  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Island,  were  alike  subject  to 
"  such  administration,  the  observations  here  made  are  not  less 
"  applicable  to  them  than  to  the  present  possessions  of  the  Native 
"  Princes ;  although,  perhaps,  the  distracted  state  of  the  Island  at 
"  the  period  of  the  Dutch  invasion,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  powers 
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"  of  Government  in  the  Western  Districts  particularly,  and  conse- 
"  quently,  the  longer  established  usurpation  and  greater  independence 
"  of  the  Chiefs  who  governed  them,  may  demand  some  modification 
"  of  those  principles  in  their  favour. 

"  Under  the  Native  Princes,  at  the  present  day,  the   provisional 
"  administration  of  the  country  is  delegated  to   officers,  whose  titles, 
"  rank,  and   income,  bear  some   proportion   to   the  importance   and 
"  responsibility  of   their    charge.      Petty   districts   are   entrusted    to 
"  officers  styled  Ingahis  or  Mantris,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  class 
"  properly  denominated  the  nobility  (JBopati).     More  important  dis- 
"  tricts  are  entrusted  to  Tumangungs ;  and  when  several  districts  are 
"  contiguous,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  it  becomes  necessary 
f  to  delegate  to  one  officer  a  general  power  of  superintendence  over 
"  the  whole,  with   more  extensive  authority.      This  is,  in   fact,  the 
"  Government   which   at    present  prevails  on  the  part  of  both   the 
"  Native  Princes  in  the  East  end  of  the  Island,  or  in  what  are  called  the 
"  Monchonagore  districts  (literally,  the  distant  or  separated  countries) 
"  already  often  alluded  to. 

"  It  not  infrequently  happens,  that  when  powers  of  this  extensive 
"  nature  are  delegated,  that  the  officer  on  whom  they  are  conferred  is 
"  raised  to  the  highest  title  of  Javanese  nobility,  that  of  Adipatti. 
"  Under  the  present  Javanese  Princes,  their  two  ministers  alone  enjoy 
"  this  high  dignity :  but  when  the  dominions  of  the  Native  Power 
"  were  more  extensive,  it  appears  to  have  been  much  more  general ; 

"  and 
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"  and  accordingly,  under  the  kings  of  Mojopahit,  Jacatra,  Bandong, 
W  and  Sumidan,  with  their  depending  districts,  were  each  governed 
"  by  their  respective  Adipattis,  and  at  subsequent  periods  of  Java- 
"  nese  history,  Damak,  Pajang,  Mataram,  and  other  provinces  were 
"  administered  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  From  all  this  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  no  class  of  officers 
"  under  the  European  Power  are,  either  by  the  principles  of  the 
"  Native  Government  or  by  long  established  prescription,  vested  with 
"  any  species  of  hereditary  right  or  privilege  to  lands  or  office,  and 
"  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  claims  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
"  acknowledged  principles  of  Javanese  Government.,, 

The  above  observations  may  be  considered  as  rather  applicable  to 
the  tenure  of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  the  Native  Princes,  than  to 
the  general  tenure  in  the  different  districts  of  the  coast.     Confined  to 
the  native  provinces,  I  have  no  doubt   but  it   may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  is  actually  found  to  exist ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  inclined  to  defer  thus  much  to  Mr.  Crawford's 
opinion,  I  am  called  upon  to  object  to  many  of  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  been  induced  to  draw,  with  regard  to  the  general  institutions 
of  the  country.     It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  the  countries  imme- 
diately under   the  influence  of  the  Mahomedan    Government,  much 
respect  would  be  paid  to  ancient  usage  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  Bakal,  or  village  chief,  has,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Crawford's  Report, 
always  been  considered  as  included  in  the  patronage  of  the  superior 

land 
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land  owner :  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  tbat  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts, almost  every  Rakalship  has  its  price,  varying  from  twenty  to 
thirty  Dollars.  This  is  so  notoriously  an  abuse  of  power,  that  w6 
must  look  to  another  source  for  information,  than  the  corrupt  channels 
of  Mahomedan  usage. 

The  following  extract  of  a  Report  from  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins, 
entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the  districts  East  of  Sourabaya, 
affords  another  view  of  the  subject,  taken  in  a  quarter  of  the  Island 
where  the  establishments  were  of  recent  date,  where  the  European 
authority  had  not  interfered,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  Mahome- 
dan Government  was  scarcely  felt. 

"  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  detail  of  arrangements,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  present 
institutions,  and  to  ascertain  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  may  be  modi- 
"  fied,  with  practicable  benefit  to  the  public  service. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  Sir, 
"  the  great  advantage  of  adopting  former  establishments,  when  this 
"  measure  can  be  accomplished  with  safety,  over  the  introduction  of 
"  a  novel  system,  among  a  people,  whose  ignorance  makes  whatever 
"  is  new  a  subject  of  terror  and  hatred. 

"  In  entering  upon  this  question,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
"  which  must  accompany  my  enquiries,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
"  limited  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  languages,  and  of  the 
"  disadvantages  under  which  I  labour  in  these  respects,  to  say  nothing 
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i(  of  others  of  a  still  more  important  and  personal  nature,  in  compa- 
"  rison  with  gentlemen  who  have  already  laid  before  you  the  result  of 
"  their  researches,  and  have  furnished  plans  of  administration,  adapt- 
"  ed  to  the  government  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

"  Confining  myself  to  facts  and  to  the  localities  of  the  East  end 
"  of  Java,  I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  state  of  landed  tenure 
"  here  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  reported  to  be  in  other  parts  of 
"  Java,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

"  The  frequent  wars  which  the  people  were  engaged  in  with  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Bali  and  Madura,  had  reduced  these  districts  into  a 
"  state  of  wilderness,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

"  The  continued  care  chiefly  of  one  family,  and  the  encourage- 
"  ments  held  out,  by  security  of  property  and  person,  to  the  oppressed 
"  people  of  the  neighbouring  island,  brought  over  several  adventurers, 
"  who  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  they  cleared,  first  rent  free, 
"  and  afterwards  at  an  assessment,  fixed  at  different  rates,  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  necessities  of  the  landlord. 

"  If  several  persons  came  together,  their  leader  was  invested  with 
"  the  authority  of  Petingi  over  the  new  village  which  they  formed. 
"  When  individuals  associated  to  construct  a  village,  the  Chief  was 
"  elected  by  themselves,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  landlord  ;  and 
"  they  possessed  the  privilege,  common  in  all  the  districts  East  of 
"  Sourabaya,  of  annually  electing  their  Chief,  or  Petingi. 
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"  The  nature  of  the  duties  rendered  by  this  person  was  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  a  village,  that  this  privilege  was  most  in- 
"  timately  connected  with  its  existence. 

"  Whenever  a  new  assessment  was  imposed  on  the  lands,  it  was 
"  the  business  of  the  Petingi,  if  the  amount  was  too  high,  to  repre- 
"  sent  the  matter  to  the  superior,  and  to  state  the  inability  of  the 
"  people  to  make  good  the  amount  of  the  demand.  The  consequence 
"  was,  either  a  reduction  of  assessment  on  the  part  of  the  principal, 
"  or  desertion  on  that  of  the  people. 

"  But  when  the  amount  of  the  assessment  was  considered  rea- 
"  sonable  (and  any  amount  less  than  three-fifths  seems  to  have  been 
"  so  considered)  the  Petingi  had  to  assemble  all  the  people,  and  to 
"  distribute  to  each,  in  the  common  presence  of  all,  his  individual 
"  proportion  of  land,  with  a  statement  of  the  produce  to  be  paid. 
"  He  had  to  keep  a  kind  of  roster  of  all  duties  required  of  the  people, 
"  and  to  see  that  every  man  took  his  proper  turn. 

"  When  the  harvest  ripened,  he  had  to  watch  the  collectors,  that 
(i  they  exacted  no  more  from  each  man  than  his  proportion ;  and  the 
"  cultivator,  that  he  did  not  embezzle  any  part  of  the  due  of  Go- 
"  vernment. 

"  In  large  villages,  he  had  an  assistant  called  a  Cabayan,  who 
"  had  represented  him  in  his  absence,  and  with  the  Camatooah  and 
"  Modin  formed  a  court  for  settling  petty  village  disputes ;  subject, 
"  however,  to  a  reference,  if  the  parties  should  be  dissatisfied. 

o  2  "It 
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"  It  was  customary  for  the  people  of  the  village  to  cultivate  the 
"  lands  of  their  Petingis  without  payment.  This,  and  honour  of 
"  chiefship,  rendered  the  office  an  object  of  village  ambition ;  while 
"  an  annual  election,  and  the  fear,  if  turned  out,  of  being  called 
"  upon  to  justify  his  conduct,  rendered  this  officer  generally  a  steady 
"  and  careful  representative  of  his  constituents. 

"  All  strangers  passing  through  the  country  were  expected  to 
"  apply  to  the  Petingi  for  the  assistance  they  required  ;  and  if  pay- 
"  ments  were  tendered,  all  procurable  necessaries  were  furnished. 
"  The  Petingi  also  took  charge  of  the  stranger's  property,  examined 
"  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  other  head  man,  and  was  bound 
"  to  return  the  whole  undiminished  the  next  morning,  or  to  pay  the 
"  value.  If,  however,  the  stranger  preferred  keeping  his  property 
"  under  his  own  charge,  and  rested  himself  for  the  night  under  some 
"  of  the  public  sheds,  the  loss  he  might  sustain  fell  on  himself  alone, 
M  and  all  he  could  procure  from  the  village  was  assistance  to  trace  the 
"  offenders. 

"  It  was  customary,  as  well  to  deter  beasts  of  prey  as  thieves, 
"  for  a  part  of  the  men  of  each  village  to  keep  a  night-watch  round 
"  it,  and  to  perform  this  duty  in  successive  rotation. 

"  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  internal  regulation  of  the  villages 
"  established  here,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  framed  according  to  the 
"  ancient  usage  of  the  Island,  the  similarity  of  which  to  those  of 
"  Western  India,  is  another  strong  instance  of  one  common  origin. 
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Taking  the  above  into  our  view,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  right 
"  of  soil  actually  belongs  to  the  present  occupier,  either  as  he  is  the 
"  immediate  clearer  of  the  lands,  or  the  heir  or  successor  of  that 
"  person  ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  by  custom,  the  law  in  these  cases, 
"  as  well  as  by  the  considerations  of  policy  and  humanity,  to  remain  in 
the  occupancy  of  those  lands,  as  long  as  he  cultivates  them  with 
care,  and  pays  the  fair  demands  of  the  Government. 

"  It  has  been  a  leading  principle  in  the  policy  of  the  late  pro- 
"  prietor,  to  reverence  these  customs ;  and  he  has  carried  the  respect 
"  for  them  so  far,  as  to  continue  to  the  parties  the  possession  of  the 
"  original  lands  which  they  cleared,  with  a  right  to  subdivide  the  same 
"  among  their  children  : — a  circumstance  that  renders  a  personal  set- 
"  dement  with  each  individual  indispensable,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
if  while  it  produces  a  degree  of  trouble  which  will  be  readily  conceived, 
"  when  it  is  known,  that  no  individual  occupies  ajung,  few  more  than 
"  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  jung  of  land  ;  this  being  apparently  the 
"  quantity  which  the  first  settlers  were  able  to  clear  and  cultivate,  in 
"  the  period  originally  allowed  them. 

"  It  follows,  from  the  statement  above  made,  that  each  village 
"  has  in  itself  the  materials  of  a  good  police,  and  that  a  right  of 
"  chusing  their  chiefs,  gives  to  the  people  a  considerable  share  of  real 
"  liberty  ;  for  it  occurred  very  seldom,  I  presume,  that  the  officers  of 
"  Government  interfered  with  an  election  made  unanimouslv,  or  at- 
"  tempted  to  force  a  Chief  on  a  people  undisposed  to  acknowledge  him. 

There 
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"  There  are  so  many  advantages  derivable  to  the  villagers  from 
"  the  proper  exercise  of  this  power,  that  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
"  it  may  be  continued  to  the  people,  Government  reserving  the  right 
"  of  approval  of  the  election.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
"  persons  may  not  be  re-elected  for  successive  years,  and  they  are 
"  frequently  so  elected. 

"  To  keep  the  Petingi  in  the  interest  of  Government,  and  to 
"  induce  him  to  active  exertion  in  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  dis- 
"  trict,  it  has  been  usual  to  grant  him  an  allowance  of  land  ;  but  it 
"  has  not  been  generally  customary,  in  these  districts,  to  give  land  or 
"  money  to  the  Cabayan,  Camatooah,  or  Modin :  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
"  sary ;  for  the  latter  is,  and  will  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  the 
"  others  perform  in  these  duties  no  more  than  their  share  of  village  ob- 
"  ligation,  necessary  to  the  good  and  existence  of  all." 

This  right  of  election  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  peculiar  to  the  districts  lately  under  the  Chinese  ad- 
ministration, would  appear  at  one  period  to  have  been  general  through- 
out the  Island.  It  exists,  to  the  same  extent,  at  Passoruwang ;  and 
is  still  respected  in  the  Sourabaya  districts,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Colonel  Adams'  Report. 

"  The  Petingi  was  always  elective.  Under  the  Petingi,  in 
"  larger  villages,  was  an  assistant,  called  a  Cabayan,  who  was  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  Chief.  The  Petingi  was  re-eligible ;  but  although 
"  an  instance  has  come  under  observation,  of  the  same  person  holding 

"  the 
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"  the  situation  of  Petingi  for  twenty-five  years,  the  ballot  for  the 
if  place  had  been  regularly  held  every  three  years.  The  mode  of  elec- 
"  tion  is  by  ballot :  the  periods  appear  to  vary,  in  some  instances,  from 
"  one  to  three  years." 

It  may  be  difficult,  to  trace  how  far  West  this  usage  may  be 
still  respected  :  it  appears,  however,  to  be  clearly  acknowledged  in 
the  districts  of  Japara  and  Joana,  according  to  the  following  ex- 
tract of  Mr.  M'Quoid's  Report ;  and  though  not  now,  perhaps, 
practised  in  Samarang  and  Paccalongang,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
institution  still  reverenced  by  the  people. 

"  Having  but  slightly  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  village 
"  officers  attain  those  situations,  and  considering  it  an  interesting 
"  point  to  have  established,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
"  the  Petingi,  or  chief  of  the  village,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  a 
"  few  words  on  this  subject. 

"  That  the  Petingi  is  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  there 
"  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and  if  even  the  right  of  election  is  foregone  by 
"  the  people,  though  I  met  with  not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind,  it 
"  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  so  only,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  influence  of  the  Regent,  to  serve  some  particular  purpose.  While 
"  the  Petingi  continues  in  office,  he  is  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  by  the 
"  people  in  the  village  to  which  he  belongs,  as  their  immediate  chief. 
"  He  generally  occupies  the  passe er band  or  public  building,  usually  to 
"  be  found  in  villages  of  consequence,  and  has  two  or  more  men,  in- 

"  habitants 
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"  habitants  of  the  village,  appointed  to  attend  him  wherever  he  goes. 
"  He  has,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted 
"  to  him  in  the  village,  and  he  was  exempted  from  paying  any  part 
"  of  the  contingent  or  recognition  money 

"  A  Petingi  was  usually  elected  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
"  he  could  not,  according  to  ancient  usage,  be  removed,  except  in 
"  consequence  of  some  gross  misconduct ;  but  if  his  conduct  was  such 
"  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  they  continued  him  in 
"  office  for  years. 

"  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Regent,  or  other  superior  native 
"  authority,  seldom  interfered  in  the  election  of  a  Petingi  ;  but  it  was 
"  generally  understood,  though  he  could  not  force  a  Petingi,  whom 
people  disliked,  upon  them,  that  his  confirmation  was  required,  be- 
fore the  person  elected  could  act  with  effect. 

"  In  some  of  the  larger  de'sas  more  than  one  Petingi  was  to  be 
"  found ;  and,  in  such  cases,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  each  was  distinct,  and  independent  of  the  other,  the  de'sa, 
"  or  village,  being  divided  into  separate  communities. 

"  The  Camatooah  and  Cahayan  are  considered  as  assistants  to  the 
Petingi,  in  executing  the  several  duties  attached  to  his  office.  They 
are,  in  some  cases,  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  others  appointed 
"  by  the  Petingi,  and  are  usually  men  of  fixed  and  decent  character, 
"  who  had,  at  some  former  period  of  their  lives,  themselves  held  the 
"  office  of  village  chiefs. 

"  The 
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"  The  Modin  and  Jerootoolis  are  almost  invariably  nominated  by 
"  the  Petingi ;  but  as  few  in  the  village  were  found  competent  to  fill 
"  these  situations,  when  once  appointed,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
"  well,  a  change  seldom  took  place  with  regard  to  them,  however  often 
"  the  chief  was  changed. 

"  Besides  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  Modin,  he  had  other 
"  sources  of  emolument,  in  the  fees  he  received  as  village  priest,  which 
"  it  was  understood  he  usually  shared  with  the  Petingi. 

"  As  the  information  I  have  obtained  on  this  subject  was  collected 
"  personally,  in  villages  at  some  distance  from  the  head  Negrees,  and 
"  afterwards  confirmed  by  concurrent  accounts  from  other  disinterested 
"  quarters,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  its  authenticity  in  every  respect. 

"  The  right  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  elect  their 
*'  own  chiefs,  and  the  jealous  tenacity  with  which  they  appear  to  have 
"  preserved  this  right,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  casts  a  shade  of  doubt 
"  over  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  give,  on  the  subject  of  landed 
"  tenures  ;  for  we  can  hardly  reconcile  to  ourselves,  that  any  commu- 
"  nity,  possessing  a  privilege  so  valuable,  as  that  of  selecting  the  im- 
"  mediate  chief  whom  they  chuse  to  obey, — a  privilege  which,  there  is 
"  reason  to  believe,  has  existed  among  them  for  many  ages, — should 
"  not  have  also  possessed  a  more  defined  and  absolute  claim  upon  the 
"  soil  that  gave  them  birth,  than  it  would  appear  they  now  have.  In- 
"  deed,  the  very  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Petingi,  of  assisting  in 
"  the  division  of  the  sawa  lands,  and  superintending  the  agricultural 

p  "  arrangements 
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"  arrangements  of  the  village,  give  additional  strength  to  this  idea  : 

"  and,  perhaps,  the  apparent  contradiction  can  only  be  reconciled,  by 

"  referring  back  to  those  days,  when  the  religion   and  policy  of  Ma- 

"  homed  and  his  followers  first  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Island. 

"  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Islamism,  to  make  religion  and 

"  sovereign   power  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  one  was  not  considered 

"  as  worth   establishing,  unaccompanied    by  the  other  ; — may  we  not 

"  therefore  infer,  that  while  the  more  substantial  rights  of  the  coun- 

"  try  were  assumed  by  the  Mahomedan  rulers,  the  local  privileges,  as 

"  long  as  they  did  not  directly  interfere  with  their  interest  or  authority, 

"  were  left  untouched  ?     But  whatever  may  have  been  the   rights    of 

"  the  cultivators  in  former  days,  or  indeed  under  any  view  of  the  case 

"  that  can  now  be  taken,  the  detailed  system  which  I  believe  it  is  your 

"  intention,  Honourable  Sir,  to  introduce  generally  over  the  Island, 

"  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure  to  them  the  full  advantages  of  those 

•  natural    claims  on   the  soil,  which  no   change  of  Government,  or 

"  space  of  time,  can  do  away." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Colonel  Eales,  on  the 
District  of  Samarang,  is  also  interesting  regarding  the  custom. 

"  From  every  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
"  Regents,  on  the  subject  of  landed  tenures,  it  appears  that  indivi- 
"  duals  have  no  exclusive  claim  of  their  own  to  the  land,  it  being  con- 
"  sidered  the  sole  right  and  title  of  the  Sovereign,  that  as  population 
"  increased,  or  the  people  migrated  from  other  districts  to  settle  in  this, 

"  they 
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"  they  appointed  their  own  Capalla,  or  chief;  and  having  petitioned 
"  the  Regent  for  land,  they  had  a  certain  portion  of  waste  allotted 
"  them,  according  to  their  numbers,  which  was  given  to  them  free  of 
(t  taxation,  paying  only  a  trifling  excise  or  capitation  duty,  for  the 
"  privilege  of  residing  there,  or  by  way  of  vassalage. 

"  This  term,  which  was  regulated  according  to  the  degree  of 
"  labour  required  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation,  never  extended 
"  beyond  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  contributed 
"  regularly  in  common  with  others. 

"  The  land  thus  cleared,  could  not  on  any  pretence,  but  that  of 
"  their  behaving  disorderly  or  leaving  the  country,  be  arrested  from 
"  them,  giving  them  thereby  a  kind  of  immediate  right  to  it,  which 
"  continued  in  an  hereditary  manner  from  father  to  son.,, 

From  Mr.  Crawfurd's  report  on  the  settlement  of  Cheribon,  it  is 
obvious,  that  however  applicable  his  former  observations  might  have 
been  to  the  Native  Provinces,  the  Bakal  system,  which  he  was  desirous 
to  establish,  was  by  no  means  capable  of  general  application  through- 
out the  country ;  for  notwithstanding  he  strongly  recommends,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Cadoe,  that  the  Bakals,  or  village  chiefs,  should,  as 
the  occupants,  be  considered  and  established  as  the  permanent  land- 
holders, it  will  be  found  from  the  Reports  above  quoted,  and  also  from 
his  own  observation  on  the  tenure  in  Cheribon,  that  the  heads  of  vil- 
lages are  very  differently  appointed  and  constituted,  from  the  manner 

p  2  represented 
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represented  by  him   to  have  effect  in   the   provinces  of  the   Native 
Princes. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  extract  from  his  Report  on  this 
subject. 

"  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  respecting  the  condition  of 
"  landed  property  in  the  districts  of  Cheribon,  the  following  infe- 
"  rences  would  appear  to  result. 

"  1st.  That  the  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil  is  generally 
"  acknowledged,  and  tolerably  well  understood. 

"  2d.  That  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the 
"  claim  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  is  un- 
"  known  to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

"  3d.  That  the  heads  of  villages,  or  Chutars,  are  generally  officers 
"  of  revenue  and  police,  elected  by  the  community.  They  superin- 
"  tend,  or  are  at  least  always  appointed,  with  a  reference  to  their 
"  consent  and  approbation. 

"  4th.  That  these  have  no  claim,  either  official  or  hereditary,  to 
"  the  property  of  the  soil,  nor  can  they  in  any  place  be  considered  as 
"  tenants  of  it,  like  the  Lurahs  and  Bakals  of  the  Javanese  districts. 

"  5th.  That  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  generally  the  pro- 
"  prietors. 

"  6th.  That  all  cultivators,  however,  are  not  proprietors,  though 
"  the  latter  be  very  numerous. 

"  7th.  That 
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"  7tb.  That  the  community  may  be  divided  with  propriety  into 
"  four  classes,  as  follows  : — native  superintendants  of  districts,  called 
"  JBopatis  or  Tumangungs  ;  heads  of  villages  and  Chutars ;  cultivators 
"  who  are  proprietors ;  and  cultivators  who  are  either  tenants  or 
"  labourers. 

"  8th.  That  the  claim  of  the  Sovereign  to  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  soil  is  clearly  established  and  recognized." 

Although  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  the  above 
statement,  may  have  been  more  sanguine  in  the  views  of  establishing 
a  prescriptive  right  in  an  intermediate  class,  than  further  and  more 
deliberate  investigation  will  confirm,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  tenure  of 
lands  differs  materially  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the  Island  : 
but  the  comparative  permanency  of  the  tenure  in  the  latter  may,  I 
conceive,  be  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for,  from  the  state  of 
population  and  cultivation.  In  the  Eastern  Districts,  where  the 
establishments  under  the  Mahomedan  authority  first  became  powerful, 
population  is  comparatively  crowded,  and  the  value  of  lands  conse- 
quently enhanced.  In  the  Western  Districts,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lands  are,  generally  speaking,  waste,  and  such  parts  as  are  cultivated 
are,  probably,  in  possession  of  the  original  clearers  or  their  descen- 
dants, whose  claim  to  the  same,  on  this  account,  is  naturally  re- 
spected. What  the  Batavian  Regencies  are  now,  in  this  respect,  must 
have  once  been  the  situation  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  before  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  cleared  the  lands  were  driven  from  them  by  war 

or 
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or  calamity,  or  before  the  invasion  of  their  tenure  by  the  despotism  of 
Mahomedan  government,  and  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  European 
power. 

To  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of 
village  chief  is  instituted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  addition 
to  what  is  stated  in  the  Reports  which  I  have  in  this  place  introduced, 
I  am  assured  by  the  Sultans  of  Cheribon,  and  am  convinced  from 
personal  enquiries  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Tagal,  that  the  right  of 
election  is  still  recognized  among  the  Javanese.  The  appointment  to 
this  office  is  invariably  made,  if  not  by  the  election  of  the  villagers, 
generally  from  among  themselves,  and  with  their  concurrence.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  the  people  of  a  village,  even  where  the  right  of 
election  is  not  in  use,  to  represent  in  a  body  the  conduct  of  the  then 
chief;  and  it  has  always  been  considered  binding  on  the  Regent,  as  it 
must  now  be  on  the  Resident,  to  remove  him,  if  the  complaints  are 
justly  founded. 

The  very  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Report  on  the  Native 
Provinces,  that  "  it  by  no  means  often  happens,  that  the  Bakal  always 
"  tamely  submits  to  this  injustice  of  removal  by  the  superiors,  the 
"  consequence  of  which  is  a  resistance  of  the  new  Bakal:  the  adherents 
"  of  both  parties  join  them,  open  hostilities  ensue,  and  in  such  frays, 
M  which  are  of  daily  occurrence,  many  lives  are  lost" — affords  evidence, 

■ 

that  the  practice  of  the  superior  appointing  the  Bakal  at  pleasure  is  an 
invasion  of  late  date;  as  the  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  superior, 

among 
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among  a  people,  "  whose  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  chiefs  amounts 
u  to  veneration,"  can  alone  be  considered  to  arise  from  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  rights  and  a  sense  of  those  rights  being  invaded. 


I  have  been  thus  particular  in  denning  the  mode  in  which  the  head 
of  a  village  is  appointed,  because,  on  this  point  has  appeared  to  hinge 
the  principles  on  which  our  future  regulations  must  be  established. 

The  right  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  people,  gives  to  them  so 
much  real  liberty,  and  is  an  institution  apparently  so  peculiar  to  this 
Island,  and  so  congenial  to  the  genius  and  principles  of  British  Govern- 
ment, that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  it.  While  the  people  are 
secured  in  this  right,  they  can  never  be  considered  as  the  abject  de- 
pendents of  a  village  tyrant ;  and  the  village  chief  is  what  he  ought  to 

i 
be,  the  representative,  rather  than  the  landlord  of  the  village. 

In  my  instructions  to  the  Residents  at  Cheribon  and  Tagal,  as  well 
as  in  my  communications  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
Board  will  observe,  that  considering  the  head  of  the  village  clearly  an 

elective  officer,  he  was  only  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  agent  of  the  vil- 

i 

lage ;  for,  as  observed  particularly  in  my  instructions  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 

■ 

"  to  establish  the  Bakal  as  the  hereditary  landholder,  and  to  allow  him 
"  to  sub-let  the  land  of  a  village  at  pleasure,  would  be  to  grant  him 
n  an  authority  and  independence,  which  never  could  have  been  ex- 
"  pected,  and  to  arm  him  with  power  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of 
"  the  people,  and  repugnant  to  the  object  which  Government  had  in 
"  view,  towards  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the 
"  population."  All 
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All  classes  of  persons,  between  the  heads  of  the  villages  and  the 
Sovereign,  being  thus  considered  as  officers  of  Government,  and  as 
possessing  no  permanent  interest  whatever  in  the  land,  it  follows,  that 
the  actual  cultivators  in  each  village,  are  the  class  most  entitled  to 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenue. 

In  examining  the  interior  of  a  village,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
common  with  the  Hindoo  usage,  it  possesses  a  constitution  within 
itself,  independent  of  the  supreme  governing  power.  Here,  as  in 
Western  India,  it  will  be  found,  that  each  village  possesses  its  Petingi, 
or  chief;  its  Cabai/an,  who  is  the  deputy  or  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
village ;  its  Camatooah,  or  elders,  generally  men  who  have  formerly 
been  chief  of  the  village;  its  Modin,  or  priest;  its  Ooloo  Ooloo  or 
Capalla  Bandangan,  or  superintendant  of  watercourses  and  dams ; 
and  its  Jerooioolis,  or  writer,  &c.  &c. 

In  situations  remote  from  the  despotism  of  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment, or  the  influence  of  European  innovation,  it  may  be  calculated, 
that  the  customs  and  usages  of  each  village  have  been  for  ages  pre- 
served unimpaired,  and  while  the  country  may  have  been  dismembered 
by  political  convulsions  and  changes,  and  superior  lords  may  have 
claimed  the  Government  share  of  the  crop,  the  ground  most  probably 
continues  to  be  tilled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  originally  clear- 
ed it :  at  all  events,  the  original  institutions  of  the  country  seem  so 
far  preserved,  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  ground  in  cultivation,  to 
which  there  is  not  some  person  immediately  attached,  distinct  from  the 

officers 
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officers  of  Government,  to  whom  the  lands  may  be  temporarily  assign- 
ed. A  respect  to  such  claims,  forms  the  leading  principle  of  the 
system  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  establish;  and,  I  trust,  the 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  general  tenure,  will  be  conclusive, 
in  favour  of  its  being  the  only  settlement  calculated  to  secure  the  dues 
of  Government,  with  a  just  consideration  to  the  interests,  happiness, 
and  improvement  of  the  people. 

A  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject  might  have  induced  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  intermediate  landlord,  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
cultivators,  and  even  the  acknowledgements  of  the  rights  of  a  parti- 
cular class.  Under  the  Dutch  system  it  has  been  stated,  that  the 
lands  were  given,  as  it  were  in  farm,  to  the  Regents  or  Bopatis;  they 
again  farmed  them  to  Demdngs,  and  the  Demdngs  to  the  Bakals  or 
heads  of  villages,  who  made  the  final  settlement  with  the  cultivators. 
The  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  Demdngs,  as  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  becomes  superseded,  when  the  collections  are  made  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  European  officers  of  Government,  at  all 
times  residing  in  the  district ;  and  to  rent  the  lands  to  the  heads  of 
villages,  otherwise  than  as  agents  of  the  village,  would  be  to  establish 
a  thousand  petty  tyrants,  where  one  great  one  formerly  existed,  who, 
from  not  acknowledging  the  ties  of  honour  to  which  the  higher  classes 
are  subjected,  would  be  more  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

Q  The 
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The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Adams  on  the 
settlement  of  Sourabaya,  deserves  notice  in  this  respect,  as  it  contains 
an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  entertained  regarding  the  heads  of 
villages. 

"  It  may  also  be  expected,  that  I  should  report  on  the  tenure  of 
"  land  :  but  on  this  very  intricate  subject  it  would  be  presumption  to 
"  offer  any  decided  opinion,  while  the  language  is  so  imperfectly 
"  known,  and  the  books  and  records  of  the  country,  if  any  exist  old 
i(  enough  to  throw  light  on  the  tenures  of  these  provinces,  have  not 
y  been  brought  forward. 

"  As  the  Hindoo  religion  and  government  has  been  totally  done 
"  away,  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  throughout  the  Island  (for 
"  the  remains  of  the  first,  amongst  the  illiterate  inhabitants  of  some  of 
"  the  mountainous  tracts,  cannot  be  said  to  form  an  exception  worth 
"  notice),  I  scarcely  expect  that  any  records  of  the  tenures  of  that 
"  period  can  now  be  found ;  and  the  system  of  the  Mussulmans  has 
"  been  pretty  clearly,  to  consider  all  the  lands  as  the  property  of  the 
"  Prince,  and  to  be  bestowed  or  resumed  by  him,  or  his  representa- 
"  tives,  at  pleasure.  I  have  never  found  any  reason  to  think  that  a 
"  different  idea  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'■  But  though  I  am,  by  no  means,  inclined  to  allow  any  positive 
"  right  of  property  to  any  but  the  Government,  there  may  be,  and 
"  most  probably  are  individuals,   who  possess  a  preferable  right  to  the 

"  option 


(( 
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"  option  of  holding  leases  of  particular  spots  of  land,  derived  either 
"  from  long  occupancy,  or  from  being  the  original  clearers  and  settlers 
"  of  the  land,  or  their  descendants. 

"  This  class  of  people,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  not  amongst  the 
"  lower  order  of  cultivators,  but  amongst  the  heads  of  villages.  Many 
"  of  these  have  held  their  villages  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  it  is  my 
"  intention  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  this  particular,  and  to  ascertain, 
**  as  far  as  possible,  how  long  each  chief,  or  his  family,  have  held  both 
"  their  village  and  their  rank. 

"  One  reason  which  leads  me  to  suppose  the  right  of  occupancy 
will  not  be  found,  generally  speaking,  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
cultivators,  is  the  custom  of  electing  Petingis,  whose  duty  it  is, 
"  amongst  other  things,  to  distribute  annually  the  lands  for  cultivation 
"  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  according  to  the  actual 
ce  number  of  people  forthcoming  for  the  labour ;  and  in  some  cases, 
*  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  hands,  amongst  one  half  of 
"  them  one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  other  year.  If  there  were  a 
"  right  of  occupancy,  this  could  not  well  take  place,  on  many  ac- 
"  counts. 

"  I  therefore  imagine,  that  the  lower  classes  have  considered 
li  themselves  always  as  the  servants  of  the  chief  of  the  d£say  or  village; 
"  and  I  look  on  the  Petingi  as  a  person  placed  between  them  and  the 
"  Chief,  to  prevent  the  demands  made  by  the  latter  or  his  superiors, 
"  falling  unequally  on  the  different  families  in  the  desa. 

Q  2  «  The 
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"  The  Chief,  whose  titles  were  Mantri,  or  Lurah,  and  sometimes 
"  Demdng,  was  always  appointed  by  superior  authority  :  the  Petingi 
"  was  always  elective.  Under  the  Petingi,  in  large  villages,  was  an 
*  assistant,  called  Cabayan,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Chief.  The 
"  Petingis  were  re-eligible  ;  but  although  an  instance  has  come  under 
"  observation,  of  the  same  person  holding  the  situation  of  Petingi  for 
•  twenty-five  years,  the  ballot  for  the  place  had  been  regularly  held 
4*  every  three  years.  The  mode  of  election  is  by  ballot;  the  periods 
"  appear  to  vary,  in  some  instances,  from  one  to  three  years. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  Petingis  office  it  appears  to  me,  that 
"  when  one  of  them  becomes  a  renter,  and  consequently  the  chief  of 
"  a  village,  the  inhabitants  ought  to  elect  another  Petingi ;  and  the 
"  continuance  and  support  of  this  office  by  the  Government  is,  I  think, 
"  the  best  bar  that  could  be  found  against  the  petty  oppression  of 
"  village  tyrants. 

"  Without,  therefore,  presuming  to  dictate,  I  shall  take  the 
"  liberty  of  stating  my  opinion,  that  the  settlement  by  villages  is  the 
"  one  most  suited  to  this  division  of  the  country,  not  only  as  it  is 
"  what  the  people  are  accustomed  to,  being  the  easiest  made  and 
"  collected,  and  providing  for  numbers  of  people,  who  having  been 
"  of  a  superior  class,  will  not  at  once  descend  to  simple  cultivators, 
"  and  must  therefore  either  become  pensioned  drones,  vagabond, 
"  troublesome  characters,  or  emigrate  to  the  territories  of  the  Native 
"  Princes,  if  thrown  aside ;  but  as  the  one  in  which,   until  a  more 
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"  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  is  obtained  than 
"  now  exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time,  is  least  likely 
"  to  neglect  those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  preference :  for  if  the 
"  right  shall  appear,  after  full  and  mature  investigation,  to  be  in 
t  the  lower  classes,  they  cannot  complain,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  a 
"  right  they  neither  possess  nor  claim,  until  it  is  proved.  But  the 
"  chiefs  of  villages  will  surely  have  some  right  to  complain,  if  deprived 
"  of  what  they  now  hold,  while  ready  to  comply  with  the  proper 
"  demand  of  Government,  no  crime  being  charged  against  them,  and 
"  before  the  right  is  fully  investigated ;  which,  when  it  is,  may  very 
"  probably  be  shewn  to  belong  to  them." 

How  far  the  lower  classes  can  have  considered  themselves  always 
as  the  mere  servants  of  the  Chief  of  the  desa  or  village,  while  they 
possessed  and  exercised  so  important  a  right  as  the  election  of  their 
immediate  Chief;  or  why  there  should  exist  between  what  is  termed  by 
Colonel  Adams,  the  Head  of  the  Village,  and  the  cultivators,  an  in- 
termediate authority  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine  If  the  statement  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that  the 
cultivators,  including  the  Petingi,  are  altogether  independent  of  the 
chief.  The  Mantris,  Lurahs,  and  Demdngs,  alluded  to,  are  stated 
to  have  been  officers  appointed  by  the  Regent,  removable  at  pleasure, 
consequently  they  could  possess  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 
That  the  villages  were  divided  among  these,  either  as  remuner  ition 
for  the  services  they  performed,  or  in  farm  for  the  Regent,  under  the 
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former  system  of  administration,  is  admitted,  and  while  the  people 
were  subject  to  feudal  service,  and  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  supe- 
rior, such  officers  might  have  been  necessary  to  drive  the  people  to  the 
public  work,  or  to  secure  the  contingent  from  the  first  cutting  of  the 
crop ;  but  under  a  system  which  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  agricultural  industry,  by  leaving  the  cultivators  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  bent  of  their  inclination,  free  from  personal  check  and  exaction, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  interest  on  the  soil  in  those  that 
labour  it,  the  appointment  of  these  intermediate  officers  appears  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  their  acknowledgement,  in  the  capacity  of  Heads 
of  Villages,  improper. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles   of  a   more  de- 
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tailed  system,  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  claims  of  any  description 
of  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  rank ;  and  if,  on  enquiry,  it  is 
found  that  some  of  the  officers  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Adams  were  the 
original  clearers  of  the  ground,  or  have  claims  from  long  occupancy 
or  otherwise,  they  will,  of  course,  become  renters :  but  I  apprehend 
that  it  will,  in  general,  be  found,  that  few,  if  any  of  these  petty 
Chiefs,  reside  in  the  village;  that  they  have,  in  general,  served  to 
form  a  part  of  the  idle  retainers  of  the  Native  Chiefs,  generally  about 
their  persons,  and  are,  in  many  instances,  the  very  persons  from  whose 
oppressive  interference  the  cultivators  should  be  relieved. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue,  under  such  a  system,  is  no  doubt 
rendered  much  easier,  and  it  was  still  more  so  when  collected  through 
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Regent.  But  the  revenue  is  still  farmed  to  an  intermediate  class:  the 
cultivators  do  not  fall  immediately  under  the  protecting  influence  of 
Government ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  ab- 
sorbed before  it  reaches  the  Government  treasury ;  the  real  resources 
of  the  country  are  not  known ;  and,  in  short,  though  the  public  re* 
venue  may  have  been  partially  improved  by  setting  aside  the  Regent, 
and  the  people  may  have  been  relieved  from  some  of  the  most  intole- 
rable burdens,  the  main  object  in  view,  in  relieving  the  cultivators 
from  the  oppression  of  their  Chiefs,  and  drawing  forth  the  actual  re- 
venue of  the  country,  is  far  from  accomplished  under  such  a  system. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  inconvenience  likely  to  result  from  this 
peculiar  settlement  for  the  first  year,  for  it  has  doubtless  the  advantage 
of  attaching  a  considerable  number  of  petty  Chiefs,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  thrown  out  of  employ  ;  but  to  continue  it  beyond  such 
a  period,  as  our  information  may  justify  the  introduction  of  a  more 
detailed  settlement,  including  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  each 
individual,  would  be  to  give  this  class  a  degree  of  permanent  claim, 
which  they  were  not  entitled  to  under  the  native  administration,  and 
which  it  would  be  alike  injurious  to  the  cultivators,  and  the  revenue  of 
Government,  to  admit  under  that  which  has  now  been  established. 

Many  of  these  persons  will  undoubtedly  become  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  some  of  thein  will  probably  be  found  to  possess  lands  in  the 
villages.  The  country  abounds  in  waste  lands,  and  in  these,  if  they 
are  industrious,  they  may  establish  a  claim  to  the  soil,  if  they  do  not 
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already  possess  any  in  what  is  at  present  cultivated.  Others  will  be 
usefully  employed  as  officers  in  the  Revenue,  Police,  and  Judicial 
Departments.  Trade  and  commerce  are  open  to  them,  and  while  the 
industrious  cultivator  ploughs  the  soil  with  diligence,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  the  means  for  affording  due  provision  for  every  class  of  society. 
Should  a  few  become  drones  and  vagabonds,  as  apprehended,  I  see  no 
evil  that  will  arise  from  such  people  emigrating  to  the  provinces  of  the 
Native  Princes. 

The  following  result,  however,  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
introduced  in  Paccalongang,  and  where  we  have  experience  to  guide 
us,  affords  a  better  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  in  Sourabaya,  when- 
ever the  effects  of  a  more  detailed  settlement  are  generally  understood 
and  felt. 

"  In  the  progress  of  the  settlement  it  became  necessary  in  this, 
"  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts,  to  form  an  establishment  for  main- 
"  taining  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  a  provisional  police  was 
"  established,  founded  upon  the  system  of  internal  police,  which  had 
"  always  existed  in  the  country,  modified  so  as  to  restrain  its  oppressive 
"  tendency,  and  render  it  efficient  to  the  objects  of  its  institution. 
"  This  police  establishment  was,  of  course,  only  provisional,  and 
"  subject  to  future  revisal,  alteration,  and  amendment.  Since  its 
"  establishment,  the  district  has  been  profoundly  tranquil ;  nor  has  a 
"  single  robbery  or  outrage,  of  any  consequence,  occurred  for  a 
"  considerable  time  :    a  fact  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  any  country 
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'  of  equal  extent  and  population.  This  is  one  of  the  many  good 
*  effects  already  apparent :  the  idle  retainer  has  sunk  into  the  peace- 
'  ful  cultivator,  whilst  the  people,  relieved  from  that  degrading 
'  domination  which  debased  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  already 
'  demonstrate  that  improvement  in  their  appearance,  which  might 
f  naturally  be  expected  from  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  the  posses- 
1  sion  of  property,  and  which  will  advance  with  accelerated  progress, 
'  in  proportion  as  the  change  in  their  situation  shall  be  more  felt  and 
<  better  understood." 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  the  tenures,  by  noticing  the 
general  ideas  which  prevail  regarding  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
Island.  In  Bantam,  which  may  be  considered  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  Island,  the  following  account  from  Major  Yule  will  be  suf- 
ficiently explanatory. 

"  It  seems  allowed,  that  all  property  in  the  soil  rests  exclusively 
"  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Power ;  but  in  consequence  of  its 
"  having  been  long  customary  to  confer  grants  of  land  upon  the  diffe- 
"  rent  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  other  chiefs  and  favourites 
"  about  Court,  a  very  small  portion  is  now  left  without  some  claimant 
"  or  other. 

"  The  posakas  granted  to  the  relations  of  the  Sultan  were  con- 
"  sidered  as  real  property,  and  sometimes  descended  to  the  heirs  of 
"  the  family,  and  at  others  were  alienated  from  it  by  private  sale. 
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"  To  effect  a  transfer  of  this  nature,  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
"  Sultan  was  necessary,  after  which  the  party  waited  on  the  High 
"  Priest,  or  31akaboomi,  who  made  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  deli- 
"  vered  the  title-deeds  to  the  purchaser,  in  which  were  specified  the 
"  situation,  extent,  boundaries,  and  price  of  the  lands  sold.  A  regis- 
"  ter  of  sales  was  kept  by  the  Priest,  the  purchaser  paying  the  fees  ; 
"  and  it  rarely  occurred  that  lands  sold  in  this  manner  were  ever 
"  resumed  by  the  Crown,  without  some  adequate  compensation  being 
"  given  to  the  purchaser.  Posakas  given  to  Chiefs  for  services  per- 
"  formed  were  recoverable  again  at  pleasure,  and  always  reverted  to 
"  the  Crown  on  the  demise  of  the  Chief  to  whom  they  had  been 
"  granted :  in  all  other  respects,  the  same  privileges  were  annexed  to 
"  them  as  to  the  former.  Previous  to  the  year  1810,  the  posaka 
"  lands  are  said  to  have  paid  no  revenue  to  the  Sultan,  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  the  proprietors  being  only  bound  to  attend  the  Sultan 
with  their  dependants  on  all  occasions,  whether  called  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  for  the  protection  of  property,  or  for  the  construction 
"  of  public  roads.  At  the  above  period,  the  Dutch  assumed  the 
"  entire  management  of  the  lower  countries,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
"  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  paddy  and  cotton  should  be  collected,  on 
"  account  of  Government,  from  all  lands  whatever  :  the  same  as  had 
"  formerly  been  collected  by  the  Sultan  from  the  crown  lands  only. 
"  All  other  crops,  including  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes^  cocoa-nut, 
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"  and  other  fruit-trees,  seeree  leaves,  &c.  &c,  are  said  to  have  paid 
"  no  revenue,  either  to  the  Sultan  or  to  the  holders  of  the  posakas, 
"  having  been  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivators  : — it  is  allowed, 
"  however,  that  the  cultivators  ivere  always  in  the  habit  of  making 
"  presents  of  every  article  in  its  season.  The  holders  of  posaka  lands 
"  were  very  seldom  the  occupants  :  they  generally  remained  about 
"  Court,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  paddy  harvest,  deputed  agents  to 
"  collect  their  share  of  the  crop.  But  what  proportion  their  share 
"  would  bear  to  the  whole  produce,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  defined  : — 
"  it  is  by  one  stated  at  a  fifth,  by  another  at  a  tenth,  and  by  some 
"  (which  I  suspect  to  be  nearest  the  truth)  at  as  much  as  the  cultiva- 
"  tor  could  afford  to  pay,  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  being  the  judges 
¥  of  the  quantity. 

"  The  proprietors  of  posakas  have  also  a  claim  to  the  services  of 
"  cultivators.  A  certain  number  of  them  are  always  in  attendance  at 
"  the  houses  of  their  Chiefs,  and  on  journies  are  employed  in  carrying 
"  their  persons  and  baggage. 

"  The  proprietors  of  posakas  do  not  let  their  lands  for  specific 
"  periods:  the  cultivators  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  pleasure,  and 
"  the  people  ejected  have  no  claims  to  compensation  for  improvements 
"  made  while  in  their  possession  ;  such  as  watercourses,  or  plantations 
"  of  fruit-trees  made  by  themselves  or  their  parents.  On  the  other 
"  hand,  the  cultivators  may  throw  up  their  lands  whenever  they  think 
"  fit  to  do  so.       Lands  not  posaka  used  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
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"  produce  to  the  Sultan  as  the  others  did  to  the  proprietors ;  but  the 
"  cultivators  of  the  royal  dominions  laboured  under  greater  disadvan- 
"  tages  than  the  others.  Every  Chief  or  favourite  about  Court  had 
"  authority  to  employ  them  in  the  most  menial  offices ;  and  Chiefs  pos- 
"  sessingposakas,  often  spared  their  own  people  and  employed  the  others. 
"  The  Sultan  always  had  a  right  to  enforce  the  culture  of  any  article 
"  which  he  thought  proper  to  direct,  and  in  such  cases,  a  price  was 
"  paid  upon  the  produce,  which  was  generally  very  inadequate  to  the 
"  expenses.  Pepper,  as  above-mentioned,  was  paid  for,  at  the  rate  of 
"  seven  Spanish  Dollars  per  bahur  :  the  natives  were  accordingly  averse 
"  to  the  culture  of  this  article,  but  far  more  so,  to  the  introduction  of 
"  coffee  plantations." 

The  following  observations  on  the  rest  of  the  Island,  as  viewed  by 
the  Dutch  Authorities,  are  extracted  from  the  Report  of  two  of  the 
Dutch  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Java  Affairs. 

"  We  will  now  proceeed  and  take  a  view  of  the  different  ideas 
"  entertained  by  the  Javanese,  concerning  tenures,  on  which  their 
"  present  possession  is  founded. 

"  It  is  requisite  to  make  a  distinction  between, 
"  1.  The  Batavian  Regencies. 
"  2.     The  Province  of  Cheribon. 

"  On  the  North  East  coast  of  Java,  (i.  e.  the  Eastern  Districts) 
"  no  pretensions  of  that  kind  exist. 

"  Throughout 
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"  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Regencies  exists 
"  a  pretended  property  on  uncultivated  lands,  in  which  no  person  can 
ff  settle  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  desa,    or  village. 

"  In  the  sawa  fields,  or  uncultivated  lands,  every  inhabitant, 
"  from  the  Regent  down  to  the  lowest  rank,  has  a  share,  and  may  act 
"  with  it  in  what  manner  he  pleases,  either  sell,  hire  out,  or  other- 
"  wise  dispose  of  it,  and  loses  that  right  only  by  leaving  the  village  in 
"  a  clandestine  manner. 

"  In  the  province  of  Cheribon,  according  to  the  ancient  consti- 
"  tution,  each  district  and  desa,  like  the  Regencies  under  Batavia, 
"  has  its  own  lands ;  with  the  difference  however,  that  whilst  those  of 
"  Batavia  are  considered  as  belonging  to  villages  or  individuals,  here 
"  the  villages  and  lands  are  altogether  the  pretended  property  of  the 
"  Chiefs,  or  of  the  relations  or  favourites  of  the  Sultans,  who  even 
"  might  dispose  of  the  same :  with  one  exception,  however,  of  that 
"  part  allotted  to  the  common  people.  Sometimes  the  Sultans  them- 
"  selves  were  owners  of  ddsas  and  Chiefs  of  the  same,  in  which  case 
"  the  inhabitants  were  better  treated  than  in  the  former  instances.  If 
"  an  individual  thought  himself  wronged  by  his  Chief,  who  either 
"  sold,  hired  out,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  his  lands,  he  took  his 
"  revenge,  not  on  that  Chief,  but  on  the  person  who  held  possession 
"  of  the  property. 

"  In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement  we  refer  to  the  follow* 
"  ing  facts. 

"  The 
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"  The  lands  in  the  district  of  Cheribon  were,  for  the  greatest 
"  part,  farmed  out  to  Chinamen.  In  proportion  as  the  Chief  raised 
"  the  farm  or  rent,  their  extortions  increased,  and  the  share  due  to 
"  the  common  people  became  less,  or  they  were  deprived  of  the  whole. 
"  The  famous  robber,  Bagus  Rangien,  after  a  ramble  of  several 
"  years,  returned  home  with  an  intention  to  take  again  possession  of 
"  the  rice- fields  he  had  left,  but  found  them  rented  out  to  a  Chinaman, 
"  together  with  that  part  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  individual 
"  property.  He  applied  in  vain  for  a  restitution.  The  Chinaman, 
"  the  better  to  secure  his  contract,  paid  one  hundred  Ducatoons  in 
"  addition  to  the  rent,  and  Bagus  Rangien  purposed  to  assassinate 
"  him  ;  yet,  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  he  assem- 
"  bled  his  relations,  who  embraced  his  cause,  and  were  joined  by 
"  those  whose  property  had  likewise  fallen  into  the  hands  of  China- 
"  men,  in  the  same  or  similar  manner. 

"  Tbe  common  people  were  also  oppressed  with  heavy  burdens, 
"  arising  from  an  advance  upon  the  crop. 

"  All  this,  added  to  the  then  prevailing  temper  of  the  people, 
"  who  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir 
"  and  successor  to  the  Pangerang  Radjah,  Kanomang,  caused  the 
"  revolt  in  Cheribon,  which  had  long  been  smouldering  under  the 
"  ashes,  and  appeared  first  in  1803,  from  a  complaint  which  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Bangowangy  were  going  (but  prevented)  to  present. 
"  The  flame,  however,  burst  out  in  the  year  1806,  when  all  the  Chi- 
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"  namen  were  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  country  or  killed  ; 
"  whereafter  the  common  people  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lands 
"  adjoining  to   their  d^sas. 

"  Although  many  alterations  concerning  Cheribon  have  taken 
"  place  since  1806,  yet  none  are  hitherto  made  about  the  pretended 
"  property  of  the  ground. 

W  On  the  North- East  coast  of  Java  no  persons  can  be  called  pro- 
"  prietors  of  rice-fields  or  other  lands.  The  whole  country  belongs 
"  to  Government ;  and  in  this  light  do  all  the  Regents  consider  it. 
"  The  rice-fields  of  a  Regency  are  divided  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
"  population. 

"  In  the  division  the  Chiefs  have  a  share  according  to  their  rank, 
"  occupations,  or  taxes  they  are  paying  ;  which  latter  is  also  considered 
"  respecting  the  common  people. 

"  The  Chief  enjoys  his  lands  as  long  as  he  holds  his  station ;  the 
"  common  people  for  a  year  only,  when  it  proceeds  to  another 
"  inhabitant  of  the  d&a  or  village,  so  that  all  may  reap  a  benefit 
"  from  it  alternately. 

"  From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Javanese  con- 
"  cerning  tenures  are  threefold. 

"  In  the  Batavian  Regencies  they  consist  in  allotting  to  the  ddsas 
"  or  villages  all  uncultivated,  and  to  individual  persons  certain  portions 
"  in  the  cultivated  lands,  or  sawa  fields. 

"  In 
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"  In  Cheribon  the  Sultans  and  Chiefs,  as  well  as  common  people, 
"  make  the  same  pretensions. 

"  In  the  Eastern  parts  of  Java,  nobody  pretends  to  the  posses- 
"  sion  of  land ;  every  one  is  satisfied  with  the  regulation  laid  down, 
"  but  if  a  man's  share  is  withheld,  he  is  apt  to  emigrate ;  nor  does 
"  any  person  consider  himself  bound  to  servitude. 

"  The  Javanese,  however,  as  well  in  the  Batavian  Regencies  and 
"  Cheribon  as  on  the  North-East  coast,  pretend  to  have  an  unquesti- 
"  onable  right  to  all  the  fruit-trees  and  seeree  plants,  at  or  near  their 
"  campung  or  desa" 

The  following  opinion  by  Mr.  Knops,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  and 
one  of  the  Commissioners  on  Java  Affairs,  on  the  tenures  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Samarang,  is  also  interesting. 

"  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  Javanese,  who  sup- 
"  poses  that  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  Regent ;  but  they  all  seem 
"  to  be  sensible  that  it  belongs  to  Government,  usually  called  the 
"  Sovereign  amongst  them,  considering  the  Regent  as  a  subject,  like 
"  themselves,  who  holds  his  district  and  authority  from  the  Sovereign. 

"  With  respect  to  the  existing  idea  of  property,  it  presents  itself 
"  in  three  different  points  of  view. 

"  1.     Rice-fields, 
"  2.     Gogos, 
"  3.     Fruit-trees. 

"  A  Javanese 
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"  A  Javanese  has  no  rice-fields  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  those 
"  of  which  he  has  the  use  this  year,  will  be  exchanged  next  year  for 
"  others. 

"  As  there  are  more  people  than  rice-fields  (I  speak  only  of  the 
"  Regency  of  Samarang)  the  latter  are  circulating  from  one  person 
"  to  another,  through  the  whole  village ;  and  if  any  one  were  exclud- 
"  ed,  he  would  infallibly  emigrate. 

"  This  usage,  of  high  antiquity,  meets  with  no  objection ;  and 
"  since  they  all  are  enjoying  the  same  land  alternately,  there  can  be 
"  no  room  for  complaint. 

"  The  Javanese  cannot,  therefore,  think  himself  entitled  to  the 
"  possession  of  the  rice-fields. 

"  It  is  different,  with  respect  to  the  gogos  or  lands,  where  the 
"  mountain  or  dry  rice  is  cultivated. 

"  The  Javanese  who  clears  such  lands  from  the  root  of  trees, 
"  brushwood,  &c,  and  renders  a  wilderness  fit  for  cultivation,  con- 
"  siders  himself  as  proprietor  of  the  same,  and  especially  as  owner  of 
"  what  it  produces,  on  which  no  taxes  are  levied.  These  lands  admit 
"  of  cultivation  every  second  year  only,  which,  however,  is  no 
"  loss  to  the  proprietor,  whose  harvest  is  more  abundant  in  conse- 
"  quence. 

"  It  is  again  different  concerning  the  right  to  which  the  Javanese 
"  thinks  himself  entitled  respecting  trees,  which  he  himself  has  planted ; 
"  he  considers  them  as  his  legal  property,  and  is  persuaded  that  no- 

s  body 
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"  body  could  claim  any  tax  on  them.     If  a  Chief  were  to  trespass 
"  against  that  right,  the  village  would  soon  be  deserted. 

"  From  the  fruit-trees  are  to  be  excepted  the  jack  and  dorian 
if  trees,  which  are  considered  as  wild  and  produced  by  themselves,  to 
"  which  the  district  has  a  right,  and  whereof  some  small  duty  is  paid 
"  to  the  Chief,  according  to  ancient  usage  or  the  adat. 

"  The  Javanese,  however,  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  real  idea 
"  of  property,  not  even  of  his  fruit-trees ;  but  the  adat  passes  for  a 
M  law  with  him.  If  nobody  disputes  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"  them,  it  is  to  him  the  same  as  if  they  were  his  property. 

"  All  kinds  of  dispositions  made  by  the  Regents,  not  in  contra- 
"  diction  with  the  adat,  are  considered  as  legal ;  and  likewise  all  that 
"  would  contribute  to  ease  the  people,  by  lessening  or  reducing  the 
"  capitation  tax,  or  wang  sete,  the  contingent,  the  feudal  services, 
"  in  short  all  the  charges  imposed  upon  them. 

"  A  different  system  would  be  contrary  to  custom;  as,  for  in- 
"  stance,  if  the  Regents,  under  frivolous  pretexts,  were  to  extort  a 
"  higher  payment  than  formerly;  if  he,  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
\\  increased  the  quantity  of  rice  to  be  delivered;  if  he  forced  them  to 
"  private  services  without  paying  them  ;  in  short,  whatever  favours  the 
11  people  is  legal,  whatever  oppresses  them  an  infraction  on  the 
"  custom." 

Leaving  Bantam   and   the  Western  Districts  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  above  Reports,  from  the  opinions  given  by  Mr. 

Crawfurd 
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Crawfurd  regarding  the  tenure  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Native  Princes, 
and  in  particular,  from  the  result  of  the  enquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  Districts  East  of  Passoruwang,  where  the  contin- 
gent and  recognition  system  had  not  obtained,  and  where  the  forced 
services  were  least  called  for,  that  the  annual  change  which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  cultivators  of  the  sawa  lands,  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to   the  demands  of  the  European  Government,  continually 
requiring  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  attendance  for  the  public 
service,  and   to   the  assessments   of  land   continually  made   by   their 
order,  in  payment  for  every  description  of  service,  than  to  any  ancient 
practice  in  the  country.     The  cultivators  of  a  village  would  still  appear 
to  possess  the  sawa  lands  in   common,  at  least  the  right  of  labouring 
them  ;  and  although  an  annual  distribution  of  the  cultivators  became 
necessary,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the   lands  were  still  cultivated 
by  the  people  of  that  particular  village.     Thus    far  the  original  culti- 
vators may  be  considered  to  remain    in    the   occupancy   of  the   lands. 
This,  I  conceive,  may  be  laid  down  as   a  general  principle,  though,  I 
have  no  doubt,  we  shall  find  many  exceptions. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  in  this  place,  that  where  feudal  service 
was  abolished,  and  the  petty  officers  of  Government  ceased  to  be 
remunerated  in  land,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  effecting  a  village 
settlement.  No  new  distribution  in  the  lands  of  the  village  appeared 
necessary :  each  cultivator  made  his  agreement  with  the  Head  of  the 

s  2  Village, 
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Village,  and  the  country  never  appeared  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  There  was  no  spot  of  cultivated  ground 
to  which  cultivators  were  not  found  to  be  attached,  and  the  line  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  at  once  by  the  people  themselves,  between  those 
who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  those  who  considered  themselves  personally 
authorised  to  enjoy  the  Government  share.  The  former  now  pay  a 
rent  direct  to  Government,  and  enjoy  the  free  disposal  of  the  crop, 
while  the  latter  have  received  regular  salaries,  or  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
other  means. 

Whoever  has  viewed  the  fertile  plains  of  Java,  or  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  surprising  efforts  of  human  industry,  which  have 
carried  cultivation  to  the  summit  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains, 
will  be  inclined  to  consider,  that  nothing  short  of  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil  could  have  effected  such  a  change  in  the  face  of  the  country : 
and,  in  this  place,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  in  Java,  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  were  considered  to  rank  as  the  first  class  in  the  state ;  for, 
according  to  the  institutions  of  Mnjopait,  it  was  ordained,  "  that  next 
"  to  the  Sovereign  shall  be  considered  and  respected  the  cultivators  of 
"  the  soil  :  they  shall  be  the  first  class  in  the  state  below  the  Sovereign  ; 
"  next  to  them  shall  follow  the  other  classes  ;  first  the  artists,  secondly 
"  the  warriors,  and  thirdly  the  merchants. " 

The  dues  of  the  Sovereign  may  be  considered  as  consisting,  first, 
in  a  share  of  the  crop ;  secondly,  in  a  variety  of  petty  personal  taxes 

and 
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and   imposts   on   trade;    and  thirdly,    in  the  services  of  the  people 
without  payment. 

The  contingents  in  produce  and  the  recognition  money,  which 
formed  the  amount  of  the  territorial  revenue  under  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, had  their  origin  from  the  arrangements  of  the  European  Power, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  innovation  of  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  unknown  under  the  Native  Government.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  rice  crop,  the  amount  of  the  contingent  was  first  taken ; 
after  which  the  remainder  was  subdivided  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  the  cultivator  generally  retaining,  in  good  lands,  one- 
half  of  what  was  left.  Thus  the  European  power,  instead  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  appears  to  have  invaded,  not  only  the 
share  of  the  officers  of  Government,  but  to  have  taken  a  portion  of 
that  allotted  to  the  cultivator. 

The  various  taxes  to  which  the  common  Javanese  and  the  internal 
trade  were  subjected,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  almost 
endless  to  repeat  them  : — some  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Re- 
port, and  others  will  be  found  on  the  different  Reports  adverted  to. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  generally,  that  independent  of  the 
personal  taxes  imposed  on  the  cultivators,  the  taxes  on  the  internal 
trade  extended  to  every  article  of  produce,  manufacture,  or  consump- 
tion, passing  through  the  country  :— they  were  levied  by  corrupt  and 
extortionate  agents,  and  in  most  instances  were  farmed  out  to  Chinese. 
A  different  mode  of  taxation  existed  in  every  district,  and  to  have 

attempted 
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attempted  to  reduce  them  to  one  uniform  system,  would  have  been 
as  impracticable,  as  to  have  enforced  their  subsequent  collection  with 
any  degree  of  regularity  or  correctness. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  vexatious  mode  of  taxatio  nproceeded 
under  the  Chinese,  and  so  numerous  are  the  petty  demands,  that  in 
many  instances,  on  goods  passing  from  one  toll  towards  another,  when 
the  granting  of  something  like  a  certificate  of  the  last  duty  paid  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the  chop  or  stamp  is 
not  marked  on  the  goods  transported,  but  on  the  body  of  the  man  who 
conveys  them,  who,  on  exhibiting  the  stamp  at  the  next  toll,  has 
it  effaced,  and  a  new  impression  made  in  its  room,  to  pass  him 
further  on. 

When  such  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  ensuring  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  that  the  Javanese  abhor  the 
Chinese ;  and  yet  these  were  the  only  class  of  people  entrusted  by  the 
former  Government  in  the  collection  of  these  revenues. 

Tn  a  former  Minute  I  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  forced  service  to  which  the  people  were  liable  under  the 
Dutch  Administration,  that  no  detail  is  here  necessary. 

On  mature  consideration,  and  the  best  advice  within  my  reach, 
I  conceived  that  a  fair  equivalent  for  them,  including  the  acknowledged 
Government  share  of  the  crop,  the  amount  paid  in  personal  taxes  and 
on  the  internal  trade,  and  the  value  of  forced  services,  might  be 
found,    one   district    with   another,    in  establishing  the  Government 

share, 
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share,  at  about  two-fifths  of  the  rice  crop,  leaving  the  second  crop, 
and  the  fruit-trees  and  gardens  attached  to  the  villages,  free  from 
assessment,  the  cultivators  free  from  personal  taxes,  and  the  inland 
trade  unrestricted  and  untaxed. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  more  particularly,  the  nature  of  the 
settlements  introduced  in  the  Districts  East  of  Sourabaya,  in  which  the 
detailed  system  of  management  was  first  proceeded  upon,  and  which 
settlement  appears  to  me  best  calculated  to  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  standard  for  the  general  settlement  in  the  Island,  being  calculated, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  loss  or  evasion,  to  the  injury  of  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  other,  to  secure,  protect,  and  increase  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country. 

In  these  districts  it  was  obvious,  that  from  the  clear  tenure  of  the 
lands,  no  settlement  could  have  been  satisfactory,  that  did  not  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  claims  of  each  individual  holder  of  land.  An 
investigation  was  made  into  the  extent  of  the  burdens  to  which  the 
people  were  formerly  subjected,  and  the  Government  share,  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  settlement  for  one  year,  were  declared  as  follows. 

When  the  land  was  of  the  first  quality,  a  rent  equal  to  one-half 
the  produce  in  paddy  was  taken  as  the  standard  ;  when  of  the  middling 
quality,  a  rent  equal  to  two-fifths  ;  and  when  of  inferior  quality,  a  rent 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  produce. 

The  sawa  lands  were  considered  of  the  first  quality,  when  they 
yielded  forty  hamats  the  jung ;   of  the  middling,   when  they  yielded 

thirty 
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thirty  and  forty  ;  and  of  the  inferior,  when  they  yielded  lessthan  thirty. 
The  hamat  being  taken  at  six  hundred  catties,  and  at  the  value  of  seven 
Rupees. 

Tagal  lands  were  generally  to  be  assessed  at  one-third  of  their 
produce  in  maize,  when  of  the  first  quality ;  at  one-fourth  when  of  the 
middling;  and  at  one-fifth  when  of  inferior  quality.  All  benefits 
arising  from  the  second  crop  were  left  to  the  cultivators,  and  persons 
not  occupying  sawa  or  tagal  were  to  be  assessed  with  a  ground-rent  at 
the  rate  of  three  wanys  per  month,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent 
of  land  occupied. 

In  conformity  with  these  terms,  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  the 
Eastward  of  Sourabaya  have  been  assessed  and  rented  for  the  present 
year ;  and  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Jourdan's  Report  on  the 
completion  of  the  settlement  of  Passoruwang,  details  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  undertaking  in  so  few  words,  that  notwithstanding  I  have 
already  extended  my  quotations  to  a  very  considerable  length,  I  am  led 
to  introduce  the  following  extract. 

"  For  more  convenient  reference,  I  forward  an  abstract  of  the 
"  settlement :  by  which  you  will  perceive,  Honourable  Sir,    that  the 

Java  Rs.       Ds.  Dts. 

"  amount  of  expected  receipts  is  4,57,909  8  9;  of  expences  of 
"  establishments,  61,856  Rupees.  An  estimate  will  be  also  found  in 
"  the  Appendix,  of  the  revenue  derived   by  Government  under  the 

Java  Rs.     Ds. 

"  former   system,   viz.    27,6^4    6 ;    consequently,   the  augmentation 

"  appears 
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Java  Rs.     Ds.  Dts. 

"  appears  to  be  3,68,379  2  9,  exclusive  of  the  former  establishment 

Java  Rs.  Ds. 

"  6,758  4  per  annum. 

"  The  soil  of  these  districts  is,   generally  speaking,  very  fertile. 
„  I  have  found  the  produce  of  the  soong  of 

"  The  best  saiva  from  40  to  50  hamats. 

«  Middling 30  . .  35. 

"  Inferior     15  . .  20. 

"  From  the  best  land  I  have  taken  one-half,  from  the  middling 
'  two-fifths,  and  from  the  inferior  one-third.  As  the  correctness  of 
c  this  scale  is  generally  admitted,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on 
6  the  subject. 

"  The  cultivators  most  usually  holding  one  how  each  (which  is  the 
f  quantity  one  man  can  manage  with  ease),  this  measure  has  been 
'  generally  resorted  to  in  the  settlement,  not  only  from  its  propriety 
1  from  this  circumstance,  but  from  its  being  so  convenient  a  division 
(  of  the  jung,  viz.  one  quarter. 

"  Adopting  the  foregoing  scale,  I  have  obtained,  with  little 
'  variations,  six,  five  and  a  half,  and  five,  from  the  best ;  four,  and 
«  three  and  a  half  from  the  middling ;  and  from  three  to  two  from  the 
c  bad  sawa. 

"  The  value  of  the  hamat,  which  consists  of  800  catties,  or  1000 
?  Dutch  pounds,  is  taken  on  the  cultivation  at  four  Reals  or  eight 
e  Rupees,  and  the  cultivators  have  the  option  of  paying  the  whole  rent 
in  money,  at  that  rate.     But  although  it  is  thus  fixed  at  so  moderate 
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"  a  price,  I  do  not  apprehend  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  in- 
et  dulgence  to  any  extent,  from  the  present  scarcity  of  medium  and 
"  their  incapability  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

"  To  lay  the  ground- work,  however,  for  many  payments,  it  is 
"  stipulated,  that  one  humat  from  the  produce  of  each  how  shall  be 
"  invariably  commuted  for  money ;  thus,  instead  of  six  hamats  from 
"  the  best  land,  Government  take  four  Reals  and  five  hamats,  and  the 
"  same  throughout. 

"  There  is  little  reason  to  fear,  that  this  regulation  will  prove  a 
"  source  of  annoyance,  as  the  collection  is  to  be  made  every  three 
"  months,  and  the  demand  from  each  individual  will  not  exceed 
"  two  Rupees  per  quarter. 

"  The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  tagal  is  generally  from  thirty  to 
"  fifty  Reals  per  jung  in  Banghil  and  Passoruwang ;  consequently, 
"  the  average  rent  has  been  twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty,  which  is 
"  constantly  payable  in  money.  I  do  not  foresee  any  difficulty  or 
"  trouble  in  the  collection.  In  fact,  it  will  not,  in  many  instances, 
"  exceed  the  former  capitation  tax,  over  and  above  the  share  of  the 
"  produce  taken  from  the  cultivators. 

"  In  Malang  and  Ontang,  a  different  arrangement  has  been  found 
"  expedient.  Their  distance  from  the  Northern  coast,  and  the  conse- 
"  quent  expense  of  transport,  would  prove  a  great  drawback  from  the 
"  value  of  the  collection,  if  made  in  kind ;  it  has,  therefore,  been 
"  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Government,  to  adopt  a 

"  moderate 
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"  moderate  money  assessment,  which  has  been  fixed  at  thirty-two  Reals. 
"  The  tagal  is  of  equal,  if  not  superior  value;  to  account  for  which 
"  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  tobacco  is  the  principal 
"  production,  which  being  in  estimation,  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  low 
"  country,  and  considerably  enriches  the  districts  by  the  returns 
"  obtained.  I  had  hopes  of  being  enabled  to  procure  forty  Reals,  the 
"  rate  established  in  Poagar  for  the  Jung;  but  notwithstanding  my 
"  efforts,  I  found  so  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  I 
"  deemed  it  advisable  to  fix  it  as  at  present,  to  which  they  acceded 
"  with  apparent  readiness.  Malang  is  a  rich  mountainous  country, 
but  having  been  depopulated  in  the  time  of  the  great  war,  is  but 
slowly  recovering  from  its  ruinous  effects.  Under  proper  manage- 
"  ment,  however,  and  due  encouragement  being  held  forth  to  new 
"  settlers  from  Madura  and  Bally,  much  may  be  done.  For  the 
"  cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  soil  appears  peculiarly  well  adapted ; 
"  and,  no  doubt,  this  herb,  become  from  habit  so  indispensable  an 
"  indulgence  for  the  Javanese,  will  now  be  more  generally  planted,  as 
"  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  for  the  Govern- 
"  ment  contingent  naturally  discouraged,  under  the  former  system,  its 
"  extension.  This  must  naturally  increase  the  value  of  the  land  and 
"  the  revenues  of  Government. 

"  I  should  state,  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  same  being 
"  taken  from  all  the  land,  that  the  cultivated  becoming  so  small  a 
"  proportion  to  the  uncultivated  part,  the  inhabitants  have  been  ena- 

t  2  "  bled 
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"  bled  to  select  the  most  fruitful  spots  and  reject  the  barren.     Hence 
"  arises  the  little  variety  I  have  discovered  on  the  produce. 

"  The  cultivator  having  satisfied  these  claims,  is  expressly  ex- 
"  empted  from  all  further  contributions  to  the  state,  and  all  the  ad- 
"  vantages  arising  from  second  crops  are  his  exclusive  profit.  These 
if  may  be  calculated  to  yield  him  from  five  to  eight  Reals  the  bow  extra. 

"  All  persons  not  occupying  sawa  or  tagal  are  required  to  pay 
"  a  moderate  ground  rent  for  their  houses.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
"  to  add,  that  the  object  of  this  tax  is  not  so  much  the  augmentation 
"  of  the  revenue,  as  to  prevent  the  idle  from  quitting  the  labours  of 
"  the  field :  but  it  is  promised,  that  nothing  shall  be  levied,  as  for- 
"  merly,  on  the  produce  of  the  gardens  or  the  profits  of  industry. 

"  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you,  Honourable  Sir, 
"  an  account  of  what  has  been  the  established  imposition  on  a  working 
"  man  under  the  Tumangungs.  I  am  more  anxious  to  draw  your 
<c  attention  to  this  document,  that  I  may  dissipate  all  apprehension 
"  that  may  possibly  arise,  on  a  superficial  view,  that  the  present  set- 
"  tlement  is  calculated  to  increase,  instead  of  alleviate,  the  burdens  of 
"  the  people.  The  variety  of  these  exactions  must  have  necessarily 
"  augmented  their  vexatious  tendency,  even  if  their  specific  value  had 
"  been  small;  but  besides  these  authorized  and  acknowledged  contri- 
"  butions  to  the  Chief,  every  subdivision  had  its  petty  tyrant  to  add 
"  to  its  sufferings.  When  a  claim  was  made  by  the  Tumangung,  his 
"  agent  frequently  demanded  the  double  from  the  Petingi,   and  the 

"  Petingi 
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"  Petingi  in  the  same  proportion  from  the  people  : — thus  a  call,  mode- 
"  rate  perhaps  in  its  origin,  became  in  its  progress  excessive  and 
"  harassing. 

"  It  may  now  be  desirable  to  mention  a  few  of  the  oppressions, 
"  from  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  system  to  relieve  the  people. 

"  I  cannot  but  consider  the  greatest  of  these,  the  extent  of  the 
"  personal  service  demanded.  Not  only  the  Twnangung  and  his  fa- 
"  mily,  but  the  Mantris  and  all  the  petty  Chiefs,  had  trains  of  follow- 
"  ers,  who  received  no  stipendiary  recompence.  These  added  to  the 
"  individuals  employed  in  the  coffee  plantations  (to  which  they  appear 
"  peculiarly  averse),  in  beating  out  the  rice  for  the  contingent,  in  cut- 
"  ting  grass  for  and  attending  the  horses  of  the  Jayang  Sekars,  post 
"  carriage  and  letter  carriers,  may  be  calculated  to  have  occupied 
"  one-fifth  of  the  male  population  of  working  men. 

"  Another  great  source  of  exaction  was  the  large  unwieldy  esta- 
"  blishment  of  Jayang  Sekars  and  police  officers  : — the  former  were 
"  liberally  paid ;  the  latter  had  no  regular  emoluments.  Both  these 
"  classes,  however,  quartered  themselves  freely,  in  whatever  part  of 
"  the  country  their  functions  demanded  their  presence.  This  was 
"  equally  the  case  with  any  of  the  Regent's  family,  or  petty  Chief, 
"  who  travelled  for  pleasure  or  on  duty ;  whatever  was  required  for 
"  the  supply  of  themselves  and  their  followers,  was  taken  from  the 
i(  poor  inhabitants,  who  have  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  such 
"  practices,  that  they  never  dare  to  complain  or  remonstrate. 

"  It 
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"  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  different  species  of  hard- 
ship to  which  the  lower  classes  were  occasionally  exposed  :  they 
were  so  variable,  that  ingenuity  must  have  almost  been  tortured  in 
the  invention.  The  system  has  naturally  tended  to  the  debasement 
of  the  popular  mind ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute,  principally,  to 
this  cause,  the  production  of  that  listless  and  apathetic  feeling', 
which  characterizes  the  Javanese  nation. 

"  Even  the  European  authority  did  not  escape  the  taint,  but  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  corruption.  Monopolies,  unpaid  services,  licences, 
forced  or  at  least  expected  presents,  were  but  too  common  even  in  the 
best  times,  and  must  have  contributed  to  estrange  the  affections  and 
respect  of  the  natives  from  that  power,  which  should  have  afforded 
them  protection,  and  not  only  have  been  without  fear,  but  also 
without  reproach.  From  this  faint  sketch  it  will  be  deduced,  that 
while  the  men  of  rank  were  living  in  pampered  luxury,  the  poor 
provincials  were  suffering  penury  and  distress.  Blessed,  however, 
with  a  fruitful  soil  and  with  a  submissive  mind,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  bear  up  under  all  their  deprivations. 

"  At  this  early  stage  of  the  measure,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  pre- 
mature to  speculate  on  its  consequences.  There  are,  however,  some 
appearances,  which  seem  to  me  the  first  fruits  of  the  benevolent 
change  contemplated,  and  are,  I  trust,  the  precursors  of  a  rich 
harvest.  The  people  are  already  coming  forward,  voluntarily,  to 
declare  the  land  which  they  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Chiefs  to 

"  conceal. 
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"  conceal.  The  retinues  of  the  Regent,  of  the  Radeens  and  Mantris, 
"  are  gradually  decreasing:  and  I  have  also  observed  another  impor- 
"  tant  feature, — the  servile  compliments  he  formerly  received  (fitted 
"  only  for  the  Deity)  are  also  lessened.  Of  this  I  had  ample  proof 
i(  during  a  short  journey  I  made  in  his  company.  Of  course,  the  change 
"  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  can  only  be  worked  by  time,  and  due  vigi- 
"  lance  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Power. 

"  I   have   purposely   abstained   from  entering  on   the  subject  of 
"  landed  tenure :  I  shall  but  re-echo  the  opinions  of  that  authority  I 
"  have  before  quoted,  but  in  terms  much  less  impressive  than  have 
"  been  already  laid  before  you.     These  opinions  have  been  confirmed  to 
"  me  by  my  own  observations  and  experience  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
"  declaring  my  conviction,  that  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  culti- 
"  vator  there  exists  no  intermediate  proprietary  right.     A  deliberate 
M  declaration  of  these  rights  of  the  cultivator  will  tend  to  promote  the 
"  happiness  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  holds  forth  the  prospect 
"  of  our  seeing,  at  no  very  distant   period,  the  present  degraded  Ja- 
"  vanese  Nation  emerge  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  ignorance,  and 
"  enjoy  the  blessings  inseparable  from    civilization,  freedom,  and  ge- 
"  neral  knowledge.     A  spectacle  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  friend 
"  of  humanity;  an  object  truly  worthy  of  a  British  Government.,, 

On  the  Proceedings  noted  in  the  margin  *  will  be  found  the  Re- 
ports of  Messrs.  Roxburgh  and  Davis,  who  acted  as  Assistants  to  the 

late 
*  Proceedings,  Revenue  Department,  vide  Index. 
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late  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  who  are  continued  as  Collectors  of  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Probolingo  and  Besukie.  In  addition  to  the  Abstract  State- 
ment of  the  Settlement  effected  in  each  District,  detailed  Statistical 
Statements,  including  the  name  and  lands  of  each  cultivator,  with  the 
rent  for  the  year,  whether  in  money  or  kind,  are  kept  in  the  office  for 

reference,  and  a  duplicate  deposited  at  Batavia. 

If  a  settlement  with  each  claimant  of  land  in  the  village  is  ad- 
mitted, as  the  most  considerate  to  the  people,  and  the  most  confor- 
mable to  their  own  ideas,  its  advantages  in  securing  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  of  Government,  are  so  obviously  superior  to  what 
could  be  afforded  under  any  other  settlement,  as  to  give  it  a  decided 
preference  to  our  adoption. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  of  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins,  re- 
garding the  process  againt  defaulters  of  revenue,  is  so  particularly 
applicable  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  so  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  detailed  settlement,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  it  not- 
withstanding its  length. 

"  In  regard  to  the  process  against  defaulters  of  revenue,  it  is 
"  difficult  to  draw  a  line,  so  as  to  secure  the  payment  of  arrears, 
i"  without  injuring  the  resources  of  future  years ;  for  I  presume  that 
"  some  time  will  elapse,  before  Government  will  grant  to  individuals 
"  such  a  right  in  the  soil,  as  may  be  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration ; 
"  and  I  am  apprehensive,  that  if  the  property  of  the  defaulter  was 
"  seized,  it  would,  for  a  long  period  to  come,  consist  of  nothing  but 

"  his 
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ti 


his  implements  of  husbandry  and  his  working  bullocks.  For  these 
"  reasons,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  very  attentive  watch  should  be 
"  kept  on  the  conduct  of  every  cultivator,  and  that  the  payments  of 
"  instalments  shall  be  made  more  frequent,  when  money  rents  have 
"  been  established. 

"  Should  every  care  be  unavailing,  in  preventing  the  accumu- 
"  lation  of  arrears,  and  the  arrears  be  found  to  occur  from  a  failure 
"  of  crops,  the  amount  which,  under  a  lease,  might  be  recoverable 
"  from  the  prudence  of  future  years,  will,  under  a  rack-rent  from 
"  year  to  year,  be  difficult  to  recover,  and  perhaps  impolitic  to  exact. 

"  I  conceive,  the  heavy  weight  of  such  debt  impending  over  the 
"  cultivator,  will  throw  him  into  despair,  and  palsy  all  his  efforts. 
"  In  such  cases,  and  while  he  continues  in  the  state  of  poverty  so 
"  common  in  Java,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  arrears  should  be 
"  written  off  to  profit  and  loss,  and  the  cultivator  be  encouraged  to 
"  go  on,  on  a  new  credit.     If,  however,  the  arrears  have  arisen  from 

his   neglect  or  mismanagement,   dispossession  of  the  land  will  be  a 

prudent  and  necessary  consequence. 

"  I  presume,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
"  revenue,  for  the  present  year,  will  be  paid  in  produce,  after  either 
"  of  the  following  two  methods  ;  the  first,  a  stipulated  weight  of 
"  paddy  or  rice  for  a  certain  extent  of  land  ;  the  second,  a  proportion 
"  of  the  whole  crop.  The  quality  will  be  determined,  in  both  in- 
"  stances,  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  case  of  irrigation. 


a 


a 
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"  In  the  first  case,  the  quantity  stipulated  must  be  such  as,  on  the 
"  average  of  several  years,  may  be  found  to  be,  perhaps,  something 
"  less  than  the  customary  share  which  the  cultivator  would  be  subject 
M  to  pay.  This  method  will  possess  the  advantage  of  an  ascertained 
"  and  fixed  amount,  though  the  value  of  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
"  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

"  The  other  mode  of  taking  either  half,  two-fifths,  or  one-third, 
W  gives  to  Government  the  highest  proportion  of  rent  which  can 
"  reasonably  be  demanded ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain,  with  regard  to 
"  the  quantity  or  the  value  thereof.  There  is  a  further  inconvenience 
"  attending  it : — it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  cultivator, 
"  if  permitted  to  cut  down  the  crop,  without  a  previous  agreement  as 
"  to  the  quantity  to  be  delivered,  will  embezzle  part  of  the  share  of 
"  Government,  and  the  trouble  of  making  that  previous  agreement  is 
"  considerable. 

"  It  would  require  men  of  probity  and  knowledge  to  be  sent  out 
"  to  value  the  crop  on  the  part  of  Government ;  after  which  a  proposal 
"  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  cultivator,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
M  disagreeing  to  the  terms  proposed,  arbitrators  will  be  required  to 
(C  settle  the  dispute.  So  necessary,  however,  is  it  to  the  amount  of 
"  revenue,  that  the  quantity  to  be  paid  shall  be  ascertained  and  agreed 
"  to,  before  the  crop  is  cut,  that  it  is  usual  to  submit  to  the  cultivator's 
"  proposal,  rather  than  to  abide  the  actual  division. 

"  Both 
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"  Both  of  these  settlements  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  no 
"  arrears,  and  the  inconvenience  of  delay  in  disposing  of  the  produce. 
"  But  the  expense  will  be  more  than  compensated,  by  the  greater 
"  actual  value  of  revenue  derived  in  this  way,  than  of  what  could,  at 
"  present,  be  realized  by  a  money  settlement;  and  by  the  facility 
"  which  such  a  plan  affords  for  estimating  the  actual  revenues  of  the 
"  country  in  general,  and  the  amount  which  each  individual  can  pay 
"  to  Government. 

(i  The  foregoing  cases  apply  to  these  districts  only;  for  here, 
"  only,  the  settlement  is  made  with  the  cultivators.  The  benefits  of 
"  such  a  settlement  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  either  in  the  certainty 
"  which  they  afford  to  the  cultivators,  or  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
"  they  secure,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  Govern- 
"  ment. 

"  But  on  districts  where  the  villages  are  farmed  to  one  individual, 
"  and  where  he  is  left  to  make  his  own  terms  with  the  cultivators,  it 
"  follows  not  only  that  they  are  placed  at  his  mercy;  but  to  ensure 
"  recompense  to  himself,  he  pays  to  Government  a  sum,  less  than 
"  what  he  is  to  receive  from  the  cultivators.  As  his  collections  will 
"  be  made  with  certainty  from  the  people,  no  indulgence  need  be 
"  shewn  to  him ;  and  as,  in  the  event  of  his  dissipating  his  receipts, 
"  there  will  be  little  security  for  the  payment  of  arrears,  it  appears 
"  prudent  to  require  collateral  security  and  the  payment  of  his  in- 

u  2  "  stalments, 
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"  stalments,  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  collection   of  his 
i{  rents. 

"  Should  the  renter  fall  into  arrears,  as  he  has  no  lands  of  his 
"  own,  Government  will  have  to  attach  his  person  and  property,  to- 
"  gether  with  his  outstanding  demands  on  the  cultivators  ;  and  as  loss 
"  of  time,  in  this  case,  will  be  often  loss  of  revenue,  power  should  be 
"  given  to  the  Resident  to  proceed  immediately  to  these  measures, 
"  reporting  the  same  to  Government. 

"  To  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  produce  of  vil- 
"  lages  thus  let,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  Accountant  to 
"  each,  on  the  part  of  Government,  who  will  not  only  take  an  account 
*'  of  the  payments,  but  of  the  gross  produce  and  expences  of  manage- 
"  ment.  Such  documents  will  materially  assist  future  settlements,  if 
"  correctly  made.  It  is  however  doubtful,  how  far  they  can  be  relied 
*?  on,  where  the  villages  are  farmed  out,  the  interest  of  the  former 
"  being  in  concealment,  and  his  presence  being  always  at  hand  to 
"  enforce  it. 

"  But  the  great  object  of  relief  to  the  people,  and  of  procuring 
"  to  Government  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  payments,  can  be 
"  only  realized  with  effect,  by  making  the  rigotwar  settlement,  au- 
"  thorised  in  these  districts,  general  through  the  Island.  The  work  is 
"  troublesome  at  first,  and  occasions  considerable  delay  ;  but  it  is  not 
"  more  difficult  where  the  old  Java  system  prevails,   than  in   these 

"  districts, 
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"  districts,  where  the  Chinese  have  introduced  something  more  re- 
"  sembling  this  settlement.  At  the  same  time,  it  furnishes  the 
"  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
"  realize  the  full  amount  expected  from  it,  if  the  chief  local  authority 
"  be  active  and  steady,  and  if  he  require  every  person  to  perform  his 
"  own  duty  without  attempting  to  do  it  for  him. 

"  The  fear  which  people  entertained  of  inability  to  procure  funds 
"  for  cash  payments,  induced  me  to  refrain  from  making  them  a 
"  positive  stipulation.  They  are  left,  therefore,  to  their  option ;  and 
"  although  the  amount  of  revenue  is,  in  so  large  a  proportion,  fixed 
"  in  kind,  I  have  some  grounds  to  think  that,  when  it  comes  to  be 
**  levied,  the  parties  will  make  very  active  efforts  to  exchange  the 
"  payments  into  cash,  and  perhaps  the  more  readily,  as  the  choice  has 
"  been  so  much  left  to  themselves. 

"  In  another  year,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 

part  may  be  settled  in  money,  and  that  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent. 

may  be  made  on  the  settlement  of  this  year." 
Trusting  that  enough  has  been  said  in  support  of  the  opinion  I 
have  entertained,  that  a  detailed  settlement  with  each  cultivator  is 
essential,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  defined  Regulations,  which 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  public  officers  under  such 
a  system  of  management ;  and  which  though,  in  part,  proceeded  upon 
during  my  stay  to  the  Eastward,  are  now  submitted  in  detail,  for  the 

confirmation 


a 
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confirmation  or  improvement  of  the  Board  previous  to  their  being 
circulated. 

REVENUE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Revenue  The  leading  principle  in  these  Regulations  has  been,  to  separate  the 

Instructions.  »  r  r  »  >  r 

collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  judicial  and  general  duties  of  the 
Residency,  and  Collectors  have  accordingly  been  appointed  for  this 
express  duty,  who  will  correspond  direct  with  Government. 

The  instructions  to  the  Collectors,  which  are  annexed,  are  so 
explicit  on  every  point,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  the 
Board  with  any  further  detail  in  this  place.  The  first  object  is,  evidently 
to  obtain  an  accurate  statistical  survev  of  each  district ;  and  as  this  is 
directed  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  most  detailed  settlement  practi- 
cable, it  will  be  easy  to  render  the  permanent  arrangement  more 
general,  in  such  instances  as  the  usages  of  the  country  may  authorise 
it.  These  instructions  are  obviously  intended  to  apply  principally  to  the 
Eastern  Districts ;  but  with  the  modifications  which  local  peculiarities 
may  dictate,  they  are  expected,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  rendered 
general  throughout  the  Inland. 

It  may  be  necessary,  here,  briefly  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  allow  the  cultivator,  in  the  proposed  detailed  sys- 
tem, to  make  his  payments  of  rent,  if  he  please,  partly  in  kind.  I 
consider  that  there  is  a  positive  necessity  for  this  permission,  in  the 
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present  early  stage  of  our  revenue  arrangements,  as  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  specie  which  now  exists,  in  many  parts  of  the  Island, 
would  render  a  full  payment  in  cash,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  at 
least  so  oppressive,  in  many  instances,  that  the  vigorous  exaction  of 
money  alone  could  not  be  ordered,  consistently  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  me  throughout.  That  it  is  conformable  to  the 
most  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  forms  also  some,  and  no  slight 
ground,  for  granting  the  indulgence  : — nor  must  it  be  omitted  to  be 
considered,  that  the  leaving  this  double  mode  of  collection  open  for 
some  time,  will  most  materially  aid,  not  only  the  just  framing  of  the 
present  assessment,  but  will  serve  as  the  best  means  of  correcting  that 
assessment,  when  necessary,  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases  at  any 
future  period.  A  consideration  of  the  Government  share,  as  calcu- 
lated in  kind,  will  always  preserve,  most  effectually,  the  due  relation 
between  that  share  and  the  amount  of  the  crop ;  and  any  higher 
assessment  or  remission  can,  at  any  time,  be  equitably  regulated,  by 
reference  to  that  mode  of  calculation  as  a  standard.  Such  measures, 
too,  have  been  adopted  on  this  head,  that  I  by  no  means  fear  any 
difficulty  in  the  actual  realization  of  a  money  revenue,  fully  equal  to 
the  estimate. 

It  is  ordered,  that  paddy  or  rice  are  to  be  the  only  two  articles  of 
produce  receivable  on  account  of  rent  ;  and  the  commutation  of  these 
into  money  is  regulated  in  such  manner,  that  the  payment  in  the  latter 
alone,    must  obviously  be   to  the  advantage  of  the  cultivator.     The 

money 
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money  rent  is  assumed  as  the  value  of  the  Government  share  of  the 
crop,  such  value  being  calculated  at  the  price  procurable  for  it  in  the 
cheapest  season  of  the  year,  immediately  on  the  gathering  in  of  the 
harvest,  and  in  the  village  itself.     If,  however,  it  should   still  be  pre- 
ferred to  give  in  paddy  or  rice  as  payment,  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
transportation   to  the  chief  station   are  to  be  defrayed   solely  by  the 
renter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  facility  and  encouragement,  by 
taking  off  all  internal   imposts   or  export  duties,  are  afforded  to  the 
cultivator,  in    disposing   of  his    produce  to   others  :   thus  making,  in 
short,  the  Government  storehouses  the  worst  market  to  which  it  can 
be  brought.     The  village  officers  are  moreover  directed,  on  the  receipt 
of  collections  in  kind,  to  convert  the  articles,  if  possible,  into  cash, 
and  to  remit  the  money  : — they  are  not  authorized,  however,  to  sell 
the  produce  at  less  than  the  established  value  at  which  they  received  it. 
The  consequence  of  these  measures   cannot  fail  to  be,  that  every  at- 
tempt at  a  money  payment  alone,  will  be  made ;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
expected,  as  a  certain  result  from  them,  that  the  present  difficulty, 
the  scarcity  of  specie,  will  soon  cease.     The  free  permission  to  trans- 
port produce  untaxed  through  the  interior,  or  to  export  it  from  the 
country,  duty  free,  will  give  the  greatest  facility  to  its  disposal  ;  and 
cash  being  obtained  in  exchange,  which  is  much  the  most  favourable 
payment  of  revenue,  there  remains  but  little  doubt,  but  it  will  speedily 
find   its  way  to  the   Government  treasury.      The  experience  of   the 
village  settlement,    which  gave,    in  many  cases,  a  similar  option  of 

mode 
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mode  of  payment,  warrants  my  full  confidence,  that  no  failure  will 
arise  in  the  realization  of  the  assessment  in  money.  Even  where  rice 
or  paddy  may  reach  our  storehouses,  this  will  be  rather  an  advantage 
than  an  evil ;  for  having  been  received  at  the  cheapest  prices  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  by  selling  it  at 
dearer  periods  in  towns,  in  obtaining  the  full  amount,  if  desired,  at 
which  it  was  estimated  : — a  profit,  indeed,  may  more  often  be  expect- 
ed. Besides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  is  annually  required  by 
this  Government,  both  for  internal  consumption,  the  supply  of  its 
troops,  and  for  export  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  This  the  rent 
payment  in  kind  will  furnish  at  the  cheapest  rate :  when  otherwise,  the 
purchase  of  it  in  the  bazars  of  towns,  would  prove  probably  double  the 
expence.  In  no  view,  then,  is  the  granting  this  optional  species  of 
payment  an  evil  to  be  deprecated  in  the  system. 

JUDICIAL  REGULATIONS. 

It  was  essential,  in  conducting  these  revenue  arrangements,  that     Judicial 

Regulation. 

the  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  and  efficient  police, 
and  the  full  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
Island,  should  preserve  an  equal  pace. 

Rights  were  not  to  be  bestowed  and  defined,  without  a  suitable 
provision  for  their  being  effectually  guarded  against  any  invasion  ;  and 
it  became  an  object  of  the  first  moment,  to  form  such  an  adequate  and 
consistent  code  of  regulations,  as  should  serve,  in  every  instance,  to 

x  guide 
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guide  the  executive  officers  of  Government  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  to  make  known,  and  secure  to  the  people,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining redress,  whenever  they  felt  themselves  in  any  way  aggrieved. 

The  system  found  existing  on  our  first  arrival,  was  at  once  com- 
plicated and  confused.  In  the  principal  towns  there  were  established 
courts,  but  these  were  constituted  in  all  the  troublesome  formalities  of 
the  Roman  law ;  and  in  the  different  Residencies  were  provincial  courts, 
styled  landraads,  where  the  native  form  and  law  was  left  to  take  its 
course,  with  all  its  barbarities  and  tortures. 

The  Dutch  Government,  proceeding  entirely  on  the  system  of 
commercial  monopoly,  paid  very  inferior  attention  to  their  internal 
administration.  They  had  little  other  connection  with  their  best  sub- 
jects, the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  than  in  calling  on  them,  from  time 
to  time,  for  arbitrary  and  oppressive  contributions  and  services ;  and 
for  the  rest,  gave  them  up  to  be  vassals  to  the  various  intermediate  au- 
thorities, the  Regents,  Demdngs,  and  other  native  officers.  These 
either  at  first  purchased  their  situations,  or  stipulated  for  a  certain 
tribute,  in  service  or  money,  in  consideration  of  which  all  the  inferior 
classes  of  inhabitants  were  made  over,  to  be  dealt  with  by  them,  as 
most  pleasing  to  themselves.  Policy,  and  the  common  attention  to 
their  own  good,  suggested  to  these  a  certain  equity  of  procedure,  and 
it  was  generally  the  custom  to  leave  each  village  to  its  own  manage- 
ment, with  respect  to  police,  and  settling  the  petty  quarrels  that  oc- 
curred within  its  limits.     But  for  the  continuance  of  what  was  good 

in 
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in  such  a  system,  there  was  no  security  whatsoever,  and  oppression  and 
injustice  must  have  constantly  occurred.  Where  the  will  of  the  lord 
was  the  paramount  law,  his  vassals  could  only  have  depended  on  his 
natural  goodness  of  disposition  for  being  equitably  treated.  No  re- 
medy was  afforded  where  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  they  possessed, 
in  short,  no  security,  no  freedom  whatsoever. 

On  the  propriety  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  us  to  remedy 
such  evils,  no  doubt  could  exist. 

The  first  Proclamation  of  the  enlightened  founder  of  the  present 
Government  adverted  immediately  to  this  subject.  As  a  step  that 
could  not,  consistently  with  British  ideas,  admit  of  a  moment's  delay, 
it  instantly  ordained,  that  torture  and  mutilation  should  no  longer 
make  part  of  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against  criminals  ;  and  it 
then  proceeded  to  define  clearly  the  relative  situation  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  inhabitants,  laying  down  rules  for  the  future  guidance  of 
Government  concerning  them.  This  Proclamation,  dated  11th  Sep- 
tember 1811,  has  long  been  before  the  world,  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous, in  this  place,  to  dwell  on  that  love  of  justice  and  benevolence 
of  disposition,  which  is  to  be  traced  through  every  part  of  it.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  respective  European  rights  in  this  Colony. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  measures  so  ably  sketched  out  by  my 
predecessor,  I  issued  the  Proclamation,  dated  11th  September  1811. 

In  this  I  attempted  to  simplify  the  clumsy  and  unwieldly  structure 
of  the  former  courts,  by  abolishing  some,  lessening  the  number  of  the 
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judges  in  the  remaining  ones,  and  by  defining,  as  accurately  as  I  could, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

It  was  found  that,  formerly,  there  were  separate  courts  for  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  immediate  European  servants  of  the 
Dutch  Company,  and  of  Europeans  not  included  in  that  service.  This 
distinction,  as  Lord  Minto  observed,  never  could  have  been  grounded 
on  any  sound  principle  ;  and  it  being  resolved,  that  justice,  under  the 
British  Government,  should  be  administered  equal  and  alike  to  all 
classes  and  denominations,  the  judicial  power  of  the  College  of 
Schepens  was  abolished,  and  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  justice. 

The  great  number  of  judges  who,  under  the  Dutch  administra- 
tion, formed  a  court,  was  reduced  in  each  to  a  President  and  three 
Members. 

One  court  was  established  in  each  of  the  three  principal  towns, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended 
over  its  European  inhabitants ;  proceeding,  in  civil  cases,  in  the  mode 
before  established,  but  in  criminal  ones,  to  conform  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  that  established  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  all  cases  confronting  the 
prisoner  with  the  evidence,  and  a  jury  being  called  to  judge  of  the  fact 
on  the  evidence  so  adduced. 

To  relieve  these  courts  from  numerous  inconsiderable  causes, 
courts,  of  the  nature  of  Courts  of  Requests,  were  also  established  in 
these  three  towns,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

For 
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For  matters  of  police  within  the  towns,  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  this 
branch. 

An  abuse  which  had  been  discovered  to  be  usual,  the  compound- 
ing crimes  and  offences,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  Fiscal  or  other  officer,  had  also  met  with  Lord  Minto's  most  severe 
reprehension,  as  being  one  of  an  abominable  nature,  and  to  be  suppres- 
sed without  delay.  The  practice  was  accordingly  strictly  prohibited, 
and  consonantly  with  British  ideas,  was  termed  scandalous. 

Thus  much  had  been  done  with  regard  to  Europeans,  and  it  has 
been  found  fully  sufficient. 

But  with  respect  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  much  greater  changes  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  was  ordered  that  courts  should  be  establised 
in  the  different  districts,  in  which  the  chief  civil  authorities  should  pre- 
side, aided  by  the  Regents  and  other  native  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  trying  all  causes  in  which  natives  only  were  concerned ; 
the  amount  of  their  civil  decisions,  when  exceeding  fifty  Dollars,  being 
submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  all  criminal 
cases,  of  a  capital  nature,  being  made  over  by  them  to  Judges  of 
Circuit,  who  were  ordered  to  be  sent  on  this  duty  twice  a  year,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Superior  Courts. 

Thus  much  was  known  not  to  militate  either  against  the  principles 
of  universal  and  natural  justice,  or  against  the  particular  laws  and 

usages 
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usages  of  the  country;  and  thus  much  was  only,  at  first,  done,  because 
it  was  resolved  to  obtain  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with 
regard  to  the  manners,  habits,  and  institutions  of  our  native  subjects, 
before  we  established  one  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country. 

In  effecting  this  grand  object,  it  was  rather  my  wish  to  have  it 
maturely  and  well  done,  than  by  accelerating  it  too  much,  to  run  the 
risk  of  taking  up  a  crude  system,  which  would  require  to  be  afterwards 
reconsidered,  and  perhaps  entirely  new  modelled. 

On  the  principle,  however,  which  would  eventually  guide  me, 
there  was  no  doubt,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  on  the  impolicy, 
the  inconvenience,  or  the  injustice,  of  subjecting  the  natives  of  Java 
to  any  other  laws,  than  those  of  their  ancient  Government  and  esta- 
blished faith.  On  this  subject,  and  agreeing  fully  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  him,  I  must  extract  two  passages  from  a  letter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

"  If  law  be  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  mankind,  derived  from  the 
"  authority  which  the  particular  nation  to  which  it  is  applied  considers 
"  as  sacred,  the  people  of  Java  are  yet  without  a  code  of  national 
"  laws,  and  labour  under  the  dangers  of  foreign  legislation  and  irre- 
"  concileable  prejudices. 

"  Yet  the  Javanese  have  a  law,  which  though  not  equal  in  its 
"  purity  to  the  code  of  the  Dutch,  is  yet  better  adapted  to  their  habits, 

"  and 
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"  and  is  that  which  the  general  system  of  British  policy  would  extend 
"  to  them. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  consider  the 
"  modifications  which  should  be  introduced  into  the  nationalized  Ma- 
"  hometanism  of  the  Java  code.  I  only  advert  to  the  question  in  its 
"  abstract  state,  and  confess  my  inability  to  reconcile  with  the  com- 
"  mon  principles  of  British  justice,  the  subjection  of  the  inhabitants 
"  of  Java  to  the  laws  of  Europe,  in  what  regards  any  other  descrip- 
u  tion  of  crime,  than  murder ;  against  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
"  has  written  the  sentence  of  death,  in  the  language  of  all  nations, 
"  and  confirmed  the  judgment  in  the  feelings  of  all  mankind. 

"  The  Koran,  with  the  Commentaries  upon  it,  forms  the  general 
"  law  of  Java,  and  every  sentence  against  a  prisoner,  not  to  offend 
"  the  prejudices  of  the  faith,  should  be  supported  by  some  text  of 
"  that  sacred  book,  or  some  gloss  of  the  orthodox  commentator.  A 
"  procedure  instituted  conformably  to  this  rule,  would  be  compre- 
"  hended  by  the  understanding,  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the 
"  people. 

"  It  has  been  the  principal  feature  in  the  British  policy,  it  has 
"  been  the  brightest  decoration  of  the  British  Government,  in  India, 
"  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mahometans,  the 
"  possession  of  their  own  laws,  and  a  trial  conformable  to  the  practice 
"  of  their  own  courts. 

"  The 
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"  The  experiment  has  been  successful  beyond  measure  :  the  exam- 
"  pie  invites  imitation.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  alleged  against 
"  it,  while  every  thing  in  practice,  analogy,  and  humanity,  urges  to 
"  its  immediate  adoption." 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  measure,  I  called  on  the  Residents  of 
the  several  districts,  to  furnish  as  accurate  an  account  as  was  in  their 
power,  of  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  duties  of  police,  and  of  admi- 
nistering it,  as  it  existed  among  the  natives,  and  I  myself  consulted 
with  the  most  intelligent  native  authorities  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  my  several  journies  through  the  Island,  I  was  enabled  to 
collect  very  considerable  information  ;  and  the  replies  to  my  letter  from 
the  different  Residents,  put  me  in  possession  of  materials,  quite  suf- 
ficient to  form  the  ground-work  of  a  general  Regulation  on  the  subject. 

These  letters  agreed  so  entirely  in  every  particular,  and  their  sub- 
stance is  so  completely  conveyed  in  the  Regulation  itself  which  accom- 
panies this,  that  I  need  hardly  make  any  quotations  from  them  here, 
as  they  have  been  entered  at  length  on  the  Proceedings  ;  and  to  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  I  have  already  made  extracts  from,  I  am 
considerably  indebted,  for  the  enlightened  view  he  has  taken  of  the 
subject  generally.  In  one  from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  dated  31st  December, 
a  brief,  but  correct  sketch  is  given  of  the  general  nature  of  the  Ja- 
vanese law,  and  of  the  religion  established  among  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  quote  from  it ;  but  I  must  here  make  an  ex- 
tract 
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tract  from   the  letter   of  Mr.  Hope,  the   Civil  Commissioner,  on  the 
subject  of  police. 

"  To  report  on  the  police  of  any  one  particular  district  is,  in  a 
"  manner,  to  report  on  the  whole ;  for  the  same  simple  method  of 
"  maintaining  tranquillity  pervades  almost  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
"  Districts,  and  when  properly  executed,  is  both  vigorous  and  efficient. 

"  The  present  simple  form  pursued  in  the  Districts  of  the  Ho- 
"  nourable  Company,  is  the  best  calculated  to  ensure  tranquillity  in 
"  the  country,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  people. 
"  The  maintenance,  however,  since  the  introduction  of  property 
M  among  the  Javanese,  will  require  an  active  superintendence  on  the 
"  part  of  the  European  authority,  to  prevent  any  exactions  being 
"  levied  on  the  industry  of  the  people/' 

The  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  duties  of  police  have  been 
provided  for,  by  preserving  the  original  constitution  of  the  villages, 
and  continuing  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
those,  whose  rank  enables  them  to  exert  a  due  influence  and  to  com- 
mand respect.  For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  duties  of  the 
Resident,  as  judge  and  magistrate,  have  been  considerably  extended. 
In  civil  cases,  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  establishment  of  petty 
courts,  are  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  country;  in  criminal,  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Resident  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended. Hitherto,  his  duties  had  been  strictly  confined  to  police  ;  but 
considerable  delay  and  injury  to  the  parties  accused,  as  well  as  to  the 
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witnesses,  had  been  occasioned  by  allowing  all  causes  of  a  higher  na- 
ture to  lie  over  for  the  Court  of  Circuit :  and  as  the  separation  of  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  would  afford  more  time  to  the  Resident,  it 
was  resolved  to  extend  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Courts 
to  all  cases,  in  which  the  punishment  for  the  crime  alleged  does  not 
amount  to  death.  In  these  courts,  which  instead  of  being  termed 
Landraad,  as  heretofore,  are  now  styled  the  Resident's  Courts,  the 
Punghooloo,  or  chief  priest,  and  the  superior  Jacksa,  or  native  fiscal, 
attend  to  expound  the  law.  The  JBopatis,  or  Regents,  with  their 
Patehs,  are  present,  to  aid  and  assist  the  Resident  with  their  opinion 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  but  they  have  no  vote  in  the  deci- 
sion. If  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  appears  to  the  Resident  to  be 
according  to  substantial  justice,  and  is  in  accordance  with  his  own 
opinion,  the  sentence  is  immediately  carried  into  effect,  provided  the 
punishment  does  not  extend  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  cases  where  the  punishment  adjudged  is  more  considerable,  or 
wherein  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  may  be  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  Resident,  a  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  for  the  crimes  charged  is  of  a 
capital  nature,  the  prisoner  is  committed  to  jail,  to  take  his  trial  be- 
fore the  Circuit  Judge. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  it  was  directed 
that  the  President,  and  one  other  member  of  the   Courts    of  Justice, 
should  proceed  once  in  six  months,  or  as   much  oftener  as  circum- 
stances 
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stances  might  require,  to  the  different  Residencies  in  their  several 
jurisdictions,  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  Much  inconvenience,  however, 
was  found  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  those  members  of  the  courts 
from  the  towns  in  which  they  were  established,  as  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  all  civil  business  was  at  a  stand  while  they  were  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  delay  on  the  trial  of  criminals,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  visit  the  Residencies  more  frequently  than 
once  in  six  months. 

To  remedy  this,  in  future,  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  due 

administration  of  justice  among  the  native  inhabitants,  in  a  manner 

that  is  not  repugnant  to  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  one  member 

of  each  of  the  courts  of  justice  has  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  Circuit, 

who  will  be  present  in  each  of  the  Residencies  at  least  once  in  every  three 

months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  necessary.     In  the  mode  of  proceeding, 

they  are  to  avoid  the  formalities  of  the  Roman  law.      A  native  jury, 

consisting  of  an  intelligent  foreman  and  four  others,  decide  upon  the 

fact :  the  law  is  then  taken   down,  as  expounded  by  the  native  law 

Officers,  and  the  sentence,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  of  Circuit,  and 

on  the  application  of  the  Dutch  and  Colonial  law  on  the  cases,  is 

forwarded   for   the   modification   or   confirmation   of   the   Lieutenant 

Governor. 

Hitherto  the  jury  required  by  the  Court  of  Circuit  did  not  exceed 
five  in  number,  and  these,  as  justly  observed,  "  were  chosen  from  a 
"  class  of  men  (Europeans)  who  had  no  common  feelings,  no  common 

Y  2  "  rights  ; 
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"  rights;  who  were,  in  no  shape  or  consideration,  the  equals  of  the 
"  person  tried.  The  law  was  the  law  of  Europe.  The  Jury,  under 
"  their  best  prejudices,  were  influenced  by  that  law;  and  its  meanings 
"  and  penalties  were  applied  to  people  who  reason  in  a  different  manner, 
"  and  who  often  never  knew  any  thing  of  the  laws  of  Europe,  before 
"  they  found  themselves  its  connected  victims." 

The  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  is  now  confined  to  Europeans  and  foreigners 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  and  their  suburbs ;  and  a  line  has 
been  drawn,  which  distinctly  separates  the  police  of  the  country  from 
that  of  the  towns. 

Collections  of  the  different  law-books  and  institutions  of  the 
country  are  now  making,  and  a  native  establishment  has  been  formed  at 
Buitenzorg,  under  my  immediate  superintendance,  for  examining  and 
revising  the  judicial  proceedings,  and  for  affording  to  the  native 
inhabitants  that  facility  of  appeal,  which  the  remoteness  of  the 
Government,  and  the  rules  of  Dutch  administration,  did  not  formerly 
admit  of,  but  which  is  so  consonant  to  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
system  of  internal  economy  has  been  established. 

CONCLUSION. 

Conclusion.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Board, 

the  leading  arguments  which  weighed  with  me,  in  working  this  entire 
change  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 

detail 
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detail  of  the  settlement  for  the  revenue  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  result  of  my  enquiries  into  the  general  state  of  landed  tenure,  with 
the  principles  on  which  I  conceive  we   may  with  propriety  proceed  to 
administer  the  country  in  future,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  expectation, 
that  the  expediency  and  policy   of  the  measure  have  been  abundantly 
proved ;  that  its   advantages,  both  to  the  people  and  the  Government, 
have  not  been  overrated,  even  on  the  first  year's  imperfect  settlement ; 
and  that  the  benefits  to  be  contemplated  from  such  a  detailed  system  of 
management,  as  may  include  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  each 
individual  claimant  on   the   land,  are  as  obviously  conducive  to  the 
happiness   of    the  people,  as   to  the   security  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  development  of  the  true  resources  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  these  arrangements  having  been  undertaken  under  my 
immediate  superintendance,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  on  my  personal 
responsibility,  I  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  a  reference  to 
the  revenue  proceedings  will  satisfy  the  Members  of  the  Board,  that 
no  exertion  has  been  wanting  to  effect  their  accomplishment,  without 
encroaching  on  the  rights,  or  militating  against  the  happiness  or  true 
interests  of  any  individual  or  class  of  people.     I  have  already  expressed 
my  acknowledgements  to  those  Gentlemen   who  have  so  ably  assisted 
me   in  the   undertaking,    and  I  anticipate  with    confidence  a  conti- 
nuation of  that  zeal,  ability,    and   perseverance,  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  which  may  render  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct 

settlement, 
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settlement,  in  the  ensuing  year,  easy  to  them,  and  acceptable  to  all 
descriptions  of  people. 

If  I  look  forward  to  the  effects  of  the  change  of  system,  as  it  may 
contribute   to   the  happiness   of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  the  result 
is  incalculable.     Let  the  present  wretched  state  of  the  Dutch  metro- 
polis of  the  East  be  contrasted  with  the  flourishing  state  of  the  British 
establishments,  wherever  they  have  been   formed,  and  it  will  speak  a 
volume  in  favour  of  the  change.     Desolation  and   ruin    would  seem 
to  have  tracked  the  steps  of  the  Dutch  power  wherever  it  has  extended ; 
— individual  prosperity  and  national  riches,  have  accumulated  under 
the  English.     The  principles  of  Government  are  radically  different, 
and  with  such  experience  before  us,  can  it  be  a  question  on  which  side 
we  shall  rely  ? 

The  mass  of  the  population,  snatched  as  they  are,  at  a  favourable 
moment,  from  the  destructive  grasp  of  Mahomedan  despotism  and 
indefinite  exaction,  and  established  in  the  possession  of  property,  to 
be  secured  by  impartial  justice,  administered  to  them  in  a  simple  and 
prompt  mode,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  institutions,  afford 
a  wide  scope  for  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the  statesman.  A  new 
people,  still  advancing  in  civilization  even  under  all  the  former  restraints, 
with  what  accelerated  progress  will  they  not  proceed,  when  their  natural 
energies  have   fair  play }    It  was  but   a  few  months  ago,  when  the 

lower 
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lower  class  of  Javanese  were   apparently  lost  to  every  idea  of  their 
own   advantage,  governed   by   apathy,    and  almost  insensible  to  the 
value  of  property  ;  so    strongly   prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  chiefs, 
so  simple   and  so  unenlightened,  that  the    least  breath  of  disaffection 
could  blow  up  the  flames  of  rebellion.     Mere  machines  in  the   hands 
of  designing  artifice,  they  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  promote  the 
views   of   ambition,    or    the   phrenzy   of  religious   fanaticism.     They 
looked  not  up  to  the  superior  power,  but  to  the  intermediate  autho- 
rity : — they    knew   little   of  the  European  character,  and  Europeans 
were  still  less  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  customs.     The  former 
Government  had  seldom  consulted  the  advancement  of  their  interests. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  mass  of  the  population  could  be 
attached  to   the  ruling  power  ?     View  them  even  now,  as   they   are 
represented  in  the  reports  of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  conducted  the 
details  of  the  settlement  in  each  residency,  and  contemplate  what  may 
hereafter  be  expected  from  them  ! 

In  the  explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  state  of 
landed  tenure,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  establish  sufficient  to  justify 
the  revenue  system  which  I  have  dictated,  and  have  avoided  a  consi- 
deration of  those  minute  and  interesting  particulars,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  materially  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Island. 
These  can  only  be  obtained  with  precision,  after  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  and  the  country  ;  but  much  may  be  expected  to  result 

from 
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from  the  statistic  surveys  now  on  foot,  while  abundant  materials  will 
no  doubt  be  eventually  forthcoming,  for  a  separate  and  distinct  report 
on  this  point  alone.  In  the  mean  time,  the  basis  which  I  have  assumed 
is  not  likely  to  be  shaken.  I  have  laid  it  as  broad  as  practicable,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  maintain  a  noble  superstructure. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  caution  which  has  been  observed,  to 
notice,    that  neither   in   the  arrangements   which  have    been   already 
made,  nor  in  those  now  in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year,  has  any  per- 
manent right,  which  a  just  and  liberal  Government  could  enforce,  been 
given  up.     The  Regents  and  Chiefs  holding  offices  at  the  time  of  the 
change,  have  been  allowed  certain  allotments  of  lands,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  but  in  these  nothing  has  been  foregone 
but  the   Government  share  of  the  crop,  and  this  only  provisionally. 
The    people   are    equally    secured    in    all    the    privileges    possessed 
in  other  lands,  and  the   general  question   of   land  tenure   is,  in  no 
way,  affected  by  the  arrangement.     Such  extent  of  native  establishment 
has  been  maintained,  as  appeared  indispensible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  and  the  general  administration  of  the  country ;  and  that  pro- 
visionally only.     The  officers  formerly  in  employ  have  generally  had  the 
preference ;   and  in  the  Judicial  Department,  invariably.     The  culti- 
vators, who  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and  who  will  become  the  renters 
of  the  lands,  can  only  be  considered  as  the  tenants  of  Government. 
The  Regulations  for  the  Police,  and  for  the  Administration  of  Justice, 

are 
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are  built  upon  the  substantial  basis  of  long  established  custom  and 
acknowledged  institutions,  both  revered  and  understood  by  the  people, 
of  the  freedom  of  cultivation  and  of  trade.     The  principle  is  so  con- 
genial to  the  British  character,  that  it  requires  no  comment  from  me : 
and  if,  as  I  trust,  it  has  been  clearly  made  out,  that  the  object  which 
Government  had  in  view,  was  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  administration,  calculated  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  lower  classes ;    to  relieve  them  from  the  gross 
tyranny  and  severe  domination  under  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
remained  for  a  long  period;  to  increase  the  public  revenue,    and  in 
general,  to  form  a  system  of  Government,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
our  laws  and  the  principles  of  our  Indian  Government, — I  am  really  not 
aware,  on  what  grounds  such  an  object  can  be  opposed. 

The  whole  is,  however,  now  before  the  Board,  and  open  to  the 
amendment  and  revision  of  the  Superior  Authorities.  On  the  part  of 
the  Javanese,  I  am  justified  in  asserting,  that  they  feel  the  present 
interference  in  favour  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  a  revival  of  that 
due  consideration  to  the  interests  of  this  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, which  has  not  existed  since  the  days  of  Majopait ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  nothing  will  be  found  to  have  been 
done,  or  to  be  in  progress,  but  what  will  be  useful,  and  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  more  permanent  or  approved  system  which  may  be 
ordered,  and  which  may  have  for  its  object,  justice  to  individuals,  the 

z  improvement 
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improvement   of  mankind,    and   the   prosperity  of  the   Government, 
founded  on  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  people. 

Thos    S.  RAFFLES. 

Buitenzorg, 
the  lltk  February,  1814 


. 


PROCLAMATION ; 


DECLARING    THE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  INTENDED  CHANGE  OF  SYSTEM. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Minto,  previous  to  his  departure  from  Java, 
having  adverted  to  the  general  system  of  the  administration  and  of  the  internal 
management  established  under  the  former  Government  of  this  Island,  was 
pleased  to  suggest  and  recommend  such  improvements,  as  upon  correct  infor- 
mation, and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Society  amongst  the  Native 
Inhabitants,  might  be  deemed  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  individual 
happiness  and  of  public  prosperity. 

With  a  view  to  promote  so  desirable  an  event,  the  Honourable  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  in  Council  nominated  a  Committee,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  was  President,  who  with  the  zeal,  talent,  and  indus- 
trious research,  which  characterize  that  officer,  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  authentic  statistical  accounts  of  this  Island ;  while 
the  fund  of  valuable  information,  thus  acquired,  has  been  increased  from  other 
respectable  channels  of  communication. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  has,  therefore,  after 
the  most  mature  consideration,  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  an  improved 
system  of  political  economy  throughout  this  Island,  with  the  intention  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  all  its  inhabitants,  by  affording  that  protection 
to  individual  industry,  which  will  ensure  to  every  class  of  society  the  equitable 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour ;  and  while  it  is  confidently 

z  2  expected 
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expected  that  private  happiness  and  public  prosperity  will  be  advanced  under 
this  change  of  system,  such  alterations  and  amendments  will  be  hereafter 
adopted,  as  experience  may  suggest,  or  the  improving  habits  and  manners  of 
the  body  of  the  people  may  seem  to  require. 

The  following  principles  form  the  basis  of  the  new  arrangements,  and  are 
made  public  for  general  information. 

1.  The  undue  influence  and  authority  of  the  Native  Chiefs  have  been  res- 
tricted :  but  Government  avail  themselves  of  their  services  in  the  important 
department  of  the  Native  Police,  which  will  be  arranged  upon  fixed  principles, 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  original  institutions  of  the  people.  A  competent 
provision  in  lands  and  in  money  has  been  allotted  to  such  Chiefs,  and  it  there- 
fore naturally  becomes  both  their  duty  and  their  interest,  to  encourage  industry 
and  to  protect  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Government  lands  will  be  let  generally  to  the  Heads  of  "Villages, 
who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  such  portions  of 
the  country  as  may  be  placed  under  their  superintendence  and  authority.  They 
will  re-let  these  lands  to  the  Cultivators,  under  certain  restrictions,  at  such  a 
rate  as  shall  not  be  found  oppressive  ;  and  all  Tenants  under  Government  will 
be  protected  in  their  just  rights,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  perform  their 
correspondent  engagements  faithfully :  for  it  is  intended  to  promote  extensive 
industry  and  consequent  improvement,  by  giving  the  people  an  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  by  instituting  amongst  them  an  acknowledged  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  lands,  that  they  may  be  thus  induced  to  labour  for  their  own  profit  and 
advantage. 

3.  The  system  of  vassalage  and  forced  deliveries  has  been  abolished  gene- 
rally throughout  the  Island :  but  in  the  Batavian  and  Preanger  Regencies  such 
a  modification  of  the  former  arrangements  has  been  carried  into  execution,  as 
it  was  found  practicable,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  introduce ;  and 
provisionally  the  Blandong  system  will  be  continued  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
central  Forest  Districts. 

4.     To 
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4.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  so  important  an  article  of  export  as 
Coffee  may  become,  when  the  trade  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  thrown  open 
to  free  competition,  Government  have  stipulated  to  receive  any  surplus  quan- 
tity of  that  commodity  from  the  Cultivators,  at  a  reasonable  and  fixed  rate, 
when  a  higher  price  for  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Market. 

5.  To  extend  free  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  speculation  amongst  the  inhabitants,  the  Bhoom  Farms  have  been 
abolished,  the  duties  upon  the  principal  articles  of  export  have  been  taken  off, 
and  it  is  intended  to  modify  and  amend  the  Custom-house  Regulations  before 
the  1st  of  January  next.  The  toll-gates  and  transport  duties  of  the  interior 
have  been  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  the  gradual  progression  of 
improvement,  they  will  be  finally  abolished. 

6.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  towards  obtaining  teak  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  small  craft,  and  of  such  additional  tonnage  as,  upon  the  improved 
system,  will  be  undoubtedly  required. 

7.  Government  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Salt  Department.     It  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  in  most  parts  of  the 
Island  paid  a  very  irregular  and  exorbitant  price  for  this  necessary  article  of 
consumption ;  while  the  system  adopted  by  the  Farmers  was  radically  vicious, 
as  equally  oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the  people,  as  it  was  detrimental  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  Government. 

Such  an  improved  system  for  the  supply  of  Salt  will  be  immediately 

adopted,  as  may  appear  advisable ;  and  in  this  and  every  other  arrangement, 

the  Government  propose  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of 

the  people  at  large,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  prosperity  of  this  Colony. 

Given  at  Batavia,  this  15th  day  of  October,  1813. 

By  me,    the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
By  order  of  the  Honourable  the")  Island  of  Java  and  its  Dependencies, 

Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  J  rp    o     i?  AFFT  FS 

C.  Assey,  Sec.  to  Govt. 

Council  Chamber, 
Oct.  15,  1813. 


ABSTRACT     STATEMENTS 


OF    THE 


REVENUES    DERIVABLE   IN   THE  YEARS 


1805-6,  1808,  and  1814. 


A. 

Abstract  Statement  of  Revenue  derived  hy  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment from  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  including  the 
Provinces  of  the  Native  Princes  and  Madura,  in  the  Year 
1805-6. 


Farms  and  Taxes 

Money  paid  by 

Amount 

of  all  Descriptions, 

Civil  Officers, 

Commercial 

Total 

of 

Contingents. 

including  Salt, 

Opium,  and 

Customs. 

Yearly,    for 

holding  their 

Situations. 

Profits. 

Gross  Revenue. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

50,680 

2,86,754 

1,03,830 

50,864 

4,92,128 

Batavia, 

(Sigrn 

zd) 

10th  February  1814. 

J.C 

\.  Baur, 

Accountant  G 

eneral. 
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REVENUE    INSTRUCTIONS, 


Dated  11th  February,  1814. 


The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  having  taken  into 
mature  consideration  the  state  of  the  land  revenue  of  this  Island,  and  being 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  uniform,  equitable,  and 
adequate  system  for  its  assessment  and  realization,  has  been  pleased  to  direct, 
that  the  following  Instructions  be  sent  to  the  Residents,  Collectors,  and  other 
officers,  to  whom  are  consigned  the  charge  of  the  several  provinces  under  his 
authority. 

1.  It  is  the  object  of  Government  to  separate,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Revenue  from  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  internal  administration,  it  being 
deemed  that  a  more  lucid  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  public  business  will  be 
formed  thereby,  and  that  the  relieving  the  Residents  from  a  part  of  their,  at 
present,  too  extensive  and  complicative  duties,  will  ensure  so  much  easier  and 
better  execution  of  the  remainder,  as  fully  to  counterbalance  any  additional 
expence  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 

2.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  Collectors  shall  be 
appointed  immediately  to  the  various  districts,  whose  office  shall  consist  in  the 
sole  and  entire  superintendance  of  the  land  revenue ;  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
shall  be  made  over  by  the  Resident,  the  complete  charge  of  that  Department, 
with  all  such  papers,  documents,  &c,  as  are  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

2a2  3.     In 
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3.  In  some  very  few  instances,  however,  from  strong  local,  political,  or 
other  reasons,  it  is  considered  advisable,  that  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
duty  remain  still  vested,  for  a  time,  with  the  Resident  alone.  As  this  necessity 
shall  cease,  care  will  be  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  separate  Collectors,  to 
attain  uniformity :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  particularly  enjoined  to  such 
Residents  as  are  continued  in  this  double  capacity  of  Revenue  and  Judicial 
Superintendants,  to  take  due  care  that  these  several  branches  be  not  blended 
in  the  execution,  but  that  each  part  of  their  duty  be  discharged  according  to 
the  department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  their  several  proceedings  be 
recorded  in  their  proper  departments  only,  distinct  from  all  others. 

4.  A  similar  line  of  conduct  will  be  observed  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment,  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  these  several  depart- 
ments ;  these  establishments  being  kept  as  much  apart,  and  as  much  confined 
to  their  distinct  details,  when  the  duties  of  Collector,  Judge,  and  Magistrate 
are  exercised  by  the  same  person,  as  when  there  are  different  officers  appointed 
for  the  superintendance  of  each. 

5.  Those  Residents,  therefore,  to  whom  will  still  be  entrusted  the  collection 
of  the  land  revenue,  will  consider  the  following  Instructions  to  Collectors  as 
addressed  to  themselves  in  that  capacity.  Each  Collector  shall  forward  to 
Government  a  list  of  such  establishment  (with  the  salaries  of  each  individual 
that  he  would  recommend)  as  he  deems  adequate  to  carrying  on  the  business  in 
his  head  office,  where  the  general  papers,  accounts,  &c.  will  be  prepared, 
and  which  will  be  conducted  under  his  own  immediate  inspection. 

6.  This  establishment  may  consist  of  a  native  assistant,  and  such  number 
of  Writers  (Javanese  and  English),  Opasses,  and  other  servants,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

This  Native  Assistant  ought  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  respectability,  and  in- 
formation, that  he  may  be  at  once  competent,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
character,  and  habits  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  assist  the  Collector  in 
advising  measures  best  suited  to  each  occasion,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which 

he 
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he  is  held  by  the  people,  to  lend  a  considerable  aid,  in  carrying  those  measures 
duly  into  execution. 

7.  His  salary  may  amount  to  from  one  to  two  hundred  Rupees  per  month ; 
or  a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  such  sum,  may  be  allowed  him,  rent  free. 

8.  It  may  be  advisable  to  employ  for  this  situation  some  of  the  Bopatis, 
Patehs,  or  Tumangungs,  who  have  been,  but  are  not  now,  in  the  actual  service 
of  Government.  This,  as  salaries  and  pensions  are,  in  many  instances, 
already  allowed  in  the  manner  of  sinecures,  may  prove  a  considerable  saving  to 
Government;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  having  a  duty  annexed  to  their 
present  receipts,  which  will  carry  with  it  a  considerable  degree  of  authority 
and  consequence,  may  be  more  pleasing  to  many,  than  the  idle  enjoyment  of 
a  sum  of  money,  for  which  they  must  feel  they  are,  at  present,  making  no 
adequate  return. 

9.  For  the  outer  establishments,  those  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
details  in  each  village  or  division,  it  is  not  intended  to  create  any  new  officers ; 
those  at  present  entertained,  and  who  have,  as  yet,  very  well  executed  the 
double  duties  of  Police  and  Revenue,  being  deemed  the  most  competent,  and 
best  fitted  for  continuing  to  manage  the  business  of  these  several  departments. 

10.  It  is  not  the  additional  expence  which  would  arise  from  the  appoint- 
ing a  new  description  of  revenue  officers,  that  is  alone  considered  in  the 
arrangement.  The  formation  of  a  distinct  Revenue  department  throughout 
the  interior,  is  on  many  other  accounts,  deemed  an  innovation,  that  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  trouble,  and  would  not  be  nearly  so  adequate  to  the 
management  of  the  collections,  as  the  continuance  of  the  combined  establish- 
ment at  present  existing. 

11.  The  head  inhabitant  of  a  Javanese  village  has,  from  immemorial 
usage,  been  considered  to  have  vested  in  him  the  general  superintendance  of 
the  affairs  relating  to  that  village,  whether  in  attending  to  the  police,  settling 
the  minor  disputes  that  occur  within  its  limits,  or  of  collecting  its  revenues,  or 

more 
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more  often  its  services.    For  this  purpose,  his  office  has  been  elective,  and  the 
powers  he  exercises  entrusted  to  him  by  his  fellow  inhabitants. 

12.  A  Writer,  Priest,  and  other  subordinate  officers  and  servants,  com- 
plete its  regular  establishment.  From  harassing  wars,  long  oppression,  feudal 
tyranny,  and  European  innovation,  it  is  true,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  this  species  of  constitution ;  but  it  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  such  was  once  its  pure  form  throughout  the  Island,  and 
such  it  is  still  existing  in  many  places. 

13.  This  simple  mode  of  village  administration,  Government  cannot  but 
admire  and  entirely  approve  of;  and  deeming  it,  at  once,  the  best  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  as  promising  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  the  ruling  power,  they  have  resolved  that  such  system  shall  be  acknowledged 
and  encouraged,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  throughout  the  provinces 
under  their  authority. 

14.  The  head  inhabitant,  therefore,  (whether  recognised  under  the 
name  of  Petingi,  Bakal,  Lurah,  Kuwu,  Mandor,  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country)  shall  have  entrusted  to  him  the  management  of 
the  revenue  concerns  in  his  village ;  a  duty  which  his  personal  influence  and 
minutely  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  situation  and  concerns  of  the  several 
inhabitants  of  it,  will  render  him,  better  than  any  other,  qualified  to  discharge. 

He  shall  furnish  such  accounts  and  statements,  as  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  required  to  do  ;  and  shall  obey  all  orders  he  may  receive  directly  from 
the  Collector  or  his  assistant,  or  from  the  officer  of  the  division  in  which  his 
village  is  situated. 

15.  These  Officers  of  Division  shall  likewise  be  continued,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  superintending  both  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  proceedings  within 
the  limits  of  their  official  range.  This  practice,  indeed,  is  consonant  with  the 
immemorial  customs  of  the  country,  and  deemed  best  calculated  to  render 
benefit  in  the  conduct  of  either  department. 

16.    By 
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16.  By  the  Judicial  Regulation,  lately  enacted,  the  Officer  of  Division 
has  been  empowered  to  settle  such  minor  disputes  as  may  be  considered  belong- 
ing to  the  Revenue  branch ;  such  as  determining  contested  boundaries,  tres- 
pass, irregularity  in  the  dispositions  for  migation,  &c. :  and  by  extending  this 
authority,  so  as  to  empower  him  to  take  regular  cognizance  of  all  transactions 
respecting  Revenue  collections,  and  to  inspect,  whenever  he  pleases,  the  seve- 
ral village  accounts,  it  is  deemed  that  his  office  will  become  one  of  great 
utility ;  serving,  in  future,  by  its  records,  to  refer  to  on  every  occasion,  when 
it  may  be  wished  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  any  permanent  property, 
or  local  usage,  within  the  division. 

17.  To  them,  therefore,  shall  be  considered  in  every  way  subordinate 
the  heads  of  villages  5  and  it  is  trusted,  that  they  will  prove  a  most  useful 
check  on  them. 

18.  The  Officers  of  Division  shall  furnish  to  the  Collector  all  such  papers 
as  may  be  required,  and  shall  diligently  execute  any  orders  they  may  receive 
from  him  or  his  Native  Assistant. 

19.  Respecting  the  salaries  for  these  inferior  servants  of  Government, 
they  have  already  been,  in  most  instances,  fixed  j  certain  allotments  of  land 
rent  free,  or  sums  of  money  monthly,  being  given  to  them. 

20.  The  money  salaries  of  those  servants  who  are  connected  with  the 
Resident,  shall  be  continued  to  be  paid  by  him  as  they  are  at  present. 

21.  The  allotments  of  land  shall  fall  under  the  Collector's  superintend- 
ance ;  and  he  shall  set  down  among  the  charges  of  collection,  sums  of  money 
equal  to  what  would  be  the  monied  rent  of  those  lands,  were  they  not  free.  For 
this  purpose,  they  shall  be  assessed,  and  regularly  entered  among  the  other 
lands  in  the  general  leases  of  the  village :  but  the  collection  of  this  assessed 
rent  shall  not  be  actually  made ;  it  shall  only  appear  in  the  accounts,  as  that 
it  had  been  realized  and  paid  to  the  several  officers. 

22.  For  the  other  officers  attached  to  the  Collector  (namely,  those  in  his 
head  office),  some,  it  is  concluded,  will  be  paid  by  portions  of  land  being 

made 
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made  over  to  them ;  others  by  monthly  sums  of  money.  The  accounts  of  the 
former  will  be  settled  as  already  mentioned :  the  salaries  of  the  latter  will  be 
drawn  for  by  bills  on  the  Resident,  who  will  continue  to  be  the  sole  treasurer 
of  the  districts. 

23.  The  Collector  will  accordingly  forward  to  him  the  several  sums  of 
money  he  may  receive  in  his  collections,  whenever  they  amount  to  five  hundred 
Rupees. 

24.  It  is  trusted,  that  the  placing  the  Heads  of  Villages  and  Officers  of 
Division,  in  some  measure,  under  two  authorities  to  whom  they  must  separately 
report,  will  not  be  attended  with  any  eventual  evil  or  confusion.  When  these 
arrangements  become  well  matured,  and  the  exact  limits  of  their  several  duties 
clearly  defined,  the  subordinate  officers  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  their  exe- 
cution. For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  however,  much  must  depend 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  and  Collector.  They  are  placed  in  these  dis- 
tricts, not  as  persons  who  are  to  serve  as  checks  upon  each  other,  but  who  are 
required  to  act  mutually  together  for  the  general  good :  mutually  to  assist  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  their  power ;  and,  by  preserving  between  themselves  a 
good  understanding,  to  carry  on  better  their  respective  duties. 

25.  Should,  in  any  case,  a  disagreement  of  opinion  arise  on  any  subject 
between  them,  a  reference  will  be  immediately  made  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  will,  without  delay,  pass  on  it  his  decision. 

26.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  Collectors  will  possess  no  ma- 
gisterial authority  whatever.  Application  will  be  regularly  made  by  him  to 
the  Resident,  as  Judge  and  Magistrate,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
call  out  that  officer  for  aid  in  either  capacity ;  whether  to  punish  the  miscon- 
duct of  servants,  or  to  realize,  by  civil  suit,  any  part  of  the  dues  of  Govern- 
ment. The  process  to  be  observed  in  either  case,  will  be  precisely  similar  to 
what  is  prescribed,  where  the  two  parties  in  the  suit  are  private  individuals ; 
Government  by  no  means  wishing  to  enjoy  themselves  any  better  security  of 
rights  than  that  which  they  would  ensure  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects ; 

nor 
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nor  to  possess  greater  facility  of  redress,  than  is  provided  by  their  regulations 
to  any  individual  who  shall  consider  himself  aggrieved. 

27.  As  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  an  adequate  system  of 
internal  administration,  it  becomes  positively  necessary,  that  Government 
should  be  furnished  with  the  fullest  and  most  complete  view  of  the  actual 
resources  of  the  country. 

28.  The  minutest  details  must  be  collected,  arranged,  and  considered, 
before  any  system  can  be  properly  reduced  to  practice,  or  any  assessment  can 
be  justly  made. 

29.  But  when  once  this  body  of  information  is  obtained,  the  business 
of  the  Revenue  settlement  will  become  comparatively  light,  and  will  be  able 
to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  clearest  and  most  accurate  principles.  It  will 
serve,  too,  on  all  future  occasions,  as  a  complete  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  data,  to  which  to  refer  back  on  any  purpose,  or  on  which  to  ground 
any  measures  that,  in  future,  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  obtaining  this, 
Government  are  fully  aware,  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  but  placing  the  fullest 
reliance  on  the  great  industry  and  talents  of  those  officers,  through  whom 
they  expect  to  derive  such  information,  they  look  forward  to  its  accomplish- 
ment in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  in  a  period  as  short  as  possible,  where 
inquiries  are  to  be  made  at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive. 

30.  It  must  be  considered,  too,  that  however  heavy,  at  first,  this  com- 
pilation may  prove,  it  will  ultimately  most  materially  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  Collectors.  Daily  occurrences  will  constantly  require,  that 
information  which  it  is  now  desired  should  be  at  once  obtained ;  and  by 
possessing  such  a  standard  for  conducting  the  business,  a  simple  reference  to 
it  will  very  often  be  sufficient,  when  otherwise  there  would  arise  a  necessity 
for  instituting  inquiries  of  the  same  nature,  numberless  and  troublesome,  on 
every  new,  however  trivial  occasion.  Every  Collector,  in  short,  who  is 
anxious  to  perform  well  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  must  wish  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  mass  of  information  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  collected. 

2  b  31.     The 
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31.  The  best  mode  to  be  adopted  will  be  as  follows : 

The  Collector,  attended  by  his  Native  Assistant  and  such  servants  as 
are  necessary,  must  himself  proceed  to  the  chief  station  in  each  division, 
where  he  will  cause  to  be  assembled  the  head  inhabitants  of  the  several 
villages  contained  in  it.  To  these  he  must  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  the 
information  required  ;  and  through  their  means,  it  is  expected  to  be  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

32.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  the  Collector  will  visit  the  village 
itself,  and  on  the  spot  cause  such  inquiries  to  be  made  as  are  requisite. 

33.  The  Officers  of  Survey  lately  attached  to  the  Resident,  will  ac- 
company the  Collector  through  this  tour,  and  give  such  professional  aid  as 
may  be  required, 

34.  They  will  make  one  general  survey  of  the  whole  Collectorship, 
forming  therefrom  a  map,  on  an  uniform  scale  of  one  English  inch  to  an 
English  mile.  In  this,  the  limits  of  each  village  and  of  each  division  will  be 
accurately  defined,  and  the  direction  of  forests,  roads,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 
will  also  be  correctly  delineated. 

35.  By  this  general  plan,  the  Collector  will  know  exactly  the  amount 
of  the  land  to  be  accounted  for  by  each  village ;  and  the  several  lesser  sums, 
as  they  are  thus  brought  together,  will  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
aggregate  statement. 

36.  These  Surveyors  will  further  take  any  such  lesser  surveys  or  mea- 
surements as  they  may  be  directed  to  do  by  the  Collectors. 

37.  The  papers  to  be  furnished  by  each  village  are  three ;  forms  for 
which  are  the  enclosures,  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  Some  observations  are 
necessary  in  explanation  of  these. 

38.  From  the  detailed  papers  of  cultivators,  and  househoulders  not 
cultivators,  will  be  framed  the  general  account  of  the  villages.  The  reason 
for  separating  the  inhabitants  into  these  two  classes  is  obvious  : — it  is  wished 
that  the  exact  resources  of  the  country  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  to  know 

what 
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what  part  of  the  population  are  actually  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  to  learn  in  what  way  the  remainder  are  disposed  of.  It  is  also 
considered  but  just,  that  to  equalize,  in  some  measure,  the  payment  from 
all  ranks  of  people,  a  tenement  tax  (or  more  properly,  a  small  rent  for  the 
ground  on  which  their  houses  stand)  should  be  levied  on  those  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  land  rents. 

39.  But  as  the  extension  of  this  through  all  the  petty  villages  might  be 
deemed  vexatious,  and  as,  in  reality,  in  these  very  small  communities  the 
payment  by  any  part  is  virtually  a  payment  by  the  whole  inhabitants,  it  is 
resolved  that  such  tax  shall  not  be  levied  there.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
including  in  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  these,  as  in  some 
places  already  ordered,  shall,  by  means  of  such  tax,  contribute  their  just 
share  of  the  payments  to  Government. 

40.  The  assessment  and  collection  of  this  shall  form  part  of  the  Collec- 
tor's duty.  The  principle  on  which  it  must  proceed  will  be,  to  divide  the 
houses  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  size  and  the  general  circumstances 
of  their  owners 

41.  These  will  be  assessed  according  to  the  classes,  at  three,  two,  and 
one  Java  Rupee  per  annum  ;  and  where,  in  any  instance,  from  the  indigence 
of  the  householder,  even  this  small  payment  would  become  a  hardship,  the 
Collector  shall  not  include  him  at  all  in  the  assessment.  This  measure  will 
insure  a  considerable  revenue  to  Government ;  and  by  experience,  in  some 
districts  already,  it  is  known,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as  vexatious  or 
unjust  by  the  inhabitants.  They  will  deem  it  no  hardship  to  pay  so  small  a 
sum  annually,  to  be  secured  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  ground  and 
enclosure  in  which  their  houses  stand ;  more  especially,  now  that  they  are 
free  from  all  forced  deliveries  and  services,  without  adequate  payment,  either 
to  Government  or  the  Native  Chiefs,  and  are  left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labour. 

2  b  2  42.     The 
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42.  The  paper  C.  requires  little  observation  ;  it  explains  itself.  Every 
householder  shall  have  a  number  given  to  him  ;  for  in  registering  names  alone, 
very  great  confusion  may  arise,  not  only  by  the  same  being  possessed  by 
numerous  individuals,  but  by  the  singular  practice  which  frequently  occurs 
among  the  Javanese,  of  persons,  from  the  most  capricious  motives,  assuming- 
new  appellations.  The  number  being  once  fixed  for  each,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  them. 

43.  In  the  paper  B.,  for  the  same  reason  above  given,  a  number  will 
be  added  to  each  individual  cultivator's  name,  that  is,  to  each  who  will,  in 
the  detailed  system  to  be  carried  into  effect,  become  an  actual  renter  of  land 
from  Government. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land,  of  produce,  or  of  money, 
as  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  standard  for  the  whole 
Island,  to  which  every  other  weight  or  currency  may  be  reduced,  a  circular 
letter  has  been  written,  dated  11th  February  1814,  on  the  subject  of  currency, 
weights,  and  measures ;  and  the  Collectors  will  be  in  future  strictly  guided 
by  that,  keeping  their  accounts  only  in  the  terms  therein  authorized. 

45.  In  estimating  the  produce,  the  average  of  several  former  years  will 
be  the  surest  criterion.  All  sawah  lands  will  be  considered  solely  as  to  what 
quantity  of  paddy  they  might  produce.  Where  other  species  of  cultivation 
occurs,  it  shall  nevertheless  be  estimated  only  with  reference  to  this  standard, 
or  what  might  have  been  the  value  of  the  crop,  had  the  land  been  sown 
with  rice. 

46.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  tagal  lands,  under  which  description  are 
comprehended  all  lands  not  subject  to  irrigation,  shall  be  estimated  in  their 
produce,  at  what  would  be  the  quantity  of  maize  from  them  were  that  the 
sole  crop. 

47.  These  two  kinds  of  cultivation  are  the  most  usual,  throughout  the 
Island,  for  these  descriptions  of  land  j  and  it  will  be  easy  to  form  an  assess- 
ment, 
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ment,  where  these  two  are  only  considered.    The  profit  and  loss,  in  substituting 
other  crops,  must  be  the  sole  concern  of  the  individual  cultivators. 

48.  In  the  value  of  the  produce,  the  prices  for  both  the  paddy  and  the 
maize  must  be  taken  as  they  exist  in  the  cheapest  season  of  the  year,  and 
actually  procurable  on  the  spot. 

49.  By  assuming  other  rates  than  these  (as,  for  instance,  the  prices  the 
articles  may  bear  in  periods  of  the  year  when  a  greater  scarcity  prevails,  or  at 
what  they  would  sell,  were  they  disposed  of  in  large  towns),  a  false  estimate 
will  be  taken  j  and  depending  on  such  contingencies,  a  failure  of  the  assessed 
revenues  might  frequently  occur. 

50.  In  the  remarks  that  may  be  made  opposite  to  each  cultivator,  if 
necessary,  any  circumstance  may  be  entered,  that  may  be  deemed  by  the 
Collector  deserving  of  notice.  But  principally  will  fall  under  this  column,  the 
statement  of  such  reasons  as  may  entitle  the  individual  to  a  remission  of  rent : 
such  as  the  being  an  officer  of  Government,  a  pensioner,  &c. 

The  general  account  A.  will  throw  into  one  view,  the  whole  resources 
and  actual  state  of  the  village. 

51.  Each  of  these  villages  must  have  a  number  given  to  it  by  the  Officer 
of  the  Division. 

52.  On  the  principle  of  complete  survey,  every  and  the  smallest  quantity 
of  land  must  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  general  division  into  such  as  are,  and 
are  not  in  use,  naturally  suggests  itself.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  other 
classes.  The  "  Cultivated  Land"  will  be  formed  by  bringing  together  the 
totals  of  the  Paper  B.  "  Free  Land"  will  include,  generally,  all  such  as  are 
at  present  enjoyed  by  the  village  inhabitants  free  of  assessment ;  as  the  area  of 
the  village  itself,  with  its  gardens,  commons,  &c.  The  "  Coffee  Grounds"  still 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  Government,  will  be  next  entered ;  but  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Collectors  to  let  those  out  where  they  can,  like  other 
lands,  to  be  converted  to  whatever  purpose  the  tenants  may  please. 

53.    The 
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53.  The  extent  of  "  Teak  Forests"  must  likewise  be  given ;  and  to 
this  will  follow  what  are  termed  "  Government  Lands,"  that  is  generally, 
whatever  is  held  by  them  for  their  own  or  public  benefit,  exclusive  of  the  two 
foregoing  classes.  In  the  "  General  Remarks"  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  particular  nature  of  this  entry,  specifying  what  lands  have  formed  it. 

54.  Of  "  Lands  not  in  Use,"  the  most  important  part  is  that  which 
specifies  what  are  capable  of  being  cultivated.  The  several  qualities  of  these 
cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  quite  correctly  defined ;  but,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, it  is  desirous  to  arrange  them  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  that  is  in 
two  general  descriptions  of  sawah  and  tagal.  Next  will  follow  lands  decidedly 
"  Unfit ;"  and  finally,  what  are  termed  "  Jungle  Lands :"  these  are  such  as 
do  not  produce  teak.  In  the  "  General  Remarks"  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  notice  of  the  latter  class,  specifying,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what  kind  of 
land  they  belong  ;  whether  by  clearing  they  might  be  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  are  naturally  unfit  for  it.  The  remaining  heads  in  this  paper  need  no 
observation :  they  explain  themselves,  and  will  be  at  once  filled  up  from  the 
accounts  R.  and  C. 

55.  Each  Officer  of  Division  shall,  from  these  village  accounts,  frame 
a  general  one  of  the  districts  under  his  authority.  Its  form  is  shewn  in  the 
paper  D.  The  only  additional  information  to  be  furnished  by  him  in  it,  is 
the  quantity  of  lands  laying  waste  and  uninhabited,  which  have  not  been 
portioned  into  villages;  and  in  the"  General  Remarks"  subjoined,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  these,  pointing  out  their  nature  and  the  reasons  of 
their  being  in  such  a  desart  state. 

56.  Each  division  shall  be  regularly  numbered. 

57.  The  account  marked  E,  is  intended  to  give  to  Government  one 
general  view  of  the  whole  Collectorship  at  once,  shewing  into  how  many 
divisions  it  is  portioned  out ;  in  each  of  these  how  many  villages  there  are  ; 
the  general  population,  under  its  several  descriptions ;  the  total  amount  of 
lands ;  what  quantity  of  it  is  cultivated  j  how  much  is  capable  of  being  so ; 

the 
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the  estimated  value  of  the  entire  produce ;  the  general  riches  of  the  inha- 
bitants, which  are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  number  of  buffaloes  and  horses 
possessed  by  them,  &c.  &c. ;  and  attached  to  these,  any  observations  may  be 
made,  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  Collectors. 

58.  The  collection  of  papers  thus  formed,  will,  it  is  deemed,  put 
Government  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  information  they  require. 

59.  On  the  first  attempt  by  the  British  Power  to  introduce  an  amended 
system  of  land  revenue  through  this  Island,  from  a  paucity  of  information 
on  the  subject,  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed,  it  was  thought  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  an  intermediate  class 
of  persons,  between  the  actual  sovereign  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  or  to 
let  out  the  whole  land  of  each  village  to  its  principal  inhabitant. 

60.  But,  by  this  mere  grant  of  a  lease,  it  was  not  by  any  means  under- 
stood, that  any  acknowledgement  was  made  of  proprietary  right  to  the  soil 
existing  in  those  Heads  of  Villages :  it  was  simply  a  step  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  the  impracticability  of  at  once  entering  upon  a  more 
detailed  plan,  and  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  adoption,  was  meant  to  be 
considered  as  temporary,  to  be  no  longer  adhered  to,  if,  on  the  acquisition 
of  further  knowledge,  a  more  particular  system  of  management  should  be 

advisable. 

61.  The  nature  of  landed  tenure  throughout  the  Island  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Generally  speaking,  no  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil  is  vested  in  any,  between  the  actual  cultivator  and  the  sovereign  j  the 
intermediate  classes,  who  may  have  at  any  time  enjoyed  the  revenues  of 
villages  or  districts,  being  deemed  merely  the  executive  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, who  received  those  revenues  only  from  the  gift  of  their  lord,  and  who 
depended  on  his  will  alone  for  their  tenure.  Of  this  actual  proprietary  right, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  originally  vested  solely  in  the  sovereign ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  the  first  clearers  of  the  land  entitled  themselves,  as 
their  just  reward,   to   such  a  real  property  in  the  ground  they  thus  in  a 

manner 
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manner  created,  that  whilst  a  due  tribute  of  a  certain  share  of  its  produce  for 
being  well  governed  was  paid  to  the  sovereign  power,  which,  in  return,  was 
equally  bound  not  to  disturb  them  or  their  heirs  in  its  possession.  The 
disposal  of  this  Government  share  was,  therefore,  all  that  could  justly  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  ruling  authority  ;  and  consequently,  the  numerous  gift  of 
lands,  made  at  various  periods  by  the  several  sovereigns,  have  in  no  way 
affected  the  rights' of  the  actual  cultivators.  All  that  Government  could 
alienate,  was  merely  its  own  revenue  or  share  of  the  produce.  This  subject 
has  come  under  full  discussion;  and  the  above  result,  as  regarding  this 
Island,  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  established. 

62.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  the  village  system  becomes  only 
a  matter  of  consideration,  on  the  grounds,  whether  it  is  more  beneficial  than 
any  other  to  Government,  or  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  mass  of  population  ? 

63.  No  doubt,  however,  remains  on  the  minds  of  Government  on  this 
question.  The  agency  of  intermediate  renters  is  considered  as  quite  unne- 
cessary to  be  adopted  in  future.  It  is  deemed,  that  such  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment will  leave  the  interests  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  numerous  set  of  chiefs,  who,  however  well  they  may  have  hitherto  con- 
ducted themselves,  would  certainly,  in  such  case,  possess  an  ability  of  injury 
and  oppression,  against  which  the  ruling  power  would  have  left  itself  rio 
adequate  means  of  prevention  or  redress,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be 
permitted,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  good  government. 

64.  It  has  therefore  been  resolved,  that  this  intermediate  system  be 
entirely  done  away,  the  Government  determining  to  act,  in  future,  through 
its  intermediate  officers,  directly  with  each  individual  cultivator,  and  to  stand 
forward,  in  short,  the  sole  Collector  and  enjoyer  of  its  own  revenues.  On 
every  view,  indeed,  of  the  subject,  the  tiang-palit  (or  as  it  is  termed  in 
Western  India,  where  it  is  understood  to  have  been  advantageously  in- 
troduced,   the  ryotwar  settlement)    is    considered    as   that    which   will,   at 

once, 
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once,   prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  most  beneficial  to  Govern- 
ment. 

65.  In  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  by  the  most  serious  investigation  into  the 
whole  minutiae  of  the  revenue  affairs  of  the  country,  to  render  Government 
more  fully  competent  to  carry  into  execution  that  more  detailed  plan,  which 
it  was  always  in  their  contemplation  to  introduce,  as  early  as  might  be 
practicable. 

66.  The  several  Collectors  will  therefore  take  suitable  measures,  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  desired  change,  and  as  soon  as  this  may,  from  local  or 
other  circumstances,  be  possible. 

67.  Of  course,  the  expiration  of  the  former  leases  must,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  awaited  j  but  the  several  preliminary  steps  may  be  proceeded  on 
without  further  delay.     On  no  account  must  such  leases  be  renewed. 

68.  As  the  term  of  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  closed  by  the 
ensuing  poasa,  and  as  the  business  of  assessment  and  survey,  as  above  ordered, 
may  with  great  advantage  be  carried  on  together,  the  principles  on  which 
that  settlement  will  proceed  will  be  briefly  laid  down  here.  Which,  however, 
must  be  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Officers  to  whom 
its  conduct  will  be  entrusted,  and  on  whose  zeal,  industry,  and  ability,  this 
Government  fully  relies. 

69.  As  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Collector,  he  shall  continue 
in  possession  all  such  persons  as  he  finds  actually  holding  and  cultivating  lands, 
and  shall  receive  them  as  the  renters  from  Government  in  the  new  settlement. 
Even  though  such  cultivators  shall  not  be  able  to  adduce  proofs  of  any  real 
property  in  the  land,  yet  long  occupancy,  improving  culture,  and  general 
good  conduct  while  in  possession,  are  deemed  to  be  claims  of  no  weak,  nature, 
and  certainly  constitute  a  right,  in  equity  and  sound  policy,  of  being  con- 
sidered preferable  to  any  others,  who  have  no  such  claims ;  and  this  right 
Government  is  determined  to  respect. 

«  c  70.     It 
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70.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  no  positive  rights,  of 

any  nature,  will  be  infringed  by  this  settlement.     Every  claim  to  property  in 

land,  must  be  freely  heard,  and  fully  enquired  into  by  the  Collector ;  and  it 

is  necessary,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  submit  the  claim  for  the  decision  of  the 

Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
■ 

71.  There   have  been,   it  is   known,    in   many  parts  of  the   country, 

grants  from  the  Sovereign  of  lands  in  perpetuity,  which  are  regularly  in- 
heritable, and  relative  to  which  the  original  documents  still  exist.  Of 
these,  some  have  been  made  for  religious  purposes,  others  as  rewards  or 
provision  for  relatives,  or  the  higher  nobility.  These  alienations,  as  far  as 
it  was  justly  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  make  them,  will  certainly 
not  be  laid  aside.  Equity  and  good  faith  forbid  it ;  but  they  equally  en- 
join,  that  the  extent  of  these  alienations  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the 
rights  of  others  be  not  compromised  by  them.  The  Government  share,  when 
granted  away,  will  not  be  reclaimed,  for  this  affects  the  Government  alone  ; 
But  there  are  certain  other  rights,  those  of  the  Cultivators,  which  cannot  be 
admitted  to  have  been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affected  by  those  grants  ;  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  therefore,  they  must  be  duly  protected  by  the 
Government.     Such  proprietors  of  revenue,  as  they  may  be  termed,  shall  in 

■ 

short  be  allowed  to  act,  with  regard  to  the  cultivators,  only  as  Government 

themselves  act  towards  their's  j  that  is,  receiving  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce : 

but  whilst  that  is  duly  delivered,  neither  exacting  more,  or  removing  any 

.'■  ■ . 

individual  from  his  land. 

72.  On  these  subjects,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Collector  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  and  circumspect ;  to  hear  all  claims,  but  to  admit  none  lightly  ; 
giving  to  each  the  fullest  investigation,  prior  to  acknowledging  their  validity. 

73.  When  the  Collector  shall  have  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with 
the  actual  state  and  resources  of  each  village,  he  shall  proceed,  as  quickly  as 
he  can,  to  the  assessment  of  the  land  revenue  to  be  realized,  not  from  the 
village  generally,   but  from  each  individual  cultivator  inhabiting  it. 

r   ,  74.    The 
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74.  The  Head  of  the  Village  shall  be  considered  as  the  Officer  of 
Government  to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  for  which  a  certain 
portion  of  land  shall  be  allowed  him.  In  consideration  of  this,  and  possessing, 
as  he  will,  due  powers  for  its  realization,  he  shall  be  considered  as  responsible 
for  its  whole  amount.  By  this  means,  every  advantage  of  the  general  village 
settlement  will  be  obtained,  without  any  of  its  evils. 

75.  It  must  be  observed,  that  all  allotments  of  land,  whether  as 
pensions  or  salaries,  are  to  be  made  only  provisionally ;  and  in  such  grant, 
the  Government  share  will  be  all  that  is  to  be  affected  by  them. 

76.  One  lease  shall  be  made  for  the  whole  village,  according  to  the  form 
laid  down  in  enclosure  F. 

77.  This  will  give  to  each  individual  a  full  knowledge  of  his  rights, 
and  of  what  are  the  only  dues  to  be  expected  from  him  by  Government.  Na 
extortion  or  injustice  can  then  exist,  without  being  liable  to  instant  detection 
and  punishment.  To  attain  still  further  this  end,  it  is  ordered  that  a  copy 
of  this  lease  be  lodged  with  the  Officer  of  Division,  and  another  be  kept  for 
public  inspection  in  the  village  office. 

78.  The  Head  of  the  Village  shall  also  give  to  each  Renter  an  exact 
account,  according  to  the  form  in  enclosure  G. 

79.  By  this  the  Renter  will  know  exactly  the  state  of  his  affairs  :  and 
the  examination  of  these  lesser  papers  will  at  once  discover  any  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  Village  Officer ;  for  he  must,  on  each  receipt  of  money  or  kind, 
mark  it  in  the  accounts. 

80.  The  Officer  of  Division  will,  in  like  manner,  acknowledge  on  the 
back  of  the  general  lease,  the  several  sums  received  by  him  from  the  head  of 
any  village.  The  receipt  of  kind  collections  will,  in  the  same  way,  be 
acknowledged  in  the  Collectors  office  when  they  are  delivered  in. 

81.  The  manner  of  assessing  the  Government  share  will  proceed,  as 

far  as  practicable,  as  follows. 

82.    As 

2  c  2 
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82.  As  the  inferior  descriptions  of  land  require  greater  care  in  their 
cultivation,  and  as  the  actual  quantity  of  produce  left  from  each,  foi  the 
use  of  the  Renter,  is  wished  to  be  nearly  the  same,  a  different  rate  of  assessing 
must  be  observed  for  each. 

83.  The  following  is  considered  the  fairest  scale  for  fixing  the  Govern- 
ment share  from  each  species  of  Land,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to,  as  much 
as  possible,  as  the  general  standard.  dl 

For  Sawah  Lands.  W 

•  1st  sort,  one-half  of  the  estimated  produce.  Q 

2d two-fifths ditto 

Sd one-third ditto 

For  Tagal  Lands. 
1st  sort,  two-fifths  of  the  estimated  produce. 

2d one-third ditto 

3d ..one-fourth ditto  ;}'™o 

84.  It  must  be  expected,  that  less  than  this  will  be  levied  for  some  time 
to  come.  Various  reasons  will  induce  a  low  rental  being  established  at  first, 
as  the  energies  of  many  impoverished  and  long  oppressed  districts  are  to  be 
brought  forth,  by  every  encouragement  Government  can  give :  but  when 
cultivation  has  reached  what  may  be  considered  its  state  of  perfection,  and 
the  settlement  is  completely  matured,  the  above  must  form  the  general  rates 
of  assessment.  {     ** 

85.  Government  think  it  necessary,  also,  to  declare  explicitly,  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  when  the  land  revenue  shall  be  productive  to  them  in 
these  proportions,  determining,  at  no  future  time,  to  raise  that  scale;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  being  thus  exactly  acquainted  with  what  will  form  the 
utmost  demand  on  them,  and  resting  in  full  confidence,  that  Government 
will  not  exact  any  thing  farther,  may,  in  that  security,  enjoy  their  possessions 
in  undisturbed  happiness,  and  apply  their  utmost  industry  to  the  improvement 

■ ,  *  i  /     3XJLJ     s\t 
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of  their  lands,  assured  that,  while  they  conduct  themselves  well,  that  land 
will  never  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  more  productive  they  may  be 

able  to  render  it,  the  more  beneficial  will  it  be  to  themselves.  k  r, 

an 

86.  The  Head  of  the  Village  will  deliver  his  money  collections  to  the 
Officer  of  Division,  in  such  instances  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Collector ; 
But  all  payments  in  kind  must  be  made  actually  into  the  Collector's  office  at 
the  head  station,  the  expences  of  bringing  it  falling  entirely  on  the  Renters. 

This  is  done  entirely  with  a  view  to  discharge  such  species  of  payment, 
Government  wishing,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  receive  their  revenues  in  money 
alone.  In  ordering  this,  regard  has  also  been  had  to  former  custom,  the 
contingent,  under  the  Dutch  administration,  having  always  thus  been  deli- 
vered in. 

87.  The  option  of  kind  payment  is  still  left  to  the  Renter  on  many 
accounts  ;  in  consideration,  partly,  of  the  present  scarcity  of  specie  through- 
out the  country,  partly  as  being  agreeable  to  their  ancient  usages,  which  will 
always  be  paid  great  attention  to,  but  chiefly,  as  by  leaving  this  double  mode 
of  payment  open,  the  assessment,  both  in  this  and  future  settlements,  will  be 
able  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  justest  and  best  principles.  Enhancements 
or  remissions  will  be  equitably  regulated  by  it ;  and  in  short,  by  keeping  the 
actual  produce  always  in  view,  the  shares  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
cultivator  must  always  preserve  their  due  relation  towards  each  other. 

88.  Paddy  and  rice,  however,  are  the  only  two  articles  to  be  received, 
maize  is  considered,  in  estimating  the  produce  of  the  tagal  lands,  to  produce 
the  justest  assessment  j  but  this  must  be  invariably  commuted  for  a  money 
rent  on  fair  principles.  To  sawah  landholders,  only,  will  the  option  of  paddy 
or  rice  deliveries  be  given.  As  cultivators,  in  most  cases,  hold  some  of  each 
description  of  land,  this  distinction  will  not  be  considered  a  hardship. 

em  89*  To  guard  against  any  failure  in  the  estimated  revenues,  the  value  of 
the  produce  will  be  calculated  at  the  same  sum  for  which  it  commonly  sells 
-p#  the  village  itself,  immediately  after  gathering  in  the  harvest,    and  the 

money 
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money  commutation  will  proceed  on  this  principle ;  the  Renters  will,  there- 
fore, be  obviously  encouraged  to  pay  money  preferable  to  kind  :  but  should 
they,  nevertheless,  give  in  the  latter,  the  Head  of  the  Village  must,  if  he 
can,  turn  it  into  specie,  so  that  the  estimated  value  be  obtained.  Should,  in 
spite  of  these  precautions,  any  quantity  of  paddy  or  rice  arrive  at  the  head 
station,  the  Collector  will  deposit  it  in  the  storehouses,  and  report  in  what 
manner  he  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  disposed  of.  Generally  speaking,  Govern-' 
ment  wish  to  derive  no  extra  profit  from  this  branch  of  their  revenues,  and 
will  approve  of  immediate  sale,  in  every  instance  where  the  assessed  price  can 
be  obtained. 

90.     As  arrears  are  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  possible,  remissions 
of  rent  must  sometimes  be  made.     The  mode  of  regulating  these  will  be  as 
follows.     When  such  calamity  of  season,  or  other  cause,  occurs,  as  may  be 
supposed  to  entitle  the  cultivator  to  indulgent  consideration  in  some  deduction: 
of  rent,  a  report  must  be  made  by  the  Head  of  the  Village  before  gathering 
the  harvest,  and  the  Collector  will  then  order  the  Officer  of  Division,  or  some 
trusty  servant  from  his  own  office,  to  survey  the  crop,  and  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  its  falling  short  of  the  estimate.     Such  orders  will  afterwards  be 
issued,  whether  remitting  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  dues  of  Government, 
or  enforcing  their  strict  collection,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.     Whenever 
a  real  unavoidable  suffering  has  been  sustained,  a  remission  of  rent  must  be 
granted  ;  Government  deeming  it  far  preferable  to  conciliate  their  subjects  by 
any  reasonable  favour,  and  even  to  submit  to  a  slight  loss,  than  to  disaffect  them 
by  the  continual  harassing,  which  the   strict  exaction  of  heavy  arrears  must 
occasion.     Nor  will,  indeed,  any  real  gain  accrue  from  being  thus  always 
unrelenting  ;  for,  in  most  cases,  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  they  may  have 
incurred  will  only  be  effected  by  the  sale  of  buffaloes,  horses,  and   other 
property,  on  the  possession  of  which  must   entirely   depend   their  good  per- 
formance of  their  engagements ;  so  that,  in  fine,  by  resorting  to  this  measure, 
the  debt  may  be  discharged,  but  very  frequently,  the  cultivator  will  be  lost. 

19.    As 
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91.  As  this  settlement,  according  to  the  amended  system,  cannot  be 
expected  to  attain  as  accurate  assessment  as  is  desirable,  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  that  the  leases  to  be  granted  should  exceed  the  period  of  one  year. 

92.  From  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  Instructions,  the  Collectors  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  obligations  conferred  on  them 
by  the  office  entrusted  to  their  charge.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  Govern ment: 
lay  down  the  principles  of  a  benevolent  system,  intended  to  introduce  the 
practical  freedom  which  has  been  preserved  in  all  nations  subject  to  the 
Honourable  Company's  dominion ;  it  is  with  them  that  the  application  of 
these  principles  is  entrusted,  and  to  their  temper,  assiduity,  judgment,  and 
integrity,  that  the  people  have  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
which  it  is  intended  to  bestow  on  them.  They  have,  in  short,  the  national 
character,  as  well  as  their  own  personal  reputation,  to  support ;  and  while 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  feels  it  unnecessary  to  rouse  that  spirit 
of  public  virtue,  in  which  it  is  the  pride  of  a  Briton  to  excel,  or  to  advert 
to  the  shame  that  must  follow  a  neglect  of  these  important  duties,  he  deems 
it  proper  to  remark,  that  his  most  vigilant  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  commenced,  and  that  it  will 
always  afford  him  the  highest  gratification,  to  bring  to  public  notice  and 
reward  the  examples  of  industry,  honour,  and  integrity,  which  he  confidently 
expects  to  meet  with. 
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PAPER 


General  Account  of  Village,  No. 


LAND    and 

Cultivated  Land. 

Free  Land, 
the  Area  of 
the  Village, 

Gardens,  &c. 

Coffee 
Grounds. 

Teak 
Forests. 

Government 
Lands,  Roads> 

Salt  Pans, 

Site  of  Public 

Building. 

Tot  At 
Lands  in  Use. 

Sawah. 

| 

Tagal. 

1  st  Sort. 

2d  Sort. 

3d  Sort. 

wt  Sort. 

2d  Sort. 
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1 

3 

c 

(8. 
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1 

So 

1 
1 

<• 
3 

5 

Total Sawah.  I  Total Tagal. 

i 4. . 

Total Cultivated  Land. 


POPULATION, 

JAVANESE 

Number  of 
Renters. 
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Families. 
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V 

"3 
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s 

(Date.) 
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A. 


Division ,   Collect  or  ship  of 


PRODUCE. 


Lands  capable  of 
Cultivation. 


Sawah. 


Tagal. 


Lands 

unfit  for 

Cultivation 


Jungle 
Lands. 


Total 

Lands  not 

in  Use. 


to 


S 


Total 
Land. 


Estimated  Produce. 


in 

K 
4 


Paddy. 


E 
so 


Maize. 


e> 


Estimated  Value  of 
Produce. 


Of  Paddy. 


Of  Maize. 


Total 

Estimated  Value. 


I 


Total Capable. 


PROPERTY. 


CHINESE  and  other  FOREIGNERS. 


Number  of 
Renters. 


Number  of 

Persons 
composing 

tlieir 
Families. 


Number  of 
Householders 

not 
Cultivators. 


Number  of 

Persons 
composing 

their 
Families. 


TOTAL 

Number  of 
Chinese,  &c. 


TOTALS. 


TOTAL 
Population. 


{Signature  of  Head  of  the  Village.} 
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PAPER 


Account  of  Cultivators  in  Village ,  No. 


No. 


Names  of  Cultivators. 


JAVANESE. 


Total  Javanese. 


CHINESE 

and  other  Foreigners. 


Total  Chinese. 


Grand  Totals. 


1 


P3 


•  5 

o 

B 


u 


Total 

Lands. 


Sawah. 


1st  Sort.    2d  Sort. 


3d  Sort. 


05 


aq 


Total 

Sawah. 


Tagal. 


1st  Sort. 


2d  Sort. 


3d  Sort. 


(Date.) 
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B.        [  /  H 

Division ,  Collectorship  of 


Total 
Tagal. 

Estimated 
Produce. 

Estimated  Value 
of  Produce. 
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Of 
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(Signature  of  Head  of  Village.) 
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Account  of  Householders,  not  Cultivators,  in Village, 


No. 


Names  of  Householders. 


Totals. 


Javanese. 
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Chinese  and  other 
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Total  Population. 
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C. 


No ,   Division ,    Collectorship  of 


Foreigners. 

Avocation. 

REMARKS. 

fc  s. 

i  = 

0  . 

1  B 

a  S 
55 

Total  Buffaloes. 


Total  Horses. 


{Signature  of  Head  of  Village.) 
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PAPER 

General  Account  of  Division , 


No. 

Names  of  Villag 
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(Date.) 
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D. 


Collectorship  of 


0 
u 

M 

C 
D 

> 

Sawah. 

Tagal 

IB 

c 

o 

> 

Jar 

gi 

e 

Total 

Lands  not  in 

Use. 

Estimated  Produce. 

Estimated  Value 
of  Produce. 

>TAL 

mated 

alue. 

Cap 

Cult 

*<3 

Lands. 

Paddy. 

Maize. 

Of  Paddy. 

Of  Maize. 

H  '5  > 
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K 
~5 

s 

E 

4 

be 
1 

to 
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e 

4 
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■ 

9 
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§■ 

as 
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§       § 

S       O) 

Land      —      in  Villages. 

Not  included in  Villages. 

TOTAL                  Lands. 

1 

Chinese  and  olher  Foreigners. 
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(Signature  of  Officer  of  Division.') 
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PAPER 


General  Account  of  the 


No. 

Names  of  Divisions. 

tr. 
V 

bO 
a 

o 

d 

Total 
Land. 

Lan 
Villi 

1  in 
iges. 

Land  not 

included  in 

Villages. 

Cultivated 
Land. 

Sawah 

Tagal. 

Freel 

-.and. 

Coffee 
Grounds. 
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1 
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OS 
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<0 
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d 
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•s 
bo 
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i 

to 
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ft? 
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9b 

1 

No. 

Names  of  Officers  in  Divisions. 
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Cm 
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E 

s 
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< 
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Javanese. 
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Javanese. 
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s 

ED 

£ 
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E 
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(Date.) 
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E. 


Collectorship  of. 


Teak 

a 
E 

Lati 

TTc«- 

d  in 

Capable 

of  being 

Cultivated. 

Forfeit 

Ju 

ngle 

Land  not 
in  Use  in 
Villages. 

Estimated  Produce. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Produce. 

Total 

Estimated 

Value. 

Forests. 

Gover 
Lai 

ust  in 
Villages. 

Land. 

Land. 

Paddy. 

Maize. 

Of  Paddy. 

Of  Maize. 

<*> 

ha 

B 

4 

s 

a 

«5 

■B 

bo 

B 

05 

60 
1 

© 

B 

.  4 

Q 

4 

_ 

CO 

60 

e 
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■ft 
o 

bo 

it 

4 

I 

o 

a? 

1                                                      1 

11     Hangmuts. 
1 

1      Gedings. 

Co 

a 
g 

6o 

s 

Gedings. 

1     Rupees. 

1 

Stivers. 

1     Rupees. 

1 

Stivers. 
1 

i 

1 

»5 

E 

<_ 
fi 

&9 

_____ 

MM    — — 

Chinese  and  other  Foreigners. 

1 

j    TOTAL  Chinese,  &c. 

O 
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CO 
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H 
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9 
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3 

S3 
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_> 

§ 

2 

VI 
CO 

O 

<_ 

o 
cu 

£ 

1 

I    Number  of  Ploughs. 

Average  Value  of  a  Jung    ) 
of  Cultivated  Land.          J 

Average  Population  to  the   l 
square  Mile.                  j 

(Signature  of  tlte  Collector.) 
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PAPER 

Schedule  of  the  Rental  in  Pillage ,  No , 


This  is  to  certify,  that ,  Head  Inhabitant  of  the  Village  of ,  is  entrusted  with  the 

entrusted  with  the  Collection  of  the  Land  Revenue  in  the  said  Village  on  account  of  Government,  agreeably 
Receipts  in  those  for  every  payment  he  may  receive.  This  appointment  will  continue  in  force  as  long  as  the 
year  alone.     The  rents  will  be  payable  at  the  two  usual  periods  of  the  year,  viz.  half  at  Poasa,  and  half  at 


No. 


Names  of  Renters. 


Totals 


Sawah. 


1st  Sort. 


2d  Sort. 


ft? 


■a 


3d  Sort. 


O) 


Government  Share. 


Calculated 
in  Paddy. 


Calculated 
in  Money. 


This  Payment  in  Kind  on 
Money  is  optional,  or  part 
may  be  made  in  each  at  the 
established  rales. 


to 


CS 


u 


1st  Sort. 


«? 


Tagal. 


a 


2d  Sort. 


«? 


3d  Sort. 


«l 


(Date.) 


RECEIPTS 
(Sum.) 


(Date.) 


RECEIPTS 

(  Quantity. )  (  Value.) 


S  a  ir 
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jf.a  q  A  4 

Division ,  Collectorship  of 


administration  of  the  Police  in  his  Village,  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  he  will  receive.     He  is  also 
to  the  subjoined  Rent-roll.     From  this  he  will  give  Extract  Accounts  to  each  individual  Cultivator,  and  grant 

said conducts  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government.     The  subjoint  Rent-roll  is  for  the  ensuing 

Moolooty  or  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  convenient. 


(Date.) 


(Signature.) 


a 
u 
PfS 

& 

c 
o 
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a 

•< 
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„no8bS! 
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-o 


si 


-J 
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c 
u 
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c 
o 
'3 

vt 

6 

<o 

PC! 


ft. 

g 
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<n 

IN    MONEY. 


C 

PS 


Causes  of  Remissions. 


Grounds  for  the  Assessment. 


Estimated  Produce  of  a  Jung  of  Land. 


s 

X 


1st  Sort 
2d  Sort 
3d  Sort 

1st  Sort 
2d  Sort 
3d  Sort 


Hgmts. 


Gds. 


Ctts 


Government  Share  of  the  Produce. 


QO   < 


1st  Sort 
2d  Sort 
3d  Sort 

1st  Sort 
2d  Sort 
3d  Sort 


2 

c. 


(Signature  of  Collector  or  Officer  of  Division.) 


Estimated  Value  per  Hangmut  of  Paddy,  Rs 

Sts ;  of  Maize,  Rs ,  Sts 


Average  Rent  per  Jung,  Rs ,  Sts 


IN   KIND. 


ad) 


(Signature  of  Collector.) 


2  e  2 
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PAPER 

Account  of Cultivator ',  No , 


■ 

Sawah  rented. 

Rent  of Sawah, 

Rent  of  Sawah, 

Tagal  rented. 

1st  Sort. 

2d  Sort. 

3d  Sort. 

if  paid  in  Paddy. 

if  paid  in  Money. 

1st  Sort. 

2d  Sort. 

3d  Sort. 
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Chunkals. 

(Date.) 


IN    MONEY. 


(Sum.) 


(Signature.) 
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G.     <IAct 

with ,  Head  of  the  Village  of 


Total 

■ 

Money  Rent  of 

Total 

Rent  calculated  in 

Tagal. 

j 

Land  rented. 

Money. 

REMARKS. 

(Terms  of  Payments,  &,c.) 

JS 
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£ 

&a 
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C  E  I P  T  S. 


{Date.) 


{Signature  of  Head  of  Village.') 


{Date.) 


IN     KIND. 


{Quantity.) 


{  Value.) 


{Signature.) 


Rupees. 


Stivers. 


Total  Received 
Balance  due 
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REGULATION,  A.  D.  1814, 

PASSED    BY    THE 

HONOURABLE   THE  LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL, 

On  the  11th  of  February  1814, 
FOR  THE  MORE  EFFECTUAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

IN    THE 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS  OF  JAVA. 


The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  framing  one  adequate,  impartial,  and  consistent 
code,  for  the  prompt  and  equitable  administration  of  justice,  in  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  this  Island,  with  a  view  to  give  to  all  ranks  of  people  a  due  know- 
ledge of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  to  ensure  to  them  an  enjoyment  of  the 
most  perfect  security  of  person  and  property,  has  been  pleased,  that  the 
following  Regulation  be  enacted ;  which,  by  assuming  as  its  basis,  rather  the 
ancient  usages  and  institutions  of  the  Javanese,  than  any  new  innovations 
founded  on  European  systems  of  internal  Government,  may  confidently  be 
expected  to  be,  at  once,  the  most  pleasing  to  them,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
the  existing  state  of  their  society. 

I.     The  Resident  shall  be  the  Chief  Judge  and  Magistrate  in  his  districts;  Power  orthe  He- 
but  the  administration  of  police  and  justice,  in  the  towns  of  Batavia,  Samarang, 

and 


sidenl. 
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and  Sourabaya,  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  entrusted  to  the  particular  Magistrates 
and  other  officers,  appointed  by  Government  for  those  places. 

of  the  Bopau*.  II.     The  Bopatis,  or  chiefs  of  districts,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who 

may  be  retained  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  this  department,  are  placed  under  the 
immediate  authority  and  control  of  the  Resident  himself,  or  of  his  Deputy 
duly  empowered  by  him.  These  various  duties,  whether  relative  or  direct, 
will  be  clearly  defined  in  the  course  of  the  following  sections. 

subordinate  juris.  in.     To  render  more  easy  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  to  carry  on 

diction  to  be  form-  J 

ed-  better  the  general  police  of  the  country,  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  shall  be 

constituted  in  the  following  manner. 
DivisionoftneRe.  IV.     The  Residency  shall  be  divided  into  such  number  of  Districts,  as 

sidency  into    dis- 

lricte-  extent  of  land,  population,  former  custom,  or  other  circumstances  may  render 

necessary.  Each  of  these  shall  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Bopati,  or  native 
chief,  with  such  an  establishment,  as  being  deemed  by  the  Resident  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  and  by  him  submitted  to  Government,  shall  have  received 
their  sanction. 

ofthe  districts  into  V.     These  Districts,  again,  shall  be  subdivided  into  divisions,  the  extent 

and  limits  of  each  of  which  will  be  clearly  marked  out  and  made  known. 

Their  size  must,  of  course,  entirely  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  propinquity 

of  the  villages  they  contain,  and  on  the  more  or  less  numerous  population  by 

which  these  are  inhabited  j  but,  generally  speaking,  no  Division  shall  be  less 

than  ten,  or  more   than  twenty  square  miles  in  extent.      It  must  also  be 

observed,  that  the  limits  of  the  division  follow  those  of  the  villages  ;  it  being 

quite  contrary  to  a  system  of  good  police,  that  inhabitants  of  the  same  place 

should  be  subject  to  different  authorities. 

VI.     In  each  division  there  shall  be  fixed  a  station  of  police,  to  which 

shall  be  appointed  a  competent  officer,  with  such  number  of  inferior  Mantris, 

Peons,  &c.   as  shall  be   deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  various 

duties  allotted  to  his  office,  and  the  due   maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  his 

division. 

VII.     In 


divisions. 


Stations  of  police. 
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VII.     In  each  village  there  shall  be  a  Head-man,  (whether  recognized  Heads  of  rahge*. 
under  the  name  of  Petingi,  Bakal,  Lurah,    Kuwu,   Mandor,    or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country),  to   be  freely   elected   by  the   in- 
habitants of  the  village  itself  from  among  themselves  ;  the  only  requisites  on 
the  part  of  Government  being,  that  he  actually  reside  and  hold  land  in  it. 
Should  any  of  these  be  found  unfit  to  carry  on  their  respective  duties,  or  other 
good  objection  arise  to  their  being  continued  in  the  posts  they  hold,  a  repre- 
sentation to  such  effect  will  be  made  by  the  Resident  to  the  villagers,  who  will 
accordingly  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  some  other  person,  who,  if  approved 
of  by  the  Resident,  shall  then  receive  his  confirmation. 

VIII.  These  Head-men  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  as  the  re-  Their  r«p°nsibi- 
presentatives  of  the  villages,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all   such  acts 
committed  within  them,  as  fall  justly  under  that  controling  and  preventive 

power  vested  in  them  by  their  fellow  inhabitants. 

IX.  This  mode  of  election  and  consequent  power,  it  must  be  observed,  or  their  election, 
are  no  new  introductions,  but  subsist  in  immemorial  usage,  and  their  nature 

and  limits  are  well  understood  by  the  Javanese  throughout  the  Island. 

X.  The  Heads  of  Villages  will  receive  and  carry  into  execution  all  such  unties  of  Heads  of 

Villages. 

orders  as  Government,  either  directly  by  the  Resident,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Bopatis  and  Officers  of  Divisions,  may  be  pleased  to  issue  to  them  j  and 
they  will  furnish,  at  all  times,  such  oral  or  written  information  as  may  be 
required  from  them. 

XL  The  care  of  the  police,  in  their  respective  villages,  shall  be  entrusted  p°iice  <•«««. 
to  their  charge  ;  and  for  the  due  preservation  of  peace,  the  prevention  of 
offences,  and  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  offenders,  they  are  required  to  be 
particularly  careful  that  a  sufficient  night  watch  be  regularly  maintained.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  authorized  to  require  each  of  the  male  inhabitants  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and,  at  any  time,  to  call  on  all  to 
aid  in  the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of  offenders,  or  to  execute  generally  any  of 
the  other  duties  that  may  occur. 

2  f  XII.     The 
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property  stolen,  XII.     The  Heads  of  Villages  will  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  amount 

and  charge  of  Pro- 

p«"y-  of  all  property  belonging  to  travellers,  which  may  be  lost  within  their  villages, 

provided  however  that  the  same  shall  have  been  placed  under  their  charge  ; 
and  they  are  required  to  take  charge  of  all  travellers'  property  which  may  be 
brought  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Registers  of  inha-  XIII.     They  are  directed  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  under  their 

bitants,    and     of 

biniu,  deaths,  &c.  authority,  describing  the  name,  age,  country,  occupation,  size,  and  appear- 
ance of  each  individual,  with  any  other  remarks  that  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. They  will  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Village  Priest,  form  a  register 
of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  occur  within  their  jurisdiction. 

when  to  be  pre-  XIV.     These  will  be  drawn  up  every  six  months,  according  to  forms 

pared. 

to  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  Resident.     A  copy  of  each  will  be  retained  in 
the  village,  and  another  will  be  forwarded  to  the  police  officer  of  the  station, 
to  be  kept  by  him  as  records,  and  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  such  reports  as  he 
may  be  called  on  to  give  in. 
New  settlers  or  XV.     Whenever  a  stranger  arrives  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  a  village, 

P.isons  emigra- 

,ine-  or  any  one  of  its  former  inhabitants  absconds,  the  head  of  it  is  required  to 

furnish  immediately  to  the  Officer  of  the  Division  a  detailed  account  of  the 
particulars  relative  to  either  circumstance  ;  who  will  accordingly  take  such 
measures  for  the  apprehension  or  pursuit  of  either,  or  forward  such  intelligence 
to  his  superiors,  as  the  case  may  require. 

XVI.     Any  person  producing  the   express  permission  of  the  Resident 

shall  be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  village  j  but  without  this,  or  unless  he   can 

procure  two  respectable  inhabitants  to  become  securities  for  his  good  behaviour, 

he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

vigilance  and  pre-  XVII.     As  well  Heads  of  Villages  as  Officers  of  Divisions  are  required  to 

vention   of    night 

travelling.  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  new   settlers,   to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their 

several  characters,  from  their  former  places  of  abode  ;  and  to  observe,  most 
particularly,  the  conduct  of  such  individuals  as  have  no  ostensible  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.     They  will,  too,  follow  vigilantly  the  motions  of  armed 

persons, 


When  to  be  al- 
lowed to  settle. 
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persons,  preventing  them,  as  much  as  they  can,  from  travelling  together  in 
large  bodies  j  and  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  they  ought  to  hinder  individuals 
of  every  description,  but  most  especially  such  as  are  armed  with  spears,  swords, 
&c.  from  travelling  at  all  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

XVIII.     After  this  hour,  they  are  authorized  to  stop,  and  detain  in  their  to  stop  suspicious 

persons,    and  how 

custody  till  the  next  morning,  all  such  persons  as  may,  by  having  with  them  to  act  regarding 


them. 


directions. 


more  than  usual  property,  or  in  any  other  way,  justly  give  grounds  for  sus- 
picion. But  on  a  summary  examination,  should  nothing  further  appear  against 
them,  they  must  on  no  account  keep  them  detained  beyond  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning ;  nor  ought  detention  at  all  to  take  place,  if  the  account  they 
first  give  of  themselves  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

XIX.  Should  any  thing  further  appear  against  them  by  complaint   or  Funherd 
otherwise,  they  will  then  be  proceeded  with  as  with   other  accused  persons, 
relative  to  whom  directions  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  section. 

XX.  In  the  above  case,  only,  is  it  competent  to  the  Officers  of  Police  Not «°  w^end 

in   other  cases  of 

to  apprehend  any  person  of  their  own  authority,  unless  detected  in  the  actual  the,r  own  aulho- 

rity. 

perpetration  of  crime ;  or  to  release  any  person  once  apprehended. 

XXI.  It  having  been  represented,  that  though  when  the  inhabitants  are  or  out-settimg  in 

Dukus. 

settled  in  one  place,  in  habitations  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  duty  of  the 
Head  of  a  Village  becomes  easy  of  execution,  yet  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  perform  it  adequately,  when  from  caprice  or  other  cause,  any  of  its 
members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  main  part,  or  desa,  to  go  and  reside  in 
lonely  and  remote  spots,  forming  thereby  small  settlements  of  two  or  three 
cottages  only  together,  termed  dukus,  which  being  necessarily  from  their 
distance  without  the  guard  of  night  watches,  &c.  must  frequently  become 
liable  to  be  attacked  and  plundered,  or  more  often,  perhaps,  from  the  absence 
of  all  control,  will  themselves  form  the  resort  and  shelter  of  robbers  and 
other  abandoned  characters  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  being  wished  to 
repress  too  much  this  outsettling,  as  by  the  creation  of  new  villages  (which 
must  owe  their  formation  to  such  small  beginnings)  a  great  part  of  the  land, 

2  f  2  at 
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at  present  waste,  may  be  brought  into   cultivation ;  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
following  be  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  in  these  cases. 

«ow  to  regui.te  XXII.     The  Head  of  a  Village   shall,  in   every  instance,  report  to  the 

Officer  of  Division  when  such  an  out-settlement  takes  place ;  who  shall  then 
proceed  to  the  spot,  and  forming  a  Committee  of  three  Heads  of  Villages  (not 
to  include  the  one  in  which  the  circumstance  has  occurred)  shall  judge  whether 
or  not  it  be  expedient,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  to  permit  its  continuance, 
and  measures  shall  be  taken  accordingly.  If  the  new  settlement  be  allowed  to 
remain,  a  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  over  its  infant  state,  both  by  the  Officer  of 
Division  and  Head  of  the  neighbouring  Village  ;  and  when  it  shall  have 
grown  to  a  size  that  may  admit  of  this,  it  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
authority  of  the  mother  village,  and  a  similar  constitution  be  bestowed  on  it. 
XXIII.     It  is  the  duty  of  Heads   of  Villages,    generally,    to  preserve 

Uges  tranquillity,  as  far  as  their  authority  extends  ;  to  obey  zealously  the  orders  of 

their  superiors,  to  furnish  every  useful  information,  and  in  short  to  contribute, 
all  in  their  power,  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a  good  state  of 

police. 

Reward.  XXIV.     Their  rewards  for  this  will  be  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  each 

village,  and  the  favouring  eye  and  protection  of  Government. 

Pouee  officers.  XXV.     The  Police  Officers  of  Divisions  are  to  be  considered  as  imme- 

diately under  the  authority  of  the  Bopatis.  They  will  furnish  to  these  all 
such  accounts,  reports,  &c.  as  may  be  required,  and  will  act  always  on  the 
orders  received  from  them,  or,  of  course,  directly  from  the  Resident  himself. 

pu  ers  to  be  fur-  XXVI.     To  the  Bopatis,  or  Chiefs  of  Districts,  they  will  forward  every 

nuiied  i*  them.  ^  ^j^  abstract  accounts  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  have 
occurred  in  their  division,  and  of  the  general  state  of  cultivation  and  popu- 
lation, with  such  remarks  accompanying  them  as  may  seem  requisite. 

how  to  frame  XXVII.     Of  these  and  other  papers  forms  will  be   furnished  them,  and 

they  will  prepare  them  from  the  general  account  obtained  from  Heads  of 

Villages, 


them. 
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Villages,  whom  they  will,  at  any  time,  require  to  supply  them  with  such 
further  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

XXVIII.  On  every  Saturday  they  will  give  in  to  the  Bopati,  or  Chief  of  g*^  *  JJ 
the  District,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  week,  week- 

the  crimes  committed,  offenders  apprehended,  number  of  new  settlers,  their 
employment,  from  whence  arrived,  what  individuals  have  emigrated,  causes 
of  emigration,  and  in  short,  of  whatever  has  happened  out  of  the  common 
track  of  occurrences. 

XXIX.  The  Officers  of  Divisions  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  ^ts.pes"8ibnity  a"d 
administration  of  the   Police  within  their    respective    jurisdictions ;    and   to 

enable  them  better  to  execute  their  assigned  duties,  the  Heads  of  Villages 
are  placed  immediately  under  their  authority.  They  shall  accordingly  be 
watchful,  that  these  vigilantly  and  zealously  perform  such  services  as  may  be 
allotted  to  their  situation ;  and  they  shall  report  fully  to  the  Bopati  of  the 
district,  on  the  conduct  of  any  Heads  of  Villages  who  may  prove  neglectful 
of  their  charge,  or  in  any  way  appear  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them. 

XXX.  They  shall,  on  no  account,  exert  their  police  authority  in  any  H°w  to  act  with 

regard  to  revenue 

undue  interference  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  that  being  considered 
a  distinct  department,  to  which  they  will  only  render  their  assistance  when 
called  upon  under  the  distinct  rules  laid  down  in  another  Regulation  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct  in  it;  here  only  it  is  considered  that  they  are  to 
lend  their  aid  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  expressly  pointed 
out  to  them  in  orders  from  their  superiors.  But  they  are  at  all  times,  on  a 
regular  application  being  made  to  them  by  the  inferior  Officers  of  Revenue, 
to  take  charge  of,  and  give  effectual  escort  to  treasure  passing  from  or  through 
their  divisions ;  and  after  receipt  of  the  same,  they  will  be  held  responsible 
for  it  until  such  treasure  shall  have  been  by  them  delivered  to  the  next  consti- 
tuted authority. 

XXXI.     The 


matters. 
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peons  to  go  their  XXXI.     The  Peons  and  other  inferior  servants  attached  to  their  offices 

rounds. 

shall  of  course  be  employed  in  the  serving  summonses,  apprehending  offenders 
giving  escort,  and  in  other  regular  duties ;  but  when  not  in  any  way  thus  enga- 
ged, they  shall,  as  leisure  admits,  be  sent  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  division ; 
— acquiring,  by  this  means,  not  only  competent  information  of  all  that  is 
transacted  within  it,  but  serving  also,  by  this  occasional  and  uncertain  visi- 
tation, materially  to  prevent  the  undertaking  of  nefarious  acts. 
police  officers  not  XXXII.      As  before   observed,    the   Officers   of  Divisions,    and   those 

to    apprehend    of  a 

their  own  autho-  subordinate  to  them,  shall  only  of  their  own  authority  apprehend  such  per- 

rity. 

sons  as  are  taken  actually  in  the  commission  of  crime.  They  are  never 
empowered  to  seize  others  (with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  Section 
XVIII  of  this  Regulation)  but  when  a  written  order  for  that  purpose  has  been 
received  from  their  superiors,  or  when  a  regular  charge  of  an  original  nature 
has  been  given  in  against  them  by  any  respectable  individual. 
to  apprehend,  XXXIII.     In  these  cases,  they  will  take  suitable  measures  for  the  appre- 

where  a  complaint  n 

i.as  been  lodged  or  hension  and  securing  of  the  persons  complained  of;  and  when  once  appre- 

order  given. 

hended,  they  will,  on  no  account,  of  their  own  authority  again  liberate  them. 
how  to  act  when  XXXIV.     Should  the  persons  have  been  so  arrested  in  consequence  of 

given.  orders  received  to  that  effect,  the   Officers  of  Divisions  will,  in  forwarding 

them  to  their  destinations,  be  careful  to  observe   such   instructions  as  they 

may  have  received  on  the  subject. 
how  when  a  com-  XXXV.     But  should  the  prisoners  have  been  apprehended  on  complaints, 

plaint    has     been 

lodged.  or  other  proceedings  originating  in  the  division  itself,    they  will,  on   their 

arrival  at  the  police  station,  cause  to  be  written  a  clear  and  summary  state- 
ment of  the  offence  alleged,  and  of  the  facts  in  the  case  which  have  come 
under  their  observation,  whether  witnessed  by  themselves,  or  borne  testimony 
to  by  any  persons  present. 

to  .end  the  Pri-  XXXVI.     They  will  then,  with  this  statement  accompanying,  forward, 

sonertothe  Kesi-  ^        °  ' 

«tent.  under  a  sufficient  guard,  the  prisoner  or  prisoners,  together  with  the  persons 

complaining 
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complaining  or  aggrieved,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  facts,  towards  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  where  the  JBopati  resides. 

XXXVII.  Under  no  pretence  whatsoever,  shall  any  persons  be  detained  Not  to  detain  him. 
at  the  police  station  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrest. 

XXXVIII.  Should  the  division  in  which  the  arrest  has  taken  place  be  Mode  of  sending 

*  him. 

not  that  in  which  the  chief  town  of  the  district  is  situated,  the  officers  of  it 
shall  make  over  the  charge  of  persons  and  papers  to  the  Police  Officers  of 
the  division  next  in  the  way;  and,  in  similar  manner,  they  shall  be  forwarded 
on  from  station  to  station,  to  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  or  from  thence 
to  the  principal  seat  of  the  Residency. 

XXXIX.  In  this  transmission,  the  Officers  of  Divisions  will  take  par-  n., unnecessary 

*■  delay  to  occur. 

ticular  care  that  as  little  delay  as  possible  occur ;  any  unnecessary  infringement 
on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  being  that  of  which  this  Government 
will  ever  be  most  jealous. 

XL.     Whenever  a  human  body  is  found  dead,  of  which  it  is  not  certainly  Whenadeadb"d>' 

*  *      is   found,     or  a 

known  that  the  death  was  natural,  or  even  though  such  illness  precede  it  as  death  is  attend,;d 

7  °  F  with  any  suspici- 

might  be  considered  as  possibly  the  cause,  should  any  suspicious  circumstances  ^wtoaT.^  "' 
or  appearances  attend  the  death,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Head  of  the 
Village  in  which  this  may  occur,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact;  and  ordering 
it  so  that  every  thing  remain  in  the  state  first  found,  he  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  delay,  to  the  Officer  of  the  Division,  who  will  imme- 
diately appoint  a  commission  of  three  Heads  of  Villages,  assisted  by  himself 
or  Officers,  to  proceed  to  the  actual  spot  where  the  body  lies,  and  there  make 
due  inquiry  into  every  particular  that  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  affair.  For 
this  purpose,  such  evidence  will  be  taken  as  may,  in  any  way,  be  thought  to 
bear  on  the  subject. 

XLI.     When  the  investigation  is  completed,  the  persons  appointed  for  Rep°rt  °n  the  *■ 
the  inquest  shall  deliver  to  the  Officer  of  Division  a  statement  of  what  they 
have  done,  seen,  or  heard,  and   annex  to  it  the  opinion  they  have  finally 
formed  of  the  manner  of  death,  or  degree  of  guilt  any  where  attaching. 

XLII.     The 
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To  be  forwarded.  XLII.     The  Officer  of  Division  shall  forward  this  statement,  without 

delay,  to  the  superior  authorities;  from  whom,  in  return,  he  will  receive 
instructions. 

HoW  to  a«  if  any  XLIII.     But  should  any  degree  of  guilt  be  imputed,    in  the  opinion 

guilt  be  imputed.  i  s^rr'  n   t\'     •    • 

expressed  by  the  commissioners  acting  on  this  inquest,  the  Officer  of  Division 
shall,  without  loss  of  time,  proceed  to  apprehend  the  suspected   person  or 
persons,  and  take  such  other  measures  upon  that  opinion,  as  he  would,  had 
a  complaint  to  the  same  effect  been  regularly  lodged. 
Reason*  for  eSta-  XLIV.     As  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  Cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 

blishing  a   subor- 
dinate jurisdio    other  industrious  inhabitants  of  a  village,  should  not,  on  every  frivolous  or 

tioD. 

inconsiderable  occasion,  be  taken  away  from  their  labours  to  attend  a  distant 
seat  of  justice,  where,  even  though  it  be  more  equitably  and  impartially 
administered,  the  benefit  of  this  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  of  time  and  expences  of  the  journey  and  suit, — it  is  ordered,  that 
there  be  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  constituted,  by  means  of  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice  will  be  rendered  far  more  easy  to  the  governing  power, 
and  the  acquisition  of  redress  will  be  presented  to  every  one  aggrieved,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  the  least  possible  expence  of  money  or  time. 
Heads  of  villages,  XLV.     The    Heads   of  Villages   are    required   to  look  on   themselves, 

tlieir  authority. 

and  to  act  with  regard  to  the  persons  under  their  control,  as  fathers  of 
families ;  to  maintain,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
tranquillity  in  the  villages  entrusted  to  them  j  to  curb  every  approach  to  feud 
and  litigation  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  officers,  to  interpose  their  authority 
in  settling,  with  justice  and  impartiality,  all  such  petty  quarrels  as  may  arise 
among  the  inhabitants. 

conn,  to  refer  to.  XLVI.     Should,    however,    the  dispute  be  of   sufficient  magnitude   to 

entitle  it  to  higher  consideration,  courts  are  regularly  established  to  which 
it  may  be  referred. 

officer,  of  dm-  XLVII.     The  Officers  of  Division  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  oroftener, 

sions'  court. 

attend  in  some  open  place  at  the  station  of  police,  with  their  Mantris,  or  other 

subordinate 
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subordinate  servants,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  all 
such  complaints  as  may  be  given  in  to  them,  for  petty  offences  committed 
within  their  divisions,  as  abusive  language,  and  inconsiderable  assaults  or 
affrays. 

XLVIII.     These,  if  satisfactorily  proved,  they  shall  be  authorized  to  Fin«- 
punish,  by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  Rupees,  of  which  fine  the  one-half  shall 
be  given  to  the  individual  or  individuals  aggrieved,  the  other  be  carried  to 
the  account  of  Government. 

XLIX.     They  shall  also  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  on  all  such  cmicasw. 
petty  civil  cases  as  may  be  referred  to  them,  provided  the  amount  at  issue 
exceed  not  the  sum  of  twenty  Rupees. 

L.     And  further,  they  shall  investigate  the  trifling  disputes  that  may  be  Land  dispute.. 
brought  before  them  about  trespass,  nuisance,  the  irregular   distribution   of 
water,  encroachment  on  boundaries,  and  other  such  minor  grievances  of  usual 
occurrence  in  villages. 

LI.     Whether  civil  or  criminal,  they  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  autho-  Not  t0  arre8t  or 

imprison. 

rized  to  arrest  or  imprison. 

LII.  But  the  complaint  having  been  given  in,  the  person  complained  how  to  proceed. 
of,  if  not  present,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  by  the  next  day  of  sitting, 
when  the  cause  shall  be  heard  and  decided  on  without  delay.  In  failure  of 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed;  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  cause  shall  be  proceeded  with  ex  parte.  The 
sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  by  means  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Heads  of  Villages. 

LIII.     Should  any  persons  refuse  to  obey  their  award,   they  shall  be  Punishment  rot 

contumacy. 

committed  for  trial  before  the  Resident,  who  will  not  only  cause  the  original 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  but,  at  his  discretion,  order  a  punish- 
ment suited  to  their  contumacy. 

LIV.     An  appeal  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  in  civil  cases,  from  Appea,s  from  thi» 

Court. 

the  Officer  of  Division's  Court  to  that  of  the  Bopati  at  the  chief  town  of  the 

2  g  district} 
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Record  of  pro- 
ceedings. 
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General  duties. 
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Weck'y  report  of 
occurrences. 


district ;  and  any  complaint  for  unjust  or  arbitrary  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  subordinate  Police  Officers,  will  likewise  be  received  there. 

LV.  Of  every  proceeding  of  this  court  a  regular  record  shall  be  kept ; 
one  copy  to  remain  at  the  police  station,  and  another  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  the  District. 

LVL  A  fee  of  half  a  Rupee  from  each  party  shall  be  levied  prior  to 
hearing  the  cause,  to  be  divided  among  the  Offices  of  Police  ;  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence  in  civil  cases  is,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  to  be  taken  from  the  loser  of  the  suit,  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  Government. 

LVII.  The  Officers  of  Divisions  will  be  held  fully  responsible  for  a 
zealous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  these  important  duties  entrusted  to 
them,  and  shall  meet  with  exemplary  punishment,  in  the  case  of  any  negli- 
gence or  corruption  being  established  against  them. 

LVIII.  To  the  Bopatis,  or  Heads  of  Districts,  is  consigned  the  general 
superintendance  and  care  of  their  respective  districts.  But  as  these  high 
officers  must  frequently  be  required  to  attend  at  the  place  where  the  Resident 
himself  lives,  that  their  districts  may  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  their 
absence,  they  are  empowered  to  delegate  their  full  authority  to  their  deputies, 
or  Pateks,  who  shall  preside  in  their  courts,  and  issue  and  receive  orders,  in 
every  respect,  like  themselves. 

LIX.  They  shall,  every  six  months,  furnish  to  the  Resident  abstract 
accounts  of  the  state  of  cultivation  and  population  within  their  districts, 
according  to  forms  which  will  be  given  to  them,  and  accompanied  with  such 
remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves. 

LX.  On  every  Monday  morning,  they  shall  deliver  to  the  Resident  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  week,  containing  an 
account  of  new  settlers,  persons  emigrated,  offences  committed,  offenders 
apprehended,  and  in  short,   of  every  thing  remarkable. 

LXI.     The 


or  com- 
plaints. 
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LXI.  The  Heads  of  Districts  shall  receive  all  orders  directly  from  the  Powers  and  duti«. 
Resident,  and  take  due  measures  for  carrying  them  into  immediate  execution. 
The  Officers  of  Divisions,  Heads  of  Villages,  and  all  other  Police  Servants 
within  the  district,  are  placed  immediately  under  their  control ;  and  they 
will  most  vigilantly  watch  over  the  conduct  of  them,  reporting  instantly  to 
the  Resident,  every  instance  of  negligence  or  crime  that  may  fall  under  their 
observation. 

LXII.     They  will  be  open  to  receive  complaints  or  petitions,  of  every  Petitions 
description  ;  reporting  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders  on  them  without  delay. 

LXIII.     In  forwarding  persons  apprehended  within  their  districts  to  the  Detention  of  pfi- 

soners. 

seat  of  the  Residency,  they  will  be  particularly  careful  that  the  least  prac- 
ticable delay  occur  ;  no  prisoner,  on  any  account,  being  detained  by  them  of 
their  own  authority,  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  twenty-four  hours. 

LXIV.     In  forwarding  persons,    papers,  or  treasure,  they  will  observe  Mode  of  forward- 

ing  them. 

the  mode  prescribed  in  Section  38  of  this  Regulation. 

LXV.     On  the  receipt  of  an  inquest  report  from  the  Officers  of  Divisions,  inquest  reports. 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Jaxa  and  Panghulu  of  the  district  for  their 
opinion  ,and  on  this  opinion  the  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken. 

LXVI.     At  the  chief  town  of  each  district  a  regular  court  shall  be  Bopatvi  court. 
established,  in  which  the  Bopati,  or  in  his  absence  the  Pateh,  shall  preside, 
assisted  by  the  Jaxa,  Panghulu,  and  other  law  officers  appointed. 

LXVII.     This  court  shall  be  held  in  some  open  spot  in  the  town,  at  least  when  and  where 

to  be  held. 

twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

LXVIII.      Its  authority   shall,   however,    be  confined  entirely  to  civil  ***** rf  tothori" 
matters  ;  all  cognizance  of  criminal  cases,  beyond  that  already  allotted  to  the 
Officers  of  Divisions,  being  vested  solely  in  the  court  where  the  Resident 
himself  presides. 

LXIX.     In  the  Bopati' s  court  shall  be  received  appeals  from  those  of  the  Appeals  to  be  re. 

ceived. 

Officers  of  Division  ;  on  institution  of  which  the  appellants  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
one  Rupee. 

2  g  2  LXX.    Before 
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Mode  of  proceed-  LXX.     Before  deciding  on  these  causes,  the  record  of  the  former  trial 

shall  be  read,  and  such  new  evidence  taken  as  may  be  produced. 
if  the  former  sen.  LXXI.     If  the  former  sentence  be  reversed,  the  costs  which  shall  have 

tence  reversed. 

been  kept  in  deposit  shall  be  refunded  to  the  appellant,  and  levied  from  the 

other  party. 
u  the  former  sen-  LXXII.     And  in  confirming  it,  an  enhancement  of  these  costs  is  left  to 

tence  confirmed.  •ill 

the  discretion  of  the  court;    provided,    however,    the  whole   never  exceed 

fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  sum  originally  sued  for. 
no  second  appeal.  LXXIII.     A  second  appeal  to  any  other  authority  shall,  in  no  instance, 

be  permitted. 
Extent  of  civil  LXXIV.     The  Bopati's  court  shall  be  competent  to  receive  complaints  in 

cases. 

civil  cases,  where  the  amount  at  issue  is  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  exceeds 
fifty  Rupees. 
Proceeding  adopt-  LXXV.     This  complaint  being  filed,  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the 

cd  till  the  cause  is 

decided.  person  complained  of,  with  an  order  to  answer  it  at  most  within  a  week  ;  and 

on  receipt  of  this  answer,  notice  shall  be  given  on  what  day  (at  farthest  a 
week  from  the  time  of  the  receipt)  the  cause  will  be  tried.  Such  witnesses  as  are 
necessary  will  be  summoned  ;  and  on  the  day  prescribed,  the  complaint  and 
answer  being  read,  and  evidence  being  taken,  the  Court  shall  give  its  decision. 
LXXVI.  In  failure  of  the  complainant's  appearance,  the  cause  shall  be 
dismissed  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  if  he  give  not  in  his  answer  as  re- 
quired, or  appear  not  when  summoned,  the  case  shall  be  proceeded  with,  and 
sentence  given  on  ex  parte  evidence. 

jaxawiPanghdu  LXX VII.     The  Bopati,  or  his  deputy,  shall  require  the  Jaxa  and  Pan<r. 

to  be  consulted.  *  '  t> 

hulu  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  throughout  the  trial,  and  to  expound  the 
law  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  Should  their  opinions  concur  with  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Court,  he  shall  pass  his  decision,  and  carry  it  into 
execution  without  further  delay ;  but  when  their  opinions  are  at  variance  with 
his,  he  shall,  previously  to  pronouncing  sentence,  refer  the  case,  with  the 
several  reasons  detailed  which  have  influenced  each  opinion,  to  the  Resident ; 

how 


If  either  of  the 
parties  fail  to 
attend. 
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who  shall  consult  with  the  chief  Jaxa  and  Panghulu  of  the  Residency,  and 
return  his  orders  on  the  subject. 

LXXVIII.     A  fee  of  one  Rupee  shall  be  taken  from  each  party,    on  Fees  and  costs. 
giving  in  the  complaint  and  answer  ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
sentence  shall  be  levied  from  the  loser  of  the  suit.     The  fees  to  be  divided 
among  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  the  costs  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
Government. 

LXXIX.     All  proceedings  are  to  be  carefully  noted  down,  and  preserved  Records  to  be  kept. 
as  records.     One  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Bopati,  and  another 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Resident. 

LXXX.     An  appeal,  in  causes  originating  in  this  court,  shall  lie  to  that  APPeaistotheRe. 

.  n  -II-  •  sident,  with  limi- 

of  the  Resident ;  provided  notice  of   the  appeal  being  intended  to  be  made,  ta,i°n*« 

be  given  in  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  the  appeal  itself  be  made  within  a  week 

after. 

LXXXI.     In  this  case,  the  costs  shall  nevertheless  be  immediately  levied,  costs  to  be  depo- 
sited. 
and  held  in  deposit  till  the  appeal  be  decided  on.     Sufficient  security  shall 

also  be  given  for  the  amount  of  the  sentence. 

LXXXII.     Moreover,    on  the  first  institution  of  all  cases,    in  this  and  security  for  costs. 
every  other  court,  good  security  must  be  taken  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs, 
both  from  the  complainant  and  person  complained  of. 

LXXXIII.     The  Bopati  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  faithful  and  just  Ger,«ai  duties  of 

Bopatis. 

discharge  of  these  his  high  duties.  To  him  does  Government  look,  not  only 
for  the  vigilant  administration  of  police  and  impartial  distribution  of  justice 
throughout  his  district,  but  for  the  zealous  execution  of  every  measure,  that 
can  at  all  conduce  to  the  preserving  that  district  in  a  flourishing  and  happy 
state. 

LXXXIV.     The  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Resident  itself  are  fully  Puties  of  Resi- 
explained  in  the  general  Instructions  given  to  that  officer  on  his  first  entering 
into  his  situation.     In  this  regulation,  only  such  parts  of  the  charge  committed 
to  him  will  be  dwelled  on,  as  belong  properly  to  the  judicial  department  of 

his 


dent. 
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his  service,  to  his  deliberative  and  executive  powers  as  Chief  Judge  and  Magi- 
strate of  the  Province. 
powers  of  hi.  LXXXV.     As,  however,  the  due  exertion  of  these  powers  may  require 

Deputy  or  Assist- 

•nt.  '  a  much  larger  portion  of  time  than  can  be  possibly  devoted  to  them  by  a  single 

individual,  and  more  particularly,  as  much  of  his  attention  must  be  directed 
to  other  objects,  he  is  empowered  to  delegate  their  full  participation  to  his 
Deputy  or  Assistant,  whether  in  presiding  in  his  court,  or  in  issuing  and 
receiving  such  orders  and  instructions  as  the  government  of  his  Residency  may 
render  necessary. 

oath  to  be  taken  LXXXVI.     The  several  Residents,    and  their  Deputies  or  Assistants, 

by  the  Resident. 

previously  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  before  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  or  such  person  as  he  may  appoint  to  administer  the  same. 

"  I solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  execute  the 

"  duties  of  my  office ;  that  I  will  administer  justice  to  the  best  of  my 
"  ability,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  without  fear,  favour,  promise, 
"  or  hope  of  reward ;  and  that  I  will  not  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  any  present,  either  in  money  or  in  effects  of  any  kind,  from  any 
"  party  in  any  suit  or  prosecution,  or  from  any  person  whomsoever, 
"  on  account  of  any  suit,  prosecution,  or  other  legal  proceeding  to 
"  be  instituted,  or  which  may  be  depending,  or  have  been  decided  in 
"  any  Court  under  my  jurisdiction ;  nor  will  I,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  derive  any  profits  from  my  station,  except  such  as  the  Orders  of 
"  Government  do  or  may  authorize  me  to  receive. — So  help  me 
"  God." 
oaths  of  other  LXXXVII.     The  Presidents  of  other  subordinate  courts  shall  take  and 

officers.  e  t 

subscribe  before  the  Resident,  oaths  of  a  similar  nature  and  form,  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  the  priests,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
oath  of  jaxa  and  LXXXVII  I.     The  Jaxas  and  Panghulus  shall  likewise  be  required  to  take 

Panghulu.  * 

and  subscribe  an  oath  in  the  following  form  : 

«  I 


(( 
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"  I ,  Jaxa   (ox   PanghuluJ,  do   solemnly  swear,    that   I  will 

faithfully  execute  the  office  entrusted  to  me  j  I  will  answer  truly  to 
"  the  questions  put  to  me  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  by  any 
"  judge  of  the  courts  to  which  I  belong,  declaring  or  writing  down 
"  freely,  without  fear  or  partiality,  what  is  the  written  acknowledged 
"  law  or  local  long  established  usage ;  and  I  will  declare  or  give  in 
"  writing  nothing  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  law  or  custom.  And  I 
f  promise  and  swear  not  to  accept  of  any  consideration,  in  money  or 
"  otherwise,  for  any  opinion,  or  declaration  of  the  law  or  custom  I 
"  may  deliver,  as  Jaxa  Cor  PanghuluJ  of  any  Court." 
LXXXIX.     In  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Proclamation  by   Government,  l™<*™vs court 

modified. 

dated  21st  January  1812,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Landrosfs  Court ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  Government 
deeming  it  advisable  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  powers  vested 
in  that  Court  should  be  given,  for  the  more  prompt  and  effectual  administration 
of  Justice,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  following  sections  be  considered  as  an 
enlargement  and  modification  of  that  clause,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  Landraad 
therein  appointed  there  be  constituted  a  Court  to  be  in  future  called  the 
Resident's. 

XC.     This   Court  shall   be   composed   in  the   following  manner.     The  Man™ 0f forming 

the  Resident's 

Resident  or  his  Assistant  shall  sit  in  it  as  sole  Judge  or  Magistrate.  The  com. 
Bopatis  of  the  several  districts,  or  their  Deputies,  shall  attend  to  assist  the 
Resident,  through  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  their  advice,  ,or  with 
such  information  as  he  may  require.  The  head  Jaxa  and  Panghulu  -shall  be 
in  waiting,  to  expound,  where  necessary,  the  law,  to  state  the  local  usage, 
and  to  take  down  notes  of  the  evidence.  The  Jaxa  of  that  district  in  which 
any  crime  has  been  committed,  shall  be  the  public  prosecutor,  where  no 
private  one  appears.  The  other  native  officers  shall  be  such  as  have  been  used 
heretofore  to  compose  Courts  of  this  nature. 

XCI.     This 
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where  i;>  be  hew  XCI.     This  Court  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  in  every  week,  or  oftener 

and  extent  of  au- 
thority, if  necessary,   in  the   Passerban,    or  Residency's  public  court-room,    for  the 

purpose  of  hearing  complaints  of  every  description  that  may  be  brought  before 

it,  of  examining  into  all  offences  reported  to  have  been  committed,  and  trying 

all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  that  occur  in  the  Residency ;  with  the 

exception  only  of  those  that  will  in  a  subsequent  section  be  pointed  out,  as 

belonging  to  another  and  higher  authority,  the  Court  of  Circuit. 

how  long  to  be  XCII.     The  Court  shall  be  held  open  from  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  fore- 

open. 

noon  to  that  of  three  in  the  afternoon. 

on  what  days.  XCIII.     For  greater  precision,    the  court   days   may  be   fixed  to  the 

Monday  and  Thursday  of  every  week.  It  is,  however,  left  to  the  Resident 
to  alter  these  days  of  sitting,  whenever  he  may  deem  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  so  doing,  observing,  in  such  cases,  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
intended  change  at  least  one  court  day  preceding  it. 

Duties  of  thejoxo.  XCIV.     The  chief  Jaxat  who  will  have  the  custody  of  all  persons  appre- 

hended and  brought  into  the  town  until  regularly  commited  to  jail,  shall 
immediately  on  opening  the  Court,  present  to  the  Resident  a  list  of  such 
prisoners  as  have  been  confided  to  his  care  since  the  last  court-day,  stating 
from  whence  they  came,  what  the  nature  of  the  offence  alleged  against  them, 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  brought  to  prove  it,  and  other  necessary  information 
connected  with  their  apprehension. 

commencement  XCV.     The  Resident  shall  then  commence  on  the  investigation  of  the 

ofinvestigation. 

cases,  ordering  in  each  that  the  report  of  the  Officer  of  Division  and  original 
complaint  be  first  read,  and  proceeding  afterwards  to  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses, 
u  the  charge  be  XCVI.     Should  it  appear  to  the  Resident  that  there  is  not  sufficient 

not  substantiated.  *■  * 

evidence  against  the  accused,  and  should  the   complainant  not  be  able   to 

adduce  any  further,  the  prisoner  shall  be  immediately  released  out  of  custody. 

if  further  evidence  XCVII.     But  should  the  complainant  state  that  he  can  produce  more 

be  proposed. 

witnesses,  he  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  a  penalty-bond  for  their  appearance 

on 
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i 
on  a  given  day,  (that  day  to  be  as  little  distant  as  possible,  not,  if  practicable, 

to  exceed  a  week  from  the  time  of  this  first  examination,)  and  the  prisoner 

shall,  in  this  case,  be  admitted  to  bail,  provided  the  offence  be  of  a  bailable 

nature. 

XCVIII.     If  the  offence  charged  against  him  be  one  that  does  not  admit  The  accuse  to  be 

committed  to  pri- 

of  bail  being  taken,  the  Resident  shall  sign  a  warrant  to  the  Jailer,  to  receive  ton- 
and  hold  him  in  safe  custody  until  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

XCIX.     On   the   second    examination,    should  the    innocence   of   the  to  be  committed 

for  trial. 

prisoner  appear  sufficiently  clear,  he  shall  be  forthwith  released ;  but  should, 
on  either  the  first  or  second  day  of  inquiry,  such  presumption  of  guilt  be 
established,  as  to  render  necessary  a  regular  trial,  the  prisoner  shall  stand 
fully  committed  for  it,  and  be  remanded  to  jail,  there  to  remain  until  that 
day  of  trial  arrive. 

C.     If  the  crime  imputed  to  him  be  murder,  treason,   gang-robbery,  or  If  the  crime  caPi. 

tal,    to    be   made 

any  other  for  which  the  sentence  may  amount  to  death,  the  Resident   shall  over  to  tlie  Court 

of  Circuit. 

not  himself  proceed  further  in  the  case,  but  commit  him  to  prison,  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit,  of  which  more  shall  be  said  hereafter. 

CI.     Should  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  be  one  of  any  less  wuen  committed 

.for   trial    l>y    the 

magnitude  than  capital,  the   Resident  shall,  in  ordering  him  to  jail,  notify  Resident  himself. 
to  the  prisoner  on  what  day  his  trial  shall  come  on  before  himself.     That  day 
must  not,  without  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  be  reported  to  Govern- 
ment, exceed   the  distance   of  a  week  from  the  day  of  his  commitment  to 
prison. 

CII.     On  the  day  of  trial,  the  prisoner  being  brought  up,  the  former  Manner  on  rial  by 
proceedings  shall  be  read,  and  the  witnesses  again  examined,  and  such  further 
evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary.     The 
prisoner  shall  then  be  called  on  for  his  defence,  and  the  witnesses  adduced  by 
him  be  heard  and  examined. 

CIII.     The  Resident  shall  finally  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  stating  the  summing  .,P  ana 

pronou 

reasons  that  have  influenced  his  opinion,  and  the  law  of  the  case,  pronounce  tence. 
sentence  accordingly. 

2  h  CIV.     In 


the  Resident. 


pronouncing    sen- 
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me  law  wivici,  is  CIV.     In  these,  and  all  other  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which 

to  be  his  guide. 

come  before  him,  the  Resident  shall  be  guided  in  his  decisions  by  the  existing 
native  laws,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Island ;  provided  the  same  be  not 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  universal  and  acknowledged  principles  of  natu- 
ral justice. 
science  whe,.  to  CV.     In  every  instance  where  the  opinions  of  the  Panghulu  and  Jcuca  are 

be  final. 

in  accord  with  the  judgment  of  the  Resident,  and  in  which  the  punishment 
fixed  to  the  crime  does  not  amount  to  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life, 
the  sentence  of  the  Resident  shall  be  final,  and  be  immediately  carried  into 
execution. 
whentheop.nions  CVI.     But  whenever  the  opinions  of  the  Panghulu  and  Jaxa  shall  be  in 

of    the    Pamfhutu 

and  jaxa  are  at  opposition  to  that  of  the  Resident,  or  in  which  the  punishment  of  the  crime 

variance   with   the 

Resident's.  s]iall  amount  to  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life,  all  the  proceedings 
shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  Government,  with  the  Resident's  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  and  regulations  on  which  he  has  formed  his  opinion  j  but 
he  shall  delay  the  pronouncing  sentence,  until  the  approval  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant   Governor  shall  have  been  obtained. 

statements  to  be  CVII.     In  all  cases  whatever  of  trial  before  this  Court,  the  Resident 

sent    to     Govern- 


ment. 


shall  transmit  to  Government,  in  English,  a  statement  of  the  offence  charged 
against  the  prisoner,  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  the  prosecution  and 
defence,  the  law  of  the  case  as  it  exists  in  the  regulations  of  Government,  or 
in  the  written  or  customary  laws  of  the  Island,  and  the  particular  reason  on 
which  he  has  formed  his  own  opinion.  The  Jaxa  and  Panghulu  are  required 
to  take  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  to  state  their  respective  opinions  on  the 
case,  in  the  vernacular  language  ;  which  document,  signed  by  them,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Government  by  the  Resident,  together  with  his  own  statement 
of  the  case. 

CVIII.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : 
complaints  a..d  CIX.     It   shall  be  competent   to  receive  original   complaints  of  every 

appeal*. 

description,  and  to  try  such  appeals  as  may  be  made  to  it  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Bopati's  Court. 

CX.    On 


Civil  authority. 
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aints  to  he 
referred  to  inferior 


CX.     On  receipt  of  this  complaint,  if  the  amount  at  issue  exceed  not  Comv] 

refer  rei 

twenty  Rupees,  the  Resident,  at  his  pleasure,  may  refer  it  to  be  inquired  Courts- 
into  and  tried  by  the  Court  of  the  Officer  of  the  Division,  in  which  the 
matter  complained  of  occurred  j  or  should  the  amount  be  not  above  fifty 
Rupees,  he  may  make  it  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Bopati's  Court  of  that 
district  in  which  the  subject  at  issue  has  originated  :  but  all  complaints  which 
concern  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  this,  must  be  tried  only  by  the  Resident's 
Court. 

CXI.     It  is  also  competent  to  this  Court  alone  to  take  cognizance  of  any  »>»**>  which  in. 

volve  any  right  of 

suits,  however  trivial  the  amount  at  issue,  which  may  be  considered  as  invol-  u»e  Government. 
ving  in  them  any  of  the  rights  of  Government. 

CXII.     In  trying  appeals  from  the   Bopati's  Courts,  after  reading  the  *ww»  f™m  «« 

Bopati's  Courts. 

proceedings  on  the  former  trial,  and  re-examining  such  old,  or  hearing  such 
new  evidence  as  may  be  adduced,  the  judgment  which  shall  then  be  passed 
shall  be  considered  as  final. 

CXIII.     In  reversing  the  former  decree,  the  appellant  shall  have  refunded  when  mewing  <* 

confirming. 

to  him  the  costs  which  have  been  kept  in  deposit,  and  these  shall  be  then 
levied  from  the  other  party  ;  but  if  confirming  the  former  judgment,  it  shall 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Resident  to  enhance  those  costs  as  he  may 
think  fit :  provided,  however,  that  the  whole  sum  do  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence. 

CXIV.     The  appellant,  on  the  institution   of  the   suit,  shall  pay  such  Fees  from  the  ap. 
fees  as  are  customary  in  the  institution  of  original  suits  ;  but  the  other  party 
shall  not  be  charged  with  any  fees  whatever. 

CXV.     When  an  original  complaint  is  given  in,  it  shall  be  filed,  on  a  fee  Fee  on  orisi,ial 

complaints. 

of  one  Rupee  being  paid,  and  sufficient  security  given  for  the  possible 
amount  of  costs. 

CXVI.     A  copy  of  this  shall  then  be  sent  to  the  person  or  persons  com-  absw«  m  the 

complaint. 

plained  of,  who  shall  be  required,  within  a  certain  given  time,  not  to  exceed 

9,  h  2  a 


Mode  of  trial. 
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a  fortnight,  to  send  in  the  answer ;  at  which  time  they  will  also  pay  a  fee  of 
one  Rupee,  and  give  good  security  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs. 

CXVII.  On  receipt  of  this  reply,  a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  the  cause,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and  both 
they  and  such  others,  witnesses  or  accessories,  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
summoned  to  attend  on  that  day.  The  cause  shall  then  come  to  a  regular 
hearing,  and  be  decided  on,  according  to  the  mode  already  laid  down  for  the 
inferior  Courts. 

f«s  and  com*.  CXVIII.     On  the  decision  of  the  suit,  a  fee  of  two  Rupees  from  the 

gainer,  and  of  one  from  the  loser  of  it,  shall  be  received ;  and  costs,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence,  being  the  custom  of  the 
country,  shall  be  levied  from  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  has  been 
given. 

Appeal,  to  the  ho-  CXIX.     In   all  causes  originating  in  the  Resident's  Court,  an   appeal 

shall  be  permitted  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ;  provided 
that  notice  of  such  intention  be  given  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  costs  be 
lodged  in  Court,  and  sufficient  security  offered  for  the  amount  of  the  sentence, 
or  that  amount  be  paid  in,  to  be  kept  in  deposit  until  the  appeal  shall  have 
been  determined  on. 

CXX.  Appeals  from  the  Resident's  decisions  are  limited  to  the  space  of 
one  month  from  the  day  of  trial. 

CXXI.  The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  of  course,  after 
due  investigation,  alter,  reverse  or  confirm  the  former  sentence,  with  remission, 
or  enhancement  of  costs  as  to  him  shall  seem  best. 

where  the  parties  CXXII.     Whenever   the  two  parties  in  a  civil  suit,  in  any  stage  of  it 

wish  to  drop  pro- 

cetdings.  previous  to  the  decree,  shall  give  in  to  any  of  the  Courts  an  agreement  signed 

by  both,  stating  that  they  are  willing  that  all  further  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  case  be  dropped,  as  being  satisfied  with  what  has  already  passed,  or 
mutually  content  to  settle  whatever  further  is  requisite  between  themselves, 

or 


nourable  the  l.ieu 
tenant  Governor. 


Limitation. 


The  former  sen- 
tence altered,  re- 
versed, or  confir- 
med. 
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or  by  the  arbitration  of  friends,  the  Court  shall  place  this  paper  among  their 
records,  and  cause  the  proceedings  in  such  suit  to  be  immediately  closed. 

CXXIII.     In  these  cases,  half  costs,  or  five  per  cent,  only  on  the  amount  coit»mtM»c.«e. 
of  the  suit,  shall  be  levied.     Of  this  the  two  parties  shall  pay  an  equal  share, 
or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  each,  with  a  fee  also  of  a  Rupee  each  to  the 
Court. 

CXXIV.     All  fees  will  be  divided  among  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  *«■ and  costs 

how  to  be  disposed 

all  costs  be  carried  to  the  account  of  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  defray-  of- 
ing  the  expences  to  which  they  are  put  in  the  establishment  of  these  Courts. 

CXXV.     The  same  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  opinions   of  the  Jaxa  jma  and  /*».*»«. 

In'*  opinion   to  be 

and  Panghulu  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases  ;  namely,  that  when  at  variance  taken, 
with  that  of  the  Resident,  reference  shall  be  made   to   the    Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  accompanied  by  detailed  statements,  and  the  decision 
only  carried  into  execution  when  his   instructions,  in  reply,  shall   have  been 
received. 

CXXVI.     A  record  of  each  trial  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Record  to  be  kept. 
Court,  consisting  of  the  original  complaint,  the  reply  to  it,   a  statement  of 
the  proceedings  that  ensued,  and  the  Judge's  final  decision. 

CXXVII.     Copies  of  any  of  these  shall  be  given  to  any  one  who  may  copi«tobegi«n 

of  any  papers. 

apply  for  them,  on  the  payment  of  half  a  Rupee  fee  for  each  paper. 

CXXVIII.     Registers  shall  be  framed  from  these  records,  one  in  English  Raters  to  be 

°  °  framed  and  sent. 

and  one  in  the  vernacular  language  (of  course  separate  ones  for  civil  and 
criminal  matters),  stating  the  charges,  names  of  parties,  of  witnesses,  nature 
of  evidence,  sentence  passed,  &c.  according  to  forms  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Resident;  and  of  these,  one  copy  shall  be  kept  in  the  Court,  and  another 
shall  be  transmitted,  before  the  5th  of  every  month,  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

CXXIX.     A  register  shall  also  be  framed,  and  sent  at  the  same  time,  °f  persons  appre* 

°  hem1    ' 

of  all  persons  apprehended  but  afterwards  released,  stating  their  names,  crimes  sed- 

imputed 


bended  and  relea- 


ilie  Court. 
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imputed  to  them,  nature  of  evidence  for  and  against,    and  reasons   for  re- 
leasing them. 
Quarterly  reports  CXXX.     Quarterly  reports  shall  likewise  be  furnished  by  the  Resident 

and  abstract  ac-  ,' 

counts.  Qf  t]ie   general  state   of  the  districts  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  every  six 

months  abstract  accounts  must  be  forwarded  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
population,  the  general  condition  of  the  cultivation,  number  of  new  settlers 
and  persons  emigrated,  and  generally  of  whatever  relates  to  the  details  of 
his  administration,  with  such  remarks  and  comments  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

Tiie  cultivator  not  CXXXI.     In  summoning  persons  to  attend  his  Court,  he  shall  have  a 

unnecessarily  to 

be  summoned  by  certain  regard  to  the  loss  or  inconvenience  those  persons  may  sustain,  in  being 
taken  away  from  their  usual  employments  or  duties.  The  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  in  particular,  is  not  unnecessarily  to  be  brought  from  his  fields ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  slight  delay  of  trial  may  be  better  than  causing  the  indus- 
trious inhabitant  to  lose  the  fruits  of  his  labour  by  attendance  at  Court,  when 
harvest  or  other  rural  duty  demands  his  presence  and  entire  attention.  This, 
however,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  always  be  guarded  against;  but  it  ought  to 
be  so,  to  the  extent  of  the  Resident's  power,  and  as  far  as  the  satisfying  the 
more  important  ends  of  justice  will  admit  of  it. 

CXXXI  I.     As  an  additional   check  to  its  occurrence,  a  discretionary 

piainant  in  vexa-  p0wer  |s  vested  in  the  Resident,  of  punishing  by  fine  the  complainant  in  such 
suits  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Resident,  be  satisfactorily  established  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  grounds  merely  vexatious,  and  this  fine  will,  of  course, 
be  given  to  the  person  who  has  suffered  by  the  process. 

Petitions  to  be  re.  CXXXIII.     As  it  is  most  essential  that  access  to  justice  and  redress  be 

cemd. 

rendered  as  easy  and  free  as  possible  to  the  injured,  the  Residents  are  ordered 
to  receive  at  all  times,  and  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to,  every  petition  that 
may  be  presented  to  them, 
petitions b«w  eg  C XXXIV.     But  as,  vA  the  ordinary  course,  the  officers  or  servants  of 

I)l  invited.  * 

Government,  or  others,   may,  from  interested,  partial,  or  resentful   motives, 

find 


Kine  to  be  levied 
from  the  com- 


- 
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find  means  to  debar  approach  to  the  Resident  in  his  house,  he  shall  cause  a 
box  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Court,  into  which  petitions  may  be 
dropped ;  of  this  he  shall  himself  keep  the  key,  and  on  going  into  Court  open 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  have  the  contents  read  to  him.  He  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  open  space  before  the  Court,  invite  the  giving  in  to  him 
any  complaints  from  persons  who  may  consider  themselves  as  aggrieved. 

CXXXV.     It  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  causes  which  come  into  the  No  nat1ve ,a*yw 

to  be  allowed. 

Courts,  the  respective  parties  in  them  shall  plead  in  their  own  behalf.  It  not 
having  been  heretofore  usual  to  employ  Vakeels,  or  native  lawyers,  for  this 
purpose,  no  persons  of  this  description  shall  be  admitted.  And  it  is  trusted, 
that  litigation  will  be  considerably  reduced  and  discouraged  by  this  measure, 
as  the  trouble  of  it  will  then  fall  heavily  and  entirely  on  the  principals  them- 
selves ;  that  class  of  people  not  being  allowed  to  exist,  who,  as  deriving  from 
litigation  their  sole  subsistence,  may  fairly  and  without  invidiousness,  be 
considered  as  having  some  interest  in  increasing  the  business  of  the  Courts. 

CXXXVI.     The  Resident  is  particularly  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  Perso"»  ^  ««- 

tinemen  t. 

attention  to  the  state  of  the  persons  in  confinement  by  his  orders. 

CXXXVII.     There  shall  be  one  jail  only  in  each  Residency,  and  that  **«««  t*>  »wt 

the  jail. 

at  the  place  where  the  Resident  himself  resides.  He  shall  visit  it  at  least 
once  a  fortnight,  and  redress  all  complaints  that  may  be  preferred  to  him  by 
the  prisoners  of  ill  treatment,  punishing  amply  every  instance  that  shall  come 
to  his  knowledge,  of  misconduct  in  the  jailer  or  other  officers  in  charge  of 
the  prison. 

CXXXVIII.     He  shall  take,  too,  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pre-  s«.rgeon  to  attend 

its  sick, 

servation  of  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners ;  requiring  the  Surgeon 
of  the  Residency  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  day  and  to  administer  to  the 
sick.  The  Surgeon  shall  be  further  directed  to  deliver  in  a  monthly  report 
to  the  Resident  on  this  subject,  stating  the  number  of  sick,  nature  of  disease, 
cause  of  it  where  assignable,  and  result  of  his  medical  operations  in  the 

- 
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several  cases.     To  this  may  be  added  any  suggestions  that  may  be  deemed 
beneficial. 
internal  arrange-  CXXXIX.      The   internal   arrangements   of    the   jail   ought  to  be  so 

uicnts  of  the  jail. 

ordered,  that  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  confined  together  promiscuously,  but 
different  apartments  be  allotted,  not  only  for  persons  of  different  sexes,  but 
also  for  those  in  confinement  for  different  gradations  of  offence.  For  the 
following  descriptions  of  prisoners  separate  wards  ought  to  be  formed.  Pri- 
soners under  sentence  of  death.  Prisoners  confined  under  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Circuit  or  of  the  Resident.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trial 
before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trial  before 
the  Resident.  And  one  spacious  and  airy  apartment  should  be  reserved  for 
such  persons  as  are  awaiting  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  Court. 
By  whom  prison-  CXL.     All  prisoners  or  witnesses  detained  in  criminal   cases  shall   be 

uined.  maintained  at  the  expence  of  Government.     But  the  subsistence  of  persons 

confined  on  civil  accounts  shall  be  furnished  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  com- 
plainants in  those  suits. 
Eate  of  allowance  CXLI.     The  rate  of  maintenance  must  depend  on  the  general  price  of 

for  the  mainte- 

nance  of  prison-  f00(i  m  the  district  where  the  confinement  takes  place.  It  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  ample  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  by  no  means  any  thing 
further :  it  ought  not,  in  short,  to  be  higher  than  the  price  for  which  the 
lowest  description  of  labour  could  be  obtained.  On  this  principle,  the  Resi- 
dents will  regulate  the  allowance  for  prisoners,  and  when  settled  and  approved 
of  by  Government,  it  shall  be  considered  as  fixed  and  be  publicly  made 
known. 

That  this  aiiow.  CXLII.     The  Residents  finally  shall  see  that  the  prisoners  receive  all 

ancc  be  properly 

applied.  tne  comforts  compatible  with  their  respective  situations,  and  that  the  allowance 

granted  by  Government,  or  others,  for  their  support,  be  properly  applied. 
Hoarding  foreign-  CXLIII.     With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Resident's  Court  over 

ers  settled   in   the 

i.terior.  Europeans,  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  though  it  has  not  heretofore  been 

ordered 
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ordered  that  they  be  amenable  to  any  but  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  yet  as  great  inconvenience  may  be,  and  has  been 
experienced,  from  their  being  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  their  fellow 
inhabitants,  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of  Government  that  they  be  allowed  to 
partake  of  every  benefit  afforded  to  its  other  subjects,  of  which  a  prompt  and 
easy  access  to  justice  must  be  considered  as  the  chief,  the  following  orders 
are  issued  respecting  them. 

CXLIV.     No  Europeans,  Chinese,  or  other  Foreigners  at  present  settled,  realty  bond,  un. 

der  which  they  wilt 

or  who  in  future  may  wish  to  settle  in  the  interior,  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  be  allowe<i  to  re- 

main. 

in  any  part  of  the  country  without  the  immediate  limits  of  the  towns  of 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya,  unless  they  present  themselves  to  the 
Resident  to  be  regularly  enrolled  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  licence  for  remaining.  This  licence  shall  not  be 
granted,  unless  each  individual  enter  into  a  penalty-bond  of  five  hundred 
Rupees,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  civil  decisions  of  the  Resident's  Court  to 
that  amount;  but  if  this  be  agreed  to,  the  license  shall  on  no  account  be 
withheld,  unless  the  Resident  can  and  does  give  such  reasons  for  withholding 
it  as  the  Government  shall  approve  of,  No  fee  whatsoever  shall  be  given 
for  these  licences. 

CXLV.  Should  it,  at  any  time,  happen  that  a  cause,  in  which  more  Further  bond  if 
than  five  hundred  Rupees  is  at  issue,  should  come  before  the  Resident,  where- 
in a  foreigner  living  in  the  interior  is  concerned,  the  Resident  shall  call  on  him 
to  execute  a  further  bond,  which  may  cover  the  amount  of  the  suit ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  to  do  so,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to  reside  within 
his  jurisdiction. 

CXLVI.  After  taking  out  these  licences,  foreigners  shall,  in  every 
respect,  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  other  inhabitants,  and  sue  and  be 
sued  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives. 

CXLV1I.     Should  any  foreigner  after  these  precautions,  refuse  to  abide  Penalty t0  b? 
by  the  decision  of  the  Resident,  a  report  on  his  conduct  shall  be  forwarded  to 

2 1  Government, 


necessary. 


No  distinction    to 
be  then    made  be- 
tween  them  and 
natives. 


ex. 

acted  when  incur- 
red. 
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Government,  and  he  shall  instantly  be  made  to  leave  the  interior,  and  be 
prosecuted  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  he  has  incurred,  in  the  established 
manner  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya. 

bSaTSfa"  CXLVIII.     In  criminal  cases,    where  a  foreigner  is  charged  with  any 

offence,  the  Resident  shall  execute  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issuing 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  examining  into  the  evidence  adduced,  and 
according  to  circumstances,  releasing  him  forthwith,  or  committing  him  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit. 

inhabitants  of  the  CXLIX.     It  must  be  understood,  that  the  term  here  of  "  Foreigners"  is 

neighbouring  is- 

iau<b  not  included  intended  only  to  include  Europeans,   Chinese,  Arabs,  Mussulmen  from  the 

in  ihe  term    "  fo-  v  r 

reig»en.»  various  parts  of  India,  or,  in  short,  the  natives  of  any  country  that  is  without 

the  limits  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  But  as  there  will  resort  to  the  coasts 
of  Java,  in  small  trading  vessels,  very  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  to  whom  the  entering  into  bonds,  or  being  subject  to  other 
such  legal  forms,  would  prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  serving  perhaps 
eventually  to  discourage  them  considerably  from  engaging  in  such  commercial 
adventures,  which  it  is  rather  the  wish  of  this  Government  in  every  way  to 
promote ;  and  as  by  the  religion,  laws,  and  usages  of  this  and  the  various 
islands  in  the  vicinity  being,  both  in  form  and  substance,  nearly  identified, 
(differing  only  in  some  few  instances  in  shades  slight  and  of  little  moment,)  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice,  that  they  be  at 
once  held  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  established  for  this  Island,  during  their 
continuance  on  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  they  be  looked  on  and 
proceeded  with  in  manner  no  way  differing  from  that  prescribed  for  the  actual 
natives  of  Java. 

CL.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  British  inhabitant  or  passenger 
within  his  district,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Resident  to  place  the  seals  of  office 
immediately  on  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  after  defraying  the  expence  of 
interment,  and  to  report  the  same  immediately  for  the  further  orders  of 
Government.     And  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Burghers,  Chinese,  Mussul- 

men 


Etietts  of  deceased 
person*. 


Courts  of  Circuit. 
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men  or  others,  he  will  be  guided  by  the  laws  and  regulations  existing  on  that 
head.  In  all  cases,  he  will  be  careful  that  no  injustice  be  practised  in  this 
important  subject,  and  that  where  arrears  are  due  to  Government,  no  property 
be  transferred  or  sold  until  the  same  have  been  satisfied,  or  until  the  pleasure 
of  Government  is  known. 

CLI.  The  Court  of  Circuit  has  already  been  established  by  the  fifth 
clause  of  the  Proclamation  by  Government,  dated  21st  January  1812.  But 
as  the  taking  away  at  once  the  President  and  one  Member  from  the  Courts  of 
Justice  rendered  those  Courts  in  their  absence  incompetent  to  carry  on  the 
current  business  of  their  districts,  and  as  a  more  particular  definition  of  the 
duties  attached  to  this  department  is  deemed  necessary,  the  following  sections 
must  be  considered  as  an  enlargement  and  modification  of  that  clause. 

.  Judges  of  Circuit. 

CLII.  In  order  to  ensure  the  regular,  certain,  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  Island,  one  Member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  at 
Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  shall  four  times  in  the  year,  at  stated  periods,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  make  a  circuit  through  the  districts  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  respective  Courts,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  trying  all  such 
offences  and  criminal  cases  within  the  same,  as  shall  have  been  made  over  to 

them  by  the  Magistrates  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

pi-    0ath  t0  be  taken 
CLIII.     Previously  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  or  his  by  them. 

office,  each  of  these  Judges  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  the  Honourable  the 

Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  or  any  person  appointed  by  him  to  administer 

the  same,  an  oath  in  the  same  form  as  already  laid  down  for  the  Residents  in 

Section  86  of  this  Regulation. 

,  p/-n.  .  it-»«i  -\/r        •      Report  to  be  given 

CLIV.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Judge  of  Circuit,  the  Resident  or  Magi-  to  the  circa* 

ii«  Am  ].  n  •  Judge  on  his  arri- 

strate  shall  have  in  readiness  to  deliver  to  him  a  list  of  the  persons  committed  «i. 
to  prison,  or  held  to  bail,  for  trial,  together  with  copies  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  each,   their  confessions  if  any  have  been  made  (but  these,  it 
must  be  observed,  must  always  be  received  with  circumspection  and  tenderness), 
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or  if  they  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  all 

rr       r  w 

other  proceedings  held  by  him  in  the  respective  cases,  previously  to  their  com- 
mitment  to  prison,  or  being  held  to  bail. 
List  of  PerSon»  CLV.     He  shall  likewise  submit  to  the  Judge  of  Circuit,  on  his  arrival 

discharged  for 

Want  of  evidence  a^.  ^Q  station,  a  separate  list  of  all  such  persons  as  he  may  within  the  last 

against  them.  '  l  *■  » 

three  months  have  apprehended  and  discharged,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
against  them ;  that  is,  of  all  such  as  would,   had  presumption  of  guilt  been 
sufficiently  established,  have  been  made  over  to  the  Court  of  Circuit  for  trial. 
officers  belonging  CLVI.     The  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  then   proceed  to  hold  his  Court. 

to  the  Circuit 

court.  Such  officers  shall  belong  to  it  as  he  may  have  brought  with  him  for  that 

purpose,  and  he  shall  be  attended  by  all  such  others  belonging  to  the  Resident's 
establishment,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

piace  of  homing  CLVII.     The  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  Passerban,  or  usual  chief-room 

the  Circuit  Court. 

of  justice  belonging  to  the  station  j  and  the  Resident,  in  carrying  on  any 
judicial  or  magisterial  proceedings,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Judge  of 
Circuit  at  his  station,  shall  use  for  that  purpose  some  other  convenient  place. 
jury  w be  ap.  CLVIII.     On  opening  the  Court  the  head  Jaxa  shall  present  a  list  of 

pointed.  r      ■ 

persons  summoned  to  act  as  Jurymen ;  out  of  which  five  shall  be  taken  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  be  empannelled. 
whatdassorpeo.  CLIX.     The  persons  composing  this  Jury  ought  to  be  as  near  on  an 

pie  ought  to  form  r  r  °  "  ° 

the  jury.  equality,  as  to  rank  in  life,  with  the  prisoner  as  possible.     But  no  one  under 

the  rank  of  a  Head  of  a  Village  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  a  Juryman,  as 
persons  below  that  office,  or  in  the  very  lower  orders  of  life,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  possess  either  independence  or  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  execute 
justly  the  duties  of  the  situation.  The  person  senior  in  dignity  among  them 
shall  be  appointed  to  act  as  foreman  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  as  well 
that  one  of  higher  rank  than  the  other  four  should  be  always  selected  in  the 
first  nomination  of  the  jury. 

Right  of  chai.  CLX.     A  right  of  challenge  shall  belong,  as  in  the  English  Courts,  to 

lenge. 

both  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner. 

CLXI.     The 


• 


- 
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CLXI.     The  Head  of  the  Village  in  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  ^qualification 

for  the  office  of 

have  been  committed,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  Juryman  in  the  trial.        Juryman. 

CLXII.     No  other  prescribed  disqualification  exists   against  persons  of  Nootherdistiuali- 


fication. 


' 


Law  on  which  hii 
decisions  must  be 
d. 


that  or  higher  rank  ;  the  right  of  challenge  being  deemed  sufficient  to  secure 
the  forming  of  a  competent,  unbiassed,  and  independent  Jury. 

CLXIII.     The  cause  shall  then  be  proceeded  with  ;  and  sentence  being  Tl,e  indent  to 

carry  into  execn- 

passed,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  Resident  to  see  that  it  be  carried  duly  tion  ,he  se"t™<* 

r  •'of    the     Circuit 

into  execution,   a  warrant  for  that  purpose  being  given  to  him,  under  the  Judge 

seal  and  signature  of  the  Judge  of  Circuit. 

CLXIV.     The  Circuit  Judge,  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  cause,  in  Rul«'°r  ««  guid- 
ance of  the  Circuit 

his  mode  of  proceeding,  of  summing  up  the  evidence,  receiving  the  verdict  of  Judge 
the  Jury,  and  passing  sentence  on  the  prisoner,  shall  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  established  rules  of  his  Court,  the  regulations  of  Government,  and  the 
general  instructions  he  will  receive. 

CLXV.  And  with  respect  to  the  Law  which  must  guide  him  throughout, 
he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  take  down  the  native  law  in  the  case  as  may  be  fornK 
expounded  by  the  Panghulu  and  Jaxa\  and  modify  thereon  his  decision, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  colonial  law,  and  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  substantial  justice. 

CLXVI.     He  shall  not  only  try  such  cases  as  may  have  been  made  over  Causes  ,o  be  raade 

over  to  him  while 

to  his  Court,  previously  to  entering  the  district,  but  also  any  such  as  the  Resident  in  ,he  district 
may  make  over  to  him  while  there. 

CLXVII.     He  shall,  on  closing  his  Court  at  each  Station,  forward  to  Fu»  rep°rt  of  l,is 

proceedings  to   be 

the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  clear  and  full  report  of  all  his  "■"■at** 
proceedings,  stating  the  names  of  the  prisoners  tried  by  him,  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  both  prosecution  and  defence,  the  verdict 
of  the  Jury,  and  his  consequent  sentence  thereon. 

CLXVIII.     If,  in  any  case,  his  opinion  differ  from  that  of  the  Jury,  he  w"^  «■  °?™™ 

differs    from 

shall  detail  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  him  in  that  difference  ;  and  he  of  the  jury. 

shall 


differs    from    that 
ihe  Jury. 
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shall  always  state  any  such  circumstances  as  may  warrant  a  mitigation,  or  even 
total  remission  of  the  punishment. 
Approval  of  the  CLXIX.     The  approval  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  instructions  on 

Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor necessary,       them  from  the  Honourable  the   Lieutenant  Governor,  must  be  received  prior 

to  his  issuing  his  warrants  to  the  Resident. 

how  to  proceed  CLXX.     But  as  this  communication  and  the  reply  to  it  may  induce  too 

until  this  be  recei- 

Ted  great  a  delay,  the  Judge  of  Circuit  must,  on  shutting  his  Court,  remand  the 

prisoner  to  jail,  and  move  on  himself  to  the  next  district  he  has  to  visit  j  from 
whence  he  will  be  able  to  send  back  the  warrants  to  the  Resident,  when  an 
answer  to  his  report  shall  have  been  received. 

Report  on  each  CLXXI.     Accompanying  this  report,  the  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  forward 

District  by  the  *»*»»*  o  •» 

circuit  judge.  to  Government  a  detailed  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Residency,  with  respect 
to  its  Police,  its  general  administration,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  its  actual  condition  ;  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  any  such  improve- 
ment as,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  conducive  to  its  general  prosperity. 

suggestions  by  the  CLXXII.     It  remains  finally  to  be  observed  to  the  Residents,  that  as  the 

Residents. 

Police  of  different  districts  must  be,  in  some  measure,  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  localities,  they  are  authorized  to  enlarge  upon  these  general 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  that  department  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  reporting  their  suggestions  of  improvement  to  Government.  But 
it  is  recommended  to  those  Officers  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
usages  and  institutions  of  the  people  placed  under  their  authority  ;  and  in 
submitting  their  observations,  they  will  be  solicitous  rather  to  improve  upon 
the  solid  foundations  of  ancient  regulations  and  customs,  both  acknowledged 
and  understood  by  the  people,  than  to  invent  new  systems  of  administration, 
which  for  some  time  must,  of  necessity,  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  which,  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  may  probably  be  found 
to  be  by  no  means  congenial  to  their  genius  or  habits. 
cope,  a„d  uans.  CLXXHI.     Copies  of  this  Regulation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  various 

;  i  I'M.-,  of  this  Re- 

guiation  to  be  fur  officers  of  Government  concerned  in  the  carrying  it  into   execution  ;  and 

translations 
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translations  of  it,  in  the  Javanese  and  Malay  languages,  shall  be  furnished  to  "isli,Jtot|'e0ffi- 

cers  of  Govern- 

the  Bopatis  and   other  Native  Officers.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of   these  to  ment- 
explain  and  cause  to  be  made  known  its  purport  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
for  the  doing  this  the  more  effectually,  copies  shall  always  lie  on  the  tables  of 
the  several  Courts,  to  be  open  for  public  reference  and  inspection. 
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2  K 


MINUTE 


RECORDED  BY 


THE  HONOURABLE  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  OF  JAVA, 

On  the  Uth  June  1813. 


1.  With  reference  to  the  Minute  already  recorded  on  the  subject  of  Land 
Revenue,  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Board  my  ideas  on  the  alterations  of 
the  present  system  of  revenue,  which  it  appears  to  me  advisable  to  introduce. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this  place,  take  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  which  appear  to  have  led  to  the  present  system.  The  collections 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  under  the  superintendance  of  Co- 
lonel M'Kenzie,  and  the  records  of  Government,  contain  abundant  and  au- 
thentic information  on  this  head,  and  the  Members  of  the  Board  are  indivi- 
dually so  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  an  intrusion  on  their 
time  to  enter  upon  it.  With  respect  to  the  system  itself,  its  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences  are  too  obvious  to  require  much  elucidation.  The  loss  derived 
to  the  public  by  a  delivery  of  produce,  the  sale  of  which  may  be  uncertain, 
and  the  waste  and  expence  of  which  is  unavoidable,  is  not  a  more  urgent 
reason  for  an  alteration,  than  its  oppression  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  its 
discouragement  to  agriculture.  While  the  Regent  is  bound  to  deliver  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  money  and  produce,  and  the  feudal  services  of  the  people  can 
be  called  for,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  by  former  usage,  and  the  influence  of 
ancient  habits,  there  can  be  no  security  against  oppression,  nor  any  excite- 
ment to  industry ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  must  equally  suffer  by  the 
number  of  intermediate  hands  through  whom  it  is  collected,  by  the  expence 
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of  subordinate  officers  in  charge  of  the  produce,  by  wastage  of  the  produce 
itself,  and  by  the  irregularities  and  temptations  to  which  the  system  gives  rise. 

3.  To  the  employment  of  the  population  on  these  feudal  services,  which 
being  undefined,  are  not  limited  to  the  demands  of  the  Government,  but  are 
liable  to  be  extended  at  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  local  authorities, 
European  and  Native,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed,  the  degraded 
situation  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  emigrations  which 
have  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  and  strong  attachment  of  the 
Javanese  to  the  residence  and  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  to  those  spots  in 
which  such  services  were  less  frequently  called  for.  In  this  manner,  the  compa- 
ratively greater  population  in  the  districts  of  the  Native  Princes,  and  in  the 
Blandong  Districts,  may  also  be  accounted  for.  In  the  former,  although 
feudal  service  exists  in  full  force,  the  demands  for  it,  under  an  indolent  Go- 
vernment, who  pursue  no  plans  of  internal  improvement  wherein  labour  would 
be  required,  and  who,  from  the  paramount  authority  of  the  European  power, 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  no  wars  or  public  services  to  sustain,  are  much 
less  considerable  than  in  the  other  districts,  where  the  public  works  conducted 
during  the  administration  of  Marshal  Daendels  became  a  serious  drain  upon  a 
population,  already  inadequate  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  Island ;  while 
in  the  Blandong  Districts,  which  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
labours  of  the  forests,  and  wherein  the  people  have  been  exempted  from  any 
other  service,  it  is  known,  that  the  amount  of  population  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, nearly  doubled,  since  the  foundation  of  this  separate  establishment : 
and  as  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  cannot  have  admitted  this  increase,  by 
any  comparative  number  of  births  in  the  districts,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  influx  of  families,  who  have  been  induced  to  change  their  abode,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  services  they  were  compelled  to  perform  elsewhere. 

4.  Whether,  therefore,  we  view  a  departure  from  this  system,  as  it  may 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  revenue  of  the  state,  or  as  promoting  the  civi- 
lization and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  welfare  and  prosperity 

of 
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of  the  Colony,  it  appears  that  we  are  equally  called  upon  to  introduce  a  more 
liberal  and  beneficent  system  of  administration ;  and  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  British  India,  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  presents  itself,  on  many  accounts,  as  the  best  which  we 
can  select  for  our  guide.  The  only  hesitation  or  doubt  which  can  exist,  arises 
in  selecting  the  particular  principles  on  which  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  as 
adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  Java,  and  the  habits,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices of  its  inhabitants. 

5.  In  establishing  this  question,  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  to 
consider  what  is  the  state  of  landed  tenure  in  Java  at  the  present  moment,  and 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  actual  proprietors  and  landholders  under  the 
existing  system. 

6.  On  this  point  we  may  assume  for  a  criterion,  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment,  the  state  of  landed  tenure  in  the  territories  of  the  Native  Princes ; 
because  it  is  there  that  the  Javanese  laws  and  customs,  in  the  present  modifi- 
cation, since  the  Mahomedan  religion  was  introduced,  must  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  because  the  same  laws  and  customs  exist  in 
most  of  the  districts  under  European  authority,  although  with  different  titles 
and  perhaps  greater  oppression,  in  consequence  of  the  Regent  being  less  im- 
mediately   controled   by    a    superior  native  authority,  and  not  infrequently 
subjected  to  demands  and  exactions,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  native  pro- 
vinces.    In  the  territories  of  the  Native  Princes,  the  Pangerangs  and  Tuman- 
gungSj    who  appear  to  form  the  noblesse  of  the  country,  receive  from  the 
Princes  a  grant  of  land,  either  as  a  support  for  their  rank,  or  for  certain  per- 
sonal services  at  the  Court,  or  on  condition  of  performing  feudal  service,  in 
bringing  forward  a  stated  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Sovereign, 
when  required.     With  the  land  thus  given,  the  villages  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  population  on  that  land)  are  tranferredj  but  it  is  resumable  at  pleasure, 
and  is  in  no  manner  whatever  hereditary.     So  decidedly  does  this  appear  to  be 
understood  and  practised,  that  from  the  best  information  it  appears  there  are 

innumerable 
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innumerable  instances  of  families  now  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  lower  class 
of  people,  and  possessing  a  bare  means  of  subsistence,  whose  ancestors,  fifty, 
or  even  thirty  years  ago,  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  conse- 
quently possessors  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  lands  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  practice  universally  exists  of  paying  service  or  labour  by 
the  grant  of  land,  and  the  horsekeepers  furnished  by  the  Regent  on  the  post 
establishment  of  government,  or  the  officers  employed  by  the  Prince,  are  paid 
indiscriminately  in  this  manner. 

7.  These  facts  are  stated,  to  prove  the  right  of  property  over  the  land 
which  exists  in  the  Sovereign,  and  they  establish  at  once  the  justice  and  right 
of  interference,  on  the  part  of  Government,  in  the  introduction  of  any 
system  of  revenue,  which  may  appear  to  be  politic  and  advisable. 

8.  In  continuing  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Native  Princes,  that  there  exists  two  intermediate  persons  between  the  Tuman- 
gung,  to  whom  the  lands  have  been  given  by  the  Prince,  and  the  cultivators, 
from  whom  the  rent  or  revenue  is  derived.     These  are  the  Demdng  and  the 
Bakal.     The  latter  is  a  resident  on  the  spot  in  each  desa  or  village,  is  in  the 
habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  and  is  himself  very  frequently 
a  landholder :  he  superintends  the  police  of  the  village,  possesses  an  imme- 
diate slight  authority  in  it,  and  collects  the  rents  and  revenues,  which  he  pays 
to  the  Demdng.     This  last  officer  is  the  immediate  person  to  collect  the  rents 
of  several  villages,  on  account  of  the  Tumangung,  or  other  person  holding 
from  the  Prince,  and  generally  resides  at  the  chief  negree :  he  is  also  often  a 
renter  of  land  personally,  and  exercises  a  superior  police  authority,  in  collect- 
ing  the  persons  required  for  feudal  services,  and  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
orders  of  his  immediate  superior.     It  does  not  appear  that  a  number  of  De- 
mdngs  is  limited  by  any  established  rule,  and  this  office  is  generally  held  by 
the  relations  and  immediate  connections  or  dependents  of  the  Tumangung  or 
Regent. 

9.  In 
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9.  In  the  districts  administred  by  the  European  authority,  the  same 
general  system  will  be  found  to  prevail ;  but  modified  in  its  details  by  local 
customs,  in  so  many  different  shades,  that  almost  every  district  has  some  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  general  principle,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  the 
modifications  of  it  do  not  interfere  with  the  present  view  of  the  subject. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  under  date 
the  12th  August  1812,  maybe  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  already 
been  stated,  and  as  affording  certain  data  on  which  to  proceed. 

"  Para.  44.  From  every  source  of  inquiry  I  could  personally  refer  to, 
"  it  has  been  constantly  reported,  by  Natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  that  the 
"  right  of  property  has  been  invariably  considered  solely  in  the  Sovereign  or 
"  state.  This  reply  has  been  given  in  the  districts  of  the  Native  Chiefs, 
"  where  no  sale  of  lands  is  permitted,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  European 
"  Government,  the  same  prevailed,  until  of  late  years,  to  the  Eastward  (here 
"  follow  the  particulars),  which  I  introduce  only  to  remark,  that  excepting 
"  these  partial  sales,  of  late  years,  by  the  Colonial  Government,  the  sale  of 
"  lands  do  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  or  known  to  the  Native  Govern- 
"  ment  in  the  East  of  Java ;  at  least  since  the  introduction  of  the  Koran, 
"  about  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  fountain  of  law  and  right. 

"  45.  Whether  any  other  system  prevailed  antecedent  to  that  great 
"  change,  is  not  known,  nor  necessary  perhaps  to  be  known  j  although  some 
"  knowledge  of  the  previous  institutions  might  explain  several  difficulties  that 
"  occur.  The  very  terms  and  names  used  of  officers  and  divisions,  of  Patehs, 
"  AdipatehSy  Desas,  Negrees,  &c.  might  indicate  a  Hindoo  origin ;  but, 
"  at  the  same  time,  when  we  find  the  universally  received  Hindoo  method  of 
"  subdividing  a  province  or  country  into  lesser  divisions,  and  ultimately  into 
"  villages,  divided  into  little  communities,  whose  members  possess  a  common 
"  right  of  occupancy,  is  not  practised,  nor  its  attendant  mode  of  marking 
"  with  religious  precision  the  limits  of  every  village  by  permanent  landmarks, 
"  we  are  led  to  look  to  another  source.     These  are  subjects  that  require  a 

"  particular 
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"  particular  and  tedious  investigation.  At  present  it  appears,  that  in  the 
"  countries  referred  to,  I  mean  particularly  the  provinces  East  of  Cheribon, 
"  denominated  the  East  Coast  of  Java,  it  has  been  the  practice,  from  time 
"  immemorial  as  they  assert,  to  commit  the  management  of  the  lands  and 
"  cultivation  to  the  Adipatehs  or  Tumangungs,  denominated  Regents  by  the 
"  Dutch,  who  accounting  to  the  Sovereign  for  the  stipulated  revenues,  whe- 
"  ther  in  money  or  in  kind,  were  left  to  assess  the  quantities  levied  on  the 
"  cultivators  at  pleasure,  whether  of  money  or  produce.  This,  at  least,  seems 
"  to  have  been  the  practice  that  prevailed  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
"  European  Government,  where,  whether  from  indolence  or  any  other  motives, 
"  the  whole  of  the  details  have  been  thus  left  to  the  native  administrators, 
"  whose  mode  of  assessing  them  on  the  lands  and  natives  do  not  seem  to  have 
"  been  over  much  investigated,  until  the  situation  of  the  Island  became  an 
"  object  of  inquiry  to  the  late  Government. 

"  46.  That  some  system  of  more  equal  assessment  existed  among  the 
M  natives,  even  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Mahomedan  laws,  there 
"  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  use  of  the  chatchah,  or  standard,  originally 
"  defined  by  the  population,  reckoned  by  families  at  an  early  period,  and  by 
"  an  admeasurement  or  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  arable  lands,  computed 
"  by  the  jungs,  which  still  prevails,  and  which  we  observe  considered  as  a 
"  standard  in  the  statistic  tables.  To  verify  this  measurement,  therefore,  by 
"  actual  inspection,  in  different  selected  partitions,  would  be  a  necessary  pre- 
"  liminary  to  the  establishment  of  an  accurate  register  or  rental  of  all  the 
"  lands  of  Java,  until  a  general  plan  may  be  afterwards  adopted  for  the 
"  whole. 

"  47.  To  follow  up  this  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  would  require 
"  more  time  than  can  be  spared  at  this  moment  that  I  seize,  to  communicate 
"  a  rapid  view  rather  of  the  course  of  my  inquiries.  I  will  only  add,  that 
"  these  lands,  thus  estimated  and  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
"  Tumangungs,   were  by  them  parcelled  out,  and  considerable  portions,  or 
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"jungs,    transferred  to  all  the  officers  employed,  from  the  highest  to  the 
"  lowest  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  office,  in  lieu  of  salary. 
"  But  it  did  not  hence  follow,  that  these  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  persons 
"  to  whom  they  were  transferred,  who  appear  to  have  resorted,  in  most  cases, 
"  to  an  intermediate  description,  who  made  it  their  business,  and  hired  la- 
"  bourers  and  other  persons  occasionally  in  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
"  tural  occupation  :  the  reaping  and  taking  in  the  crop,  particularly  devolving 
"  on  the  women.     This  practice  of  paying  the  officers  of  the  Government,  of 
"  the  detailed  management,  and  even  the   military,  in  lands,  is   stated,  in 
"  different  districts,  to  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial :  at  least  since 
"  the  establishment  of  the  standard  of  the  chatchah  and  jungs.     But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding  the  supreme  and  exclusive  property  of 
the  soil  recognized  in  the  state  or  sovereign,  undoubtedly  strengthened  by 
*'  the  tenets  of  the    Mahomedan  law,    yet  a  certain  right,  and   pretensions 
"  arising  from  occupancy  and  prescription,  appears  to  have  been  respected 
"  among  the  natives,  and  even  protected  by  some  of  their  institutions  in  cer- 
"  tain  cases,  as  in  the  productions  and  fruit-trees  planted  by  the  lower  culti- 
"  vators  about  their  dwellings.     The  protection  of  these  people  on  that  soil 
"  which  their   ancestors    had  cultivated  and  inhabited,  and  the  consequent 
"  increase  of  cultivation  and  of  produce,  was  looked  on  as  the  peculiar  dis- 
*'  tinction  of  a  good  Sovereign ;  and  hence  a  law  of  custom,  or  addat,  was 
"  recognized,  which  seemed  to  protect  them  in  the  occupancy  of  the  ground, 
"  and  from  being  unnecessarily  removed  from  the  land  occupied  by  their 
"  families.     As  the  protection  of  the  useful  body  of  cultivators  will  naturally 
"  be  an  object  not  only  of  humane  consideration  with  a  British  Administration, 
"  but  of  real  importance  in  a  political  view,  I  doubt  not  but  the  future  con- 
"  ditions  of  these  people  will  be  an  object  of  attention,  in  whatever  plan  is 
"  followed,  and  under  any  possible  transfer  of  property." 

10.     The  Regent  may,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  Pangerang,  or  other  native  officer  of  rank,  who  holds  directly  from  the 
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Sovereign ;  except  that  he  is  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  European  Resi- 
dent, who  superintends  his  conduct,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  charge 
of  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the  district  being  committed  to  him,  it  rests 
with  him  personally,  rather  than  with  the  state,  to  appropriate  them  for  any 
services  rendered  to  Government.     He  is  appointed  by  Government,  and  re- 
movable at  pleasure.     His  Demdngs,  also,  are  in   general  appointed  by  the 
European  Authority,  and  often  without  reference  to  any  connection  with  his 
family ;  but  it  must  generally  happen,  that  his  personal  influence  will  be  con- 
sulted and  attended  to  in  such  appointments,  and  he  is  the  only  person  from 
whom  the   Government  collect,  and  receive  the  revenue  of  the  district  under 
his  charge,  the  subordinate  and  interior  arrangement  resting  with  himself. 
It  must  naturally  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  personal  character 
of  the  Regent  affords   almost  the  only  security  for  the  good  treatment  and 
prosperity  of  the  cultivators ;    for  it  is  neither  possible,  under   the  existing 
duties   of  the  Resident,  that  he  should  personally  visit  and  examine  the  state 
of  the  villagers,  nor. was  it  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  Adminis- 
tration, that  he  should  do  so.     He  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  representations 
of  the  Native  Chief,  whose  influence  would  be  exerted  to  prevent  complaints, 
and  whose  interests  must  consist  in  looking  chiefly  to  the  personal  and  present 
advantage   of  himself  and  his  family,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  removable 
at  pleasure,  and  that  his  successor  may  have  other  connections  of  his  own  to 
provide  for.     When,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  that  in  addition  to  the  system 
of  administration  now  described,  the  people  are  compelled  to  public  service  to 
Government,  as  well  as  to   their  Chiefs,  and  that  independently  of  the  fixed 
contingent,  Government  have  a  right,  at  pleasure,  to  demand  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  produce  of  rice,  at  fifteen  Rix-dollars  per  coyang,  a  sum  very 
disproportionate  to  its  real  value,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter   of  surprise,  that  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  Island  are  in  the  territories  of  the  Native  Princes, 
where  these  exactions  do  not  exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  in  the  Blandong 

districts. 
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districts,  where,  as  a  reward  for  their  labours  in  the  forests,  the  people  have 
been  exempt  from  all  other  services  whatever. 

11.  Without  at  present  entering  into  the  details  of  the  present  system, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  well  known,  I  now  proceed  to  state  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board,  the  outlines  of  the  amended  system,  which  I  am 
desirous  of  introducing  in  its  stead. 

12.  As  the  foundation  of  the  amended  system,  I  would  propose  : — 
1st.  The  entire  abolition  of  all  forced  delivery  of  produce  at  inade- 
quate  rates,  and   of  all   feudal  services,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
perfect  freedom  in  cultivation  and  trade. 

2d.  The  assumption,  on  the  part  of  Government,  of  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  lands,  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
and  rents  thereof,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Regents,  whose 
office  should  in  future,  be  confined  to  public  duties. 

3d.  The  renting  out  of  the  lands  so  assumed  in  large  or  small  estates, 
according  to  local  circumstances,  on  leases  for  a  moderate  term. 

13.  On  the  first  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  it  is  essential, 
under  any  system  that  may  be  pursued,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  To  exonerate  the  native 
inhabitants  from  the  forced  deliveries  and  undefined  services,  to  which  they 
have  heretofore  been  subjected,  and  to  raise  them  from  the  state  of  vassalage 
and  bondage,  to  which  the  narrow  policy  of  monopoly  has  reduced  them,  is 
an  act  worthy  of  the  British  Nation.  Fortunately  it  possesses  the  power, 
and  I  am  assured  we  shall  all  cordially  unite  in  the  inclination  to  exert  it. 

14.  With  the  abolition  of  forced  deliveries,  the  opening  of  free  com- 
merce and  trade  necessarily  follows.  Without  entering  into  all  the  points  of 
view  in  which  this  change  may  be  considered,  it  may  be  sufficient,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  observe,  that  from  the  experience  of  the  last  years  it 
would  seem,  that  the  produce  of  rice  in  Java  is  much  less  than  the  demand, 
and  that  it  might  even  be  found  necessary  to  prohibit  exportation,  in  order  to 
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keep  the  requisite  quantity  on  the  Island,  to  guard  against  the  possible  failure 
in  a  future  crop.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  in  this  Island  a  market 
will  be  found  for  whatever  the  lands  produce ;  but  it  may  be  expected,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  new  system,  that  whenever  the  cultivator  has  ex- 
perienced his  right  to  the  full  produce  and  profit  of  his  industry,  that  industry 
will  increase :  and  to  complete  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit,  all  the  duties  on  the  import 
and  export  of  colonial  produce  should  be  abolished. 

15.  By  the  difficulties  which  have,  for  several  years  past,  existed  in  the 
exportation  from  Java,  and  the  arbitrary  price  fixed  on  its  produce  by  the  late 
Government,  and  hitherto  continued,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  estimated 
revenue,  Java  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  valuable  trade  in  rice  and  salt  which 
she  formerly  carried  on  with  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  well 
known,  that  since  this  difficulty  commenced  the  number  of  Siamese  junks, 
trading  to  those  ports,  has  considerably  increased ;  and  that  unless  the  colo- 
nial produce  of  this  Island  be  permitted  to  find  its  fair  and  relative  value  in 
foreign  markets,  by  abolishing  the  fixed  prices,  which  prevent  its  being  worth 
the  purchase  for  exportation,  we  are  actually  injuring  the  resources  of  the 
Colony,  both  by  preventing  a  competition  abroad,  and  by  retaining  at  home 
a  quantity  of  perishable  produce,  the  value  of  which  is  only  found  in  the  esti- 
mated sales,  which  under  those  circumstances  cannot  be  effected.  Thus  is  it 
that  the  fixed  price  of  timber  effectually  deters  all  purchasers ;  and  thus  it 
would  also  be  with  rice,  whenever,  in  proportion  as  labour  and  agriculture  in- 
crease, the  produce  exceeds  our  actual  demand  for  the  Island,  and  for  the 
settlements  immediately  connected  with  it. 

16.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  advisable  and  necessary,  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  to  maintain  the  high  prices  on  such  monopolies  as  may  be  held 
by  Government,  for  such  part  of  the  article  as  is  consumed  on  the  Island,  it 
appears  to  me  essential,  that  every  facility  be  given  by  public  sales,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  duties,  to  the  purchase  of  colonial  produce  for  exporta- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  it  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  system  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

17.  On  the  second  and  most  important  point,  viz.  the  assumption  of  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  lands  on  the  part  of  Government,  on  which 
the  whole  system  which  I  am  desirous  of  introducing  hinges,  and  without 
which  there  would  be  no  adequate  equivalent  for  the  inconvenience  to  be  sus- 
tained from  the  abolition  of  forced  deliveries  and  services,  the  only  difficulty 
which  occurs  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Regent  shall  be  provided  for,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  services  from  being  lost  to  the  public,  or  themselves  from  being 
thrown  out  of  employ. 

18.  It  is  suggested,  that  the  Regents  and  their  subordinate  officers  should 
be  employed  exclusively  in  police  duties,  because  their  interference  would 
become  useless,  and  even  burdensome,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the 
management  of  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  ought  to  be  vested  in  officers  alto- 
gether distinct. 

19.  The  right  of  Government  to  assume  the  lands  is  so  clearly  esta- 
blished, that  it  appears  to  me  surprising  the  Dutch  Government  should  have 
so  long  overlooked  an  object  of  such  essential  and  pre-eminent  importance, 
in  whatever  point  of  view  it  can  be  considered.  On  the  cession  of  the  whole 
of  the  North-east  coast  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  Company,  they  possessed  the 
same  right  which  we  have  so  advantageously  assumed,  in  the  districts  lately 
ceded  by  the  Native  Princes ;  but  from  whatever  causes  this  advantage  was 
overlooked,  or  to  whatever  motives  the  continuance  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gents, until  the  present  state,  of  the  sole  administration  of  the  lands,  is  attri- 
butable, it  is  certain  that  the  right  has  never  been  foregone,  and  that  we  are 
still  fully  justified  in  the  measure. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  Regents  and  Native  Chiefs  in 
the  interior  police  of  the  country,  under  the  immediate  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendence of  the  Resident  and  his. assistants,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  regulations 
must  depend  much  on  local  circumstances.     It  is  not  intended  to  alter,  in  any 

material 
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material  degree,  the  system  or  regulations  of  police,  as  it  exists  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  or  to  discontinue  the  Javanese  fiscal,  the  Jaxa>  and  other 
subordinate  agents  ;  but  as  the  Demdngs,  who  have  hitherto,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Regent,  exercised  an  authority  of  this  nature,  will  cease  to  exist,  ex- 
cept in  the  capacity  of  landholders,  some  arrangement  becomes  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  their  police  duties  exclusively :  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
many  of  the  present  Demdngs  or  Bakals  may  be  advantageously  retained  in  the 
service  of  Government,  as  officers  of  police,  with  a  stated  salary.  The  Regent 
himself  may,  in  like  manner,  be  retained  as  a  public  officer  at  the  Residence  of 
the  European  authority,  and  under  his  immediate  orders. 

21.  An  arrangement  of  this  nature  may  be  considered  a  political  mode  of 
employing  many  persons  of  influence,  and  now  in  authority,  who  would  other- 
wise require  to  be  pensioned,  and  who  would  not  experience,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  disgust  that  might  follow  a  removal  from  office. 

22.  It  will  evidently  be  prudent,  not  to  abolish  the  rank,  title,  or  state  of 
the  present  Native  Chiefs  ;  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  will  be  advisable  to  do 
away  the  system  of  paying  for  services  by  appropriations  of  lands.  The  officers 
should,  generally  speaking,  depend  for  their  salaries  immediately  on  the  trea- 
sury of  Government ;  but  in  the  cases  of  the  Regents  and  some  others,  it  may 
be  judicious  to  allow  them  to  become  proprietors  of  estates,  on  the  system 
now  proposed.  The  same  arrangement,  in  a  less  degree,  may  be  extended  to 
such  of  the  Demdngs  as  do  not  become  renters  of  estates,  and  as  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  retaining  in  the  service  of  Government  those  persons  who  possess 
influence  in  the  country,  and  remove  them,  in  the  fullest  manner,  from  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  revenue,  I  conceive  it  a  very  important 
part  of  the  new  system,  and  one  to  which  our  attention  is  especially  due. 

23.  In  like  manner,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  principal  priests  throughout  the  Island, 

by  taking  them  into  the  pay  of  Government. 

24.    I 
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24.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  amount  of  tithes  or  payment 
made  by  the  Javanese  to  their  priests,  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable ;  and  as  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some  of  their  receipts  may  become 
lessened  under  the  new  arrangement,  both  justice  and  policy  appear  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  consideration  of  Government. 

25.  The  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Javanese,  and  their  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  Chiefs,  render  them  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced on  any  occasion  by  their  priests.  This  consideration  becomes  more 
urgent ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
system,  it  be  ascertained,  what  number  of  priests  possess  any  influence  in  the 
districts  respectively ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  communicate  with  the 
leading  men  among  them,  and  endeavour  to  secure  their  attachment,  by 
ascertaining  their  actual  situation,  and  by  granting  to  them  a  certain  allow- 
ance from  Government,  to  continue  during  good  behaviour.  This  would  not 
interfere  with  gifts  already  made  by  the  Javanese ;  and  it  may  be  expected, 
that  all  parties  would  be  gratified  by  such  a  measure  originating  from  the  Go- 
vernment. Should  the  influence  of  the  priests  be,  in  this  manner,  secured, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  such  expence  as  would  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  be  most  profitably  laid  out  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

26.  With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  renting  out  of  the  lands,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  establishment  of  a  money  rent  is  to  be  always  kept  in  view  ;  and 
although  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Island  may  preclude  its  immediate 
adoption,  that  it  should  partially,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  be  introduced. 
This  system  affords  the  most  certain  and  productive  revenue  to  Government, 
the  most  available  in  every  case  where  disbursements  are  required,  and  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  stability  of  the  public  finances,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affords  to  the  cultivator  a  higher  inducement  to  his  industry  and  speculation. 
The  comparison,  indeed,  is  so  decidedly  favourable  to  this  mode  of  revenue 
in  every  point  of  view,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  my  opinion, 

that 
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that  even  though  the  sum  total  thus  raised  should  be  less  than  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  contingents,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  judicious 
that  could  be  adopted.  The  only  objection  which  exists  is,  how  far  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium  on  the  Island,  and  the  actual  property  of  the  renters 
of  the  land,  would  admit  of  its  being  carried  into  effect;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  want  of  such  circulating  medium  and  property,  might  not  occa- 
sion the  lands  to  be  rented  below  their  value,  and  also  diminish  too  consider- 
ably the  amount  of  the  existing  revenue.  Under  these  considerations,  it 
becomes  of  importance  to  afford  every  aid  to  the  cultivators,  in  the  payment 
of  their  rents,  that  can  possibly  be  consistent  with  the  principle  now  stated. 

27.  It  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  a  money 
rent  will  bring  forward  a  large  proportion  of  coin,  which,  at  present,  lies  un- 
employed, but  that  there  does  exist  a  necessity  of  receiving,  for  some  time,  a 
portion  of  the  rent  in  kind ;  and  that  this  may  be  done,  without  infringing 
the  system  laid  down,  or  preventing  the  abolition  of  our  present  extensive  and 
unprofitable  stores. 

28.  The  chief  cultivation  is  rice,  and  at  present  that  is  the  grain  most 
required  and  most  advisable  to  be  encouraged.  The  public  demand  for  this 
article,  as  well  for  internal  consumption  as  for  exportation  to  the  dependencies, 
to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  Moluccas,  is  very  considerable ;  without  any  difficulty, 
therefore,  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  renters  can  be  met  in  this  instance. 

29-  I  shall  accordingly  propose,  that  the  lands  be  rented  for  money  ;  but 
that  an  agreement  be  made  with  the  renters,  in  such  situations  as  may  be 
found  necessary,  by  which  Government  will  take  from  them  a  certain  quantity 
of  rice,  at  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  value  of  money.  This 
will  obtain  for  the  demands  of  the  public  service,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rice, 
without  the  surplus,  which  gives  rise  to  wastage  and  loss,  and  without  the 
forced  deliveries  at  an  inadequate  rate,  which  have  checked  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
renter  j  and  it  will  be  for  the  Commissioners  entrusted  to  form  new  settlements 
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of  the  lands,  to  admit  it  only  to  the  extent  that  is  found  absolutely  necessary, 
as  well  as  to  establish  the  purchase  at  the  market  price,  for  which  rice  can  be 
bought  in  the  public  bazarsy  at  the  period  when  the  crops  are  cut  and 
delivered. 

30.  The  other  articles,  hitherto  received  as  a  part  of  the  contingent,  such 
as  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton  yarn,  and  gomoety  thread,  &c.  do  not  appear  to  be, 
either  in  value  or  quantity,  sufficient  to  enter  into  this  arrangement ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  either  being  required  by  Government,  the  same  may  be  advan- 
tageously obtained  by  public  contract.  In  the  same  manner  may  Government 
obtain  straw  bags,  and  every  other  article  requisite  for  the  public  service. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  lands  should  be  let,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  to  the  state  would  be 
derived,  were  the  higher  class  of  natives  excluded ;  because  such  people,  if 
allowed  to  have  estates,  derive  their  income  from  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the 
land,  which  would  otherwise  come  directly  to  Government.     But  it  would 
neither  be  politic  to  remove,  so  suddenly,  the  classes  to  whom  the  peasantry 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  deference  and  obedience,  nor  would  it 
be  safe  to  disgust  a  class  of  people,  who  from  the  ancient  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Javanese,  must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
influence  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  community.     Much  prudence  and  local 
observation  will,  therefore,  be  required,  in  conciliating  their  interest  with  the 
new  arrangements ;  and  it  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  Com- 
missioners to  act  according  to  the  actual  possession  which  they  find  to  exist  in 
each  district  respectively.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fol- 
lowing principles  may  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 

That  it  is  an  established  principle  to  grant  the  leases  to  persons  as 
near  the  actual  cultivator  as  possible. 

That  consequently,  in  every  instance  where  the  Bakal,  or  head  man 
of  the  peasantry,  is  found  able  to  rent  a  small  lot,  parcel,  or  ground, 
he  should  have  a  preference  ;  unless  such  preference  would,  from  local 
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circumstances  and  inquiry,  be  found  to  clash  materially  with  the  inter- 
ests of  a  Native  Chief,  whom  it  is  politically  advisable  to  provide  for  on 
the  spot. 

That  as  it  is  the  object  and  intention  of  Government  to  employ  the 
Native  Chiefs  as  immediate  officers  of  police,  their  interests  and  good 
will  may  be  conciliated,  partly  by  the  rank  and  salary  which  they  will 
thus  acquire,  and  partly  by  admitting  them  to  become  renters :  in 
which  case,  it  will  only  be  an  object  to  render  the  estates,  personally 
rented  by  them,  as  limited  as  possible. 

That  where  no  objection  exists,  a  preference  be  invariably  given  to 
the  immediate  possessor. 

32.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  define  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
these  principles  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  It  must  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, which  can  only  be  known  by  local  investigation,  and  therefore,  in 
entrusting  the  Commissioners  with  the  further  execution  of  the  measure,  I  am 
persuaded  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  ensure  its  efficiency  and  security.  Thus 
the  country  will  be  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  estates,  according  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  tenantry  and  inhabitants,  the  influence  of  the  higher 
classes  being  secured  towards  maintaining  the  police  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  lower  classes  being  admitted  to  cultivate  freely,  without  fear 
of  being  deprived  of  the  produce  of  their  labours. 

33.  This  arrangement  of  large  estates  may  also  be  considered  temporary, 
and  may  be  further  modified  at  a  future  settlement,  when  the  cultivators  have, 
from  their  actual  possession  of  the  land,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  right 
of  property,  and  the  difference  in  feelings  and  ideas,  which  this  knowledge 
may  be  expected  to  produce :  and  with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
manifold  and  obvious  objections  against  a  perpetual  settlement,  arising  both 
from  the  existing  state  of  society  among  the  Javanese  and  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Colony,  I  should  propose  that  the  land  be  rented,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years  certain.     This  time  may  be  considered  ample,  in 
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every  point  of  view.  The  experience  derived  within  that  period,  must  be  of 
the  first  importance  in  any  further  arrangement ;  the  inhabitants  themselves 
will  have  become  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  better  enabled  to  contem- 
plate the  benefits  of  it ;  and  the  future  adoption  of  such  further  settlement  as 
may  be  judged  advisable  and  necessary,  will  have  been  promoted,  without 
being  in  any  way  fettered  by  the  present  arrangement.  That  it  must  even- 
tually produce  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  the  country,  and  improve  the 
resources  of  the  Colony  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  after  the  experience  which  has  been  derived  in  every  part  of  British 
India,  and  a  review  of  the  present  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java.  Man- 
kind are  the  same  in  both ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  removal  of 
restraints  upon  commerce,  and  of  bondage,  which  blunts  every  motive  to  ex- 
ertion and  improvement,  should  not  be  equally  followed  by  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  among  the  people. 

34.  It  will  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  arrangement  to  be  concluded, 
that  the  renters  shall  engage  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  (with  the 
exception  of  the  great  military  road),  and  also  to  furnish  labourers,  carriages, 
&c,  when  required  for  the  public  service;  but  I  propose  that,  on  these 
occasions,  the  persons  so  furnished  be  regularly  paid  for,  at  the  rate  to 
be  established  in  the  leases  of  each  district.  This  arrangement  is,  indeed, 
absolutely  necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, the  means  of  checking  the  employment  of  people,  on  the  various  pre- 
texts of  official  establishment,  on  the  public  service.  At  present  there  exists 
no  check  ;  and  as  the  people  so  furnished  by  the  Regents,  under  the  existing 
system,  ought  to  be  paid  by  a  proportion  of  land,  it  follows  either  that  they 
are  not  paid  for  their  labour,  or  that  the  Regent  is  obliged  to  give  up  to  them 
a  portion  of  that  land,  from  which  he  would  derive  a  revenue,  and  for 
which,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  will  make  a  proportionate  exaction 
elsewhere.  As  the  whole  lands  will  now  be  rented  indiscriminately,  this  fund 
ceases,  and  the  additional  land  thus  to  be  rented,  instead  of  furnishing  a  fund 
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for  the  payment  of  persons  employed  in  the  public  service,  will  provide  the 
source  of  revenue  from  whence  such  persons  will  be  paid,  while  the  examina- 
tion of  the  public  disbursements  will  effectually  prevent  unauthorized  em- 
ployment of  individuals  on  the  public  account. 

35.  The  Board  will  observe,  that  in  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the 
rents  and  arrangement  with  the  renters,  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  any 
class  of  people,  except  the  native  Javanese  :  and  it  has  been  done  intentional- 
ly, because  I  conceive  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  rent  lands  in  the  interior, 
would  be  too  great  a  breach  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  at  the 
first  introduction  of  a  change,  and  would,  moreover,  be  altogether  unad- 
visable  on  every  account  j  and  the  notorious  extortion  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  the  dislike  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Javanese  entertain  towards  them,  renders  it  imperiously  necessary  that  they 
should  be  carefully  excluded. 

- 

36.  Having  thus  explained  the  principles  on  which  I  am  of  opinion  we 
should  proceed,  it  will  be  obvious  that  my  view,  in  this  arrangement,  is  to 
introduce  a  system  of  administration  in  the  country,  calculated  to  improve  the 
situation  of  the  lower  classes,  to  relieve  them  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  which  they  have  remained  for  so  long  a  period,  to  improve  the  revenue, 
and  in  short,  to  form  an  administration,  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  the  general  policy  of  our  Government. 

37.  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  system  of  administra- 
tion throughout  the  island  of  Java,  its  advantages  appear  to  me  so  obvious,  in 
whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  that  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is  its 
practicability.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  several  districts  will  naturally 
point  out  some  modifications  or  alteration,  but  of  its  general  expediency  and 
propriety,  there  cannot  possibly,  I  think,  be  any  question.  It  is  so  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  most  enlightened  views  of  European  policy,  that  I  conceive 
there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  ground  for  questioning  its  propriety,  or  of 
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delaying  its  introduction,  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  obtained. 

38.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  Javanese  charac- 
ter, I  think  the  general  arrangement  as  practicable,  as  it  is  wise,  expedient, 
and  salutary,  and  that  no  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  from  carrying  it 
into  immediate  effect;  if  due  provision  be  made  for  the  comfortable  and 
honourable  maintenance  of  the  Chiefs,  to  enable  them  to  support  their  fa- 
milies, and  maintain  an  establishment  suitable  to  their  rank.  This,  I  conceive, 
may  be  fully  effected  under  the  system  I  have  laid  down,  by  giving  these  men 
allotments  of  lands  at  moderate  rates,  as  estates,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  ; 
and  if,  in  particular  instances,  the  system  is  so  modified,  as  to  admit  of  allot- 
ments being  made  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  some  portions  of  land  "  rent  free," 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  effectually  bind  them  to  our  interests.  They  will 
still  retain  a  respectable  retinue,  they  will  continue  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  police  of  the  districts,  and  this  great  and  salutary  change  will  be 
effected  without  hurting  the  feelings  natural  to  this  class  of  men,  whilst  they 
will  cease  to  possess  any  real  power ;  and  the  lower  class,  removed  from  their 
oppressions,  will  gradually  relinquish  those  habits  of  deference  and  submission, 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed,  and  transfer  them  to  the  more 
immediate  officers  of  Government,  by  whom  they  will  be  cherished  and 
protected. 

39-  Of  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  measure  to  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  the  lower  classes  or  mass  of  the  population,  I  have  already 
sufficient  proof,  in  the  arrangements  which  have  been  completed  in  the  Cadoe, 
and  the  other  provinces  lately  ceded  by  the  Native  Princes,  and  the  general 
effects  which  its  partial  introduction  in  Bantam  and  Paccalongang  has  pro- 
duced. 

40.     The  trial  of  the  new  system  in  the  Cadoe  and  provinces  lately  ceded 
by  the  Native  Princes,    may  be  considered  to  have  been  experimental,    as 
previous  to  the  operation,  Government  did  not  possess  that  accurate  informa- 
tion 
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tion  to  define  exactly  the  principle  to  be  pursued.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Cadoe,  a  stricter  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  revenue 
has  superseded  what  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  police,  and  that  in  the  other 
districts,  which  were  settled  under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  Civil 
Commissioners,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  the  chief  object  attended  to, 
without  particular  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  amount  of  revenue. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  throughout  has  been 
conspicuous ;  and  the  experience  we  have  thus  obtained,  added  to  the  abun- 
dant information  now  procured  from  all  quarters,  enables  us  to  proceed  with 
a  more  decisive  hand,  in  possession  of  every  local  information,  and  with  the 
test  of  experience  to  guide  us. 

41.  It  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  the  Board,  my  views  with  regard  to 
the  coffee  cultivation,  and  the  Blandongs,  or  separate  establishment  maintained 
on  account  of  the  teak  forests,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  same  must,  of 
necessity,  be  modified  and  considered  in  the  new  arrangements.  It  is  evident, 
that  on  the  one  hand,  the  culture  of  coffee  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
very  considerable  loss  to  Government,  while  on  the  other,  it  would  become  a 
valuable  export,  whenever  the  commerce  of  the  Continent,  or  even  that  with 
America,  again  becomes  open.  The  present  advantage,  therefore,  which 
might  be  derived,  by  ceasing  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  is  coun- 
terbalanced, by  the  eventual  prospect  of  the  interests  of  the  colony  here- 
after, 

42.  These  considerations  will  more  properly  and  fully  be  taken  up,  in 
laying  before  the  Board  a  Report  which  the  Inspector  of  Coffee  Culture  is 
about  to  deliver  on  the  subject ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  following  observa- 
tions become  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  land  revenue.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  since  the  year  1808,  that  it  has 
been  forced,  in  many  instances,  upon  soils  totally  unfit  for  it,  and  carried  to 
an  extent  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Government  to  continue. 

43.     It 
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43.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
coffee-gardens  are  not  yet  productive,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  will 
not  yield  any  good  produce  for  three  or  four  years  more ;  that,  nevertheless, 
the  population  has  been  exclusively  appropriated,  agreeably  to  the  system 
of  the  late  Government,  for  the  cleaning  and  preservation  of  these  grounds ; 
and  that  much  labour  is  thereby  lost,  which  might  be  more  profitably  be- 
stowed. 

44.  And  to  these  considerations  it  may  be  added,  that  if  these  coffee- 
gardens  in  the  Eastern  Districts  were  in  full  produce,  the  outlay  for  pur- 
chasing that  produce  would  be  more  than,  under  the  existing  commercial  dif- 
ficulties, the  finances  of  this  colony  could  conveniently  be  brought  to  support ; 
and  further,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Inspector  of  Coffee  Culture,  that 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant  can  be  considerably  extended  in  the  Western  Dis- 
tricts, if  required. 

45.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  weighing  maturely  the  loss  of  pre- 
sent labour,  and  the  eventual  public  expence  incurred,  by  exclusively  sup- 
porting the  coffee  plantations  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  as  well  as  the  very 
distant  uncertainty  of  deriving  any  benefit  therefrom,  it  is  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly my  opinion,  that  Government  should  cease  to  enforce  the  cultivation 
in  those  districts,  and  restrict  their  measures  to  affording  a  market  for  such 
part  of  the  produce  only  as  cannot  be  sold  by  the  renters. 

46.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  may  be  expected  to  be,  that 
those  plantations  only  which  are  flourishing  and  productive  will  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  the  assurance  of  Government  purchasing  such  coffee  as  cannot 
be  sold  elsewhere,  will  prevent  their  being  neglected,  without  encouraging 
any  new  plantations  being  made  j  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
brought  to  the  stores  will  be  comparatively  inconsiderable,  the  present  actual 
produce  not  much  exceeding  what  would  be  bought  by  speculators,  for  inter- 
nal consumption  and  for  exportation. 

47.  I  should 
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47.  I  should  therefore  propose,  that  the  further  advance  of  money  by 
Government  do  cease  in  Cheribon  and  the  Eastern  Districts,  and  that  the 
plantations  be  rented  in  common  with  other  lands,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  will  adequately  provide  for  their 
preservation  from  injury ;  that  the  future  cultivation  of  the  coffee  on  account 
of  Government  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Batavian  Regencies,  in  which 
it  is  not  intended,  at  present,  to  introduce  the  new  system ;  that,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation,  the  free  exportation  of  coffee 
by  individuals  be  admitted;  and,  provisionally,  that  Government  should  re- 
ceive any  that  may  be  tendered  at  their  stores,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
what  they  pay  for  the  same  in  the  Regencies,  viz.  three  Spanish  Dollars 
the  pecul. 

48.  The  admitting  of  a  free  exportation  of  coffee  by  individuals,  is  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor  General ;  and  while  the  tem- 
porary aid  afforded  by  Government,  in  receiving,  at  a  fixed  price,  what  can- 
not be  otherwise  disposed  of,  will  admit  of  the  gardens  being  kept  up  without 
serious  loss,  the  prospect  of  a  free  trade  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  main- 
tain the  cultivation.  As  a  production  of  the  Island  and  an  important  export, 
the  coffee  will  be  equally  valuable  to  Government,  whether  cultivated  and 
exported  by  individuals  or  by  themselves ;  and  as  a  source  of  revenue,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  duties  which  may  be  levied,  as  the  demand  increases,  will 
fully  compensate  for  any  loss  of  the  monopoly. 

49.  In  the  coffee-gardens  in  the  Western  Districts,  disposed  of  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  late  Government,  the  proprietors  are  only  permitted  to  dispose 
of  their  coffee  for  the  consumption  of  the  Island,  and  it  may  occur  that  a  si- 
milar arrangement  might  be  applied  to  the  Eastern  Districts ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  more  liberal 
policy  should  be  pursued,  and  the  cultivators  of  coffee,  as  well  in  the  Western 
as  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  allowed  a  free  exportation.  It  will,  however,  re- 
main 
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main  for  the  Board  to  determine  which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted : — in 
either  case,  the  arrangement  should,  I  think,  be  general  and  uniform. 

50.  With  regard  to  the  Blandongs,  it  may  be  observed  that,  whatever 
importance  might  have  been  attached  to  them  on  the  first  establishment  of  a 
system  for  separating  from  the  immediate  management  of  the  agents  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  as  thirty-two  thousand  families,  our  late  acqui- 
sitions in  the  provinces  of  the  Native  Princes,  and  the  fact  that,  during  the 
present  and  for  several  succeeding  years,  all  the  principal  timber  required  for 
the  public  service  may  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Districts,  do  not  admit 
of  its   application,  in  the  same  degree,    under  existing  circumstances ;    and 
there  appears  to  me  no  objection  whatever,  to  the  whole  of  the  Blandong  dis- 
tricts being  included  in  the  general  arrangement.     By  letting  the  whole  of 
these  lands  in  common  with  the  others,  by  which  one  uniform  system  will  be 
established  throughout,  and  reserving  in  a  clause  in  the  lease  the  right  of  em- 
ploying such  of  the  population  as  may  be  required  in  the  forests,  on  a  remission 
of  rent,  every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try will  look  up  to  the  chief  local  authority,  while  such  proportion  only  as 
may  be  actually  required  for  the  labours  of  the  forest  will  be  allotted  for  that 
service.     Government  will  at  once  know  the  actual  expence  of  the  Forest 
Department,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Blandong  system,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  internal  management  and  administration  of  the  forests,  will  be 
equally  well  secured. 

51.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  lay  before  the  Board  my  senti- 
ments, more  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  the  forest  administration  generally ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  what  I  have  already  stated  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  no  difficulty  will  arise  on  this  head,  in  carrying  into  full  effect 
the  general  arrangement  regarding  the  lands.  It  may  be  proper,  however* 
to  observe,  that  in  the  arrangement  which  I  propose  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  Blandongs,  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  and  local  information  of 
the  Superintendent  General,  with  regard  to  its  advantage  and  practicability. 

2  n  52.  In 
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52.  In  concluding  this  Minute,  I  would  willingly  take  a  comparative 
view  of  the  advantages  which  must  follow  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
in  the  improvement  of  our  finances ;  and  the  documents  which  I  possess  are 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  hazard  my  general  ideas  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy : — but  I  have  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  and  the  ex- 
pected Report  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  and  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  which  he  is  President,  is  so  near  a  close,  that  it  may  be  better  I  should 
refer  generally  to  the  information  and  statistical  tables  that  will  then  come 
before  the  Board.  I  will  only  observe,  that  upon  a  fair  calculation  it  may 
be  assumed,  one  of  the  districts  alone,  eventually  afford  a  fixed  territorial 
revenue,  equal  to  what  the  whole  furnish  under  the  present  system ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  taken  together,  will  produce  a  land  rent 
exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Spanish  Dollars  annually,  instead  of  much 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  as  at  present. 

53.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the 
introduction  of  so  new  and  extensive  an  arrangement,  at  a  period  when  the 
future  administration  of  the  Colony  is  perhaps  undetermined,  and  of  the  ap- 
prehensions which  may  be  entertained,  of  our  proceedings  fettering  the 
future  Government  of  the  settlement ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  due  from  us, 
to  give  these  considerations  every  weight : — but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
also  to  consider,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  has  been  in  contemplation 
from  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Djoejocarta,  that  it  has  already  been  proceeded 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are,  at 
this  moment,  fully  prepared  for  the  change.  Its  general  adoption  through- 
out the  Island  has  been  delayed  for  the  last  six  months,  in  the  expectation 
of  information  from  Europe  ;  and  the  period  seems  now  to  have  arrived,  when 
it  must  either  be  generally  introduced,  or  dropped  perhaps  for  ever. 

54.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  the 
procedure,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  the  arrangement  into 
effect,  as  opportunities  offer  j  and  while   the  necessary  preparatory    measures 

are 
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are  in  progress,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the  recorded 
opinion  and  sentiments  of  each  Member  of  the  Board  on  the  subject.  These, 
with  our  final  resolution,  will,  of  course,  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
and  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  but  if  the  decision  is  favourable  to 
the  measure  itself,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  delaying  its  execution  pend- 
ing a  reference,  during  which  the  only  practicable  season  and  opportunity  for 
its  advantageous  introduction  may  be  lost. 

The  Board  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  system  should  be  generally  introduced.  That  will  remain  for  subse- 
quent consideration: — at  present  I  am  only  desirous  of  establishing  the  justice, 
practicability,  and  advantage  of  the  new  system ;  and  when  this  object  is 
attained,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  suggest  the  plan  which  it  appears  to  me 
advisable  to  pursue,  in  effecting  its  gradual  and  advantageous  introduction. 


{Signed)  Thos-  S.  RAFFLES. 


Buitenzorg, 
XMliJuly,  1813. 


- 


(True  Copy) 

J.  DU  PUY, 

Deputy  Secretary  to  Government, 
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MR.    MUNTINGHE,   MEMBER   OF   COUNCIL* 

On  the  28th  July,  1813. 


Called  upon  to  record  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Minute  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  of  the  14th  of  June  last,  concerning 
the  introduction  of  an  amended  system  of  land  revenue  on  this  Island,  it 
is  difficult,  in  my  mind,  to  contemplate  the  object  in  view,  without  a  reference 
to  the  discussions  and  investigations  which,  many  years  since,  took  place  on 
the  same  subject,  under  the  late  Government,  and  without  referring  to  the 
principal  causes  which,  at  that  time,  suggested  the  idea  of  such  an  amended 
system. 

It  has  pleased  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  lay  before 
the  Board  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  divested  from  all  those  circumstances  which, 
in  some  measure,  may  be  considered  as  foreign  to  the  present  time  and 
Government,  and  to  consider  the  proposed  amended  system  merely  in  its 
tendency  to  liberate  the  lower  class,  or  rather  the  whole  population  of  the 
natives  of  Java,  from  the  state  of  the  vassalage  and  bondage  in  which 
they  are  now  kept,  and  as  it  will  afford  a  substantial  relief  to  the  financial  state 
of  the  Island. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is,  undoubtedly,  a  grand  one,  and  worthy  of 
the  British  Nation,   as  it  was  observed  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 

Governor. 
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Governor.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  result  of  it  must  be  an  increase  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  the  further  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colony. 

The  amelioration,  however,  of  the  natives  of  this  Island,  though  un- 
doubtedly a  consideration  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  eyes  of  humanity, 
seems  to  me  to  become  only  a  secondary  object  in  a  political  point  of  view  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  every  measure  contrary  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  safest  principle  which  can  be 
adopted,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  any  colonial  regulations,  or  of  any 
changes  and  alterations  to  be  introduced  therein,  is,  that  every  Colony  does  or 
ought  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother-country, 

The  second  object  proposed,  namely,  the  amelioration  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  Colony,  appears  therefore  to  me  to  deserve  the  first  consideration 
in  a  political  point  of  view. 

To  decide  in  favour  of  a  change  of  so  much  importance  as  the  system  of 
land  revenue,  the  advantages  to  the  public  finances  should  not  only  be  great, 
but  clear  and  certain. 

They  should,  moreover,  be  calculated  in  a  fair  manner,  and  be  drawn 
up  after  a  comparison  of  all  the  profits  and  benefits  derived  from  a  system  of 
monopoly,  with  those  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  land  revenue. 

And,  finally,  to  justify  an  operation,  involving  so  many  consequences  and 
so  many  chances  to  which  a  change  of  system  must  be  liable,  some  urgent  rea- 
son should  exist,  to  deviate  from  the  present  one. 

These  urgent  reasons,  though  perhaps  not  sensibly  felt  at  this  moment, 
did  however  exist  under  the  former  Government,  when  a  change  of  system 
was  first  contemplated. 

The  Dutch  East-India  Company,  at  its  dissolution  in  1795,  had  incurred 
a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  florins,  which  it  was  unable  to 
discharge. 

These 
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These  arrears,  though  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  acci- 
dental losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in  the  war  from  1782  to  1786,  were 
however  greatly  attributed  to  the  maladministration  in  India. 

One  of  the  Directors  at  home,  Mr.  Vander  Hook,  endeavoured  to  shew, 
by  a  Memoir  to  that  purpose,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  Company's  em- 
barrassments could  be  traced  to  the  administration  in  India  and  at  Batavia. 

He  proved  by  extracts  taken  from  the  Company's  Books,  that  the  ex- 
pences  in  India  had  continued  to  increase,  and  to  exceed  the  revenue,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  until  the  day  when  he  wrote  his  Memoir ; 
and  his  statements  to  that  effect  were  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness, 
that  Government  adopted  his  ideas,  and  laid  it  down  as  the  principal  rule  for 
the  Commissioners,  who,  in  1793,  came  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  Company's  administration  in  India,  that  the  expences 
there  should  be  so  far  reduced,  as  to  be  equalized  by  the  revenue. 

These  Commissioners  made  a  Report,  under  date  the  4th  July  1796, 
and  proposed  a  plan  of  reduction,  upon  which  the  Company,  adhering  to  the 
former  system  of  monopoly,  might  continue  to  exist. 

The  views,  however,  of  commercial  profit,  and  the  calculations  upon 
which  that  plan  was  founded,  were  entirely  disappointed,  by  the  public  events 
which  afterwards  took  place. 

This  Colony,  therefore,  being  once  more  reduced  to  a  state  which 
threatened  its  being  shortly  a  burden  on  the  public,  it  was  considered,  how 
unjust  it  would  be  to  make  the  inhabitants  at  home,  by  their  taxes  and 
contributions,  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  settlement  abroad,  which,  accord- 
ing to  every  principle  of  natural  reason,  ought  either  to  be  abandoned,  or  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  Government  or  of  the  public  at  large. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  indispensibly  necessary  to  con- 
template a  change  of  administration  in  Java,  by  which  the  expences  of  Govern- 
ment might  be  reduced,  the   revenue  secured  on  a  certain  basis,    and  the 

chances 
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chances  and  vicissitudes  of  trade  left  to  the  risk  and  enterprise  of  private 
individuals. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  opinion,  the  institutions  of  British  India,  her 
territorial  system  and  revenues,  together  with  the  privileges  granted  to  private 
trade,  under  the  present  charter  of  the  English  East-India  Company,  were 
generally  held  out,  as  a  model  for  the  future  regulations  of  Java. 

The  imperfect  knowledge,  however,  which  the  public  in  Holland  seem  to 
have  possessed  of  the  regulations  adopted  with  regard  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  as  well  as  the  veil  thrown  by  the  Dutch  East- India  Company  itself 
over  all  its  institutions  and  regulations  on  Java,  seem  to  have  prevented  the 
Government,  at  that  time  from  coming  to  a  full  decision  on  the  question 
itself. 

To  furnish  the  necessary  information,  a  Committee  of  persons,  the 
most  competent  for  that  task,  were  nominated  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year 
1803,  with  directions  to  report  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  future 
regulation  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 

The  Report  of  this  Committee,  however,  under  date  the  31st  of  August, 
1803,  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  a  plan  of  thorough  innovation.  In 
their  opinion,  the  feudal  system,  the  contingents,  and  feudal  services  were 
to  be  retained  ;  the  monopoly  also,  as  far  as  the  principal  articles  of  produce, 
coffee,  and  pepper,  were  concerned  :  the  other  articles  of  less  value,  as  indigo, 
cardemoms,  cotton,  yarn,  &c.  they  proposed  to  leave  to  a  free  trade  and 
cultivation.  The  rest  of  this  Report  related  principally  to  the  administration 
at  home  and  in  India,  and  to  the  economy  of  this  island  j  the  separation  of 
the  duties  of  Government  from  the  direction  of  trade  ;  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Board  of  Revenue  and  Commerce ;  and  the  improvement  of  the 
judicial  and  police  regulations  of  Java. 

On  the  contents  of  this  Report,  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  preservation 
of  the  feudal  system  and  monopoly  on  this  Island,  the  public  opinion  was,  at 
that  time,  very  much  divided.     It  was  observed  that  the  representation  of  the 

British 
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British  institution  was  unfair  and  imperfect,  and  that  the  picture  of  the 
Javanese  character,  and  of  their  innate  indolence  and  inactivity,  was  rather 
exaggerated ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  monopoly, 
the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Government,  at  that  time,  differed  so  far  from 
that  of  the  Committee,  that  in  the  resolution  passed  on  their  Report,  the 
articles  of  coffee  and  pepper  were  left,  with  every  other  kind  of  produce, 
to  a  free  trade  and  cultivation.  This  resolution,  however,  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  on  account  of  the  subsequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
government  of  Holland ;  and  at  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Daendels  as 
Governor  of  these  possessions,  he  was  merely  directed,  by  his  instructions, 
to  liberate  the  natives  of  this  island  from  the  most  intolerable  oppressions 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  further  to  report  to  the  Government  at  home, 
in  how  far  the  plan  proposed  in  1803,  by  the  Committee  at  the  Hague,  was 
adapted  to  the  state  and  situation  of  this  Colony. 

From  the  very  cautious  and  undecided  conduct,  therefore,  of  the  former 
Government  in  Holland,  it  seems,  that  no  argument  can  be  derived,  either  for 
or  against  a  total  change  of  system ;  and  it  appears  that,  by  a  natural  course  of 
things,  the  discussion  on  such  an  extensive  and  intricate  question  ought  to  be 
formed  on  the  spot,  and  to  be  deduced  not  only  from  a  deliberate  consideration 
of  all  the  arguments  and  principles  alleged  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
also  from  a  series  of  facts  bv  which  the  just  and  safe  application  of  those 
principles  may  be  evidently  shewn. 

In  arguing,  however,  this  question,  very  different  considerations  may  occur, 
whether  we  conceive  Java  in  its  former  state,  as  a  dependency  on  Holland,  or 
in  her  present  condition,  as  annexed  to  the  British  empire  in  India. 

In  the  former  relations  of  this  Island,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  I  always  considered  a  thorough  change  of  system  as  highly 
desirable,  provided  such  a  change  could  be  effected,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  policy,  and  convenience. 

This  Island,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  India,  though 
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formerly  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  had  for  many  years  proved  a 
burden  on  the  public.  These  losses  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  chances 
of  war,  and  partly  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  Company  itself.  Holland, 
separated  from  the  British  interest,  and  subjected  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  France,  had  no  prospect  that,  within  any  calculable  period  of  time  her 
trade  and  the  trade  of  her  East-India  Company  would  be  free  from  those 
accidents  and  losses,  which  they  had  to  encounter  since  her  separation  from 
the  British  alliance.  The  mismanagement  of  the  Company's  affairs,  occasioned 
by  the  depredations,  the  want  of  morality  and  of  public  spirit  of  her  servants, 
could  never  be  expected  to  cease,  as  long  as  the  sources  of  those  vices  did 
continue  to  exist. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  the  East-India  Possessions  from  preying  again  on 
the  public  resources  of  the  country,  it  was  an  object  not  only  desirable,  but  in 
justice  due  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  a  new  and  amended  system  of 
administration  should  be  adopted. 

These  urgent  reasons,  however,  which,  under  the  former  relations  of  this 
Colony,  rendered  a  change  of  system  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  operate,  in  any  like  degree,  in  her  present  state. 

The  dangers  and  accidents,  through  which  the  trading  vessels  of  Holland 
had  formerly  to  make  their  way  home  from  India,  no  more  exist.  The  losses 
to  which  their  trade,  on  account  of  government  or  of  a  company,  were  for 
that  reason  exposed,  will  no  more  occur ;  and  from  a  proper  reduction  and 
economy  in  every  branch  of  administration,  it  may  be  expected,  that  even 
under  the  existing  system,  and  in  the  present  stagnation  of  commerce,  this 
colony  will  be  prevented  from  ever  entailing  any  debts,  either  on  the  Company 
or  on  the  nation.  And  even  in  the  event  it  should  happen,  that  this  Island 
might  in  course  of  time,  occasion  some  additional  charges  to  the  Company,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  political  importance  of  this  possession,  will  more  than 
compensate  the  expences  incurred  on  that  account. 

The  urgent  and  pressing  arguments  which  under  the  former  Government, 

made 
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made  a  change  of  system  almost  unavoidable,  do  therefore  not  exist  in  the 
present  moment. 

And  the  consequence  which  I  mean  to  infer  from  these  circumstances  is, 
that  the  present  Government,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  less  justified,  if  in 
adopting  such  a  change  of  system,  it  did  expose  itself  to  any  dangers,  or  risk, 
in  any  degree,  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

In  case,  however,  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  such  an 
amended  system,  without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity,  I  am  neverthe- 
less of  opinion,  that  it  is  an  object  highly  desirable  on  many  accounts. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  otherwise,  but  the  system  of  monopoly  and  of 
feudal  services,  which,  under  the  former  Government  of  the  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  proved  a  permanent  source  of  mischief  and  mismanagement,  will 
in  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  become  productive  of  the  same  bad  con- 
sequences, under  the  present  Government. 

The  systems  of  monopoly  and  of  forced  services,  as  established  under 
the  late  Government,  seem  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  British  insti- 
tutions, and  with  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  private  trade  under  the 
British  charter,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the  arbitrary 
sway,  exercised  in  consequence  thereof,  by  the  late  Government,  over  every 
branch  of  commerce  and  cultivation. 

And  though,  perhaps,  during  the  present  provisional  settlement  of  this 
Colony,  and  the  continuation  of  the  former  Dutch  regulations,  it  might  be 
lawful  to  pursue  this  system  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  must  however  be 
desirable  and  useful,  in  many  respects,  that  the  system  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  assimilated  and  brought  in  conformity  with  the  general  regulations 
adopted  under  the  Company's  charter. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  of  the  present  system  still  remaining  a  de- 
sirable object  on  many  accounts,  provided  the  innovation  be  practicable,  with- 
out endangering  the  public  tranquillity,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  seems 
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to  be,  which  system,  of  regulations:  is  do  be  adopted,  and  to  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  former  ? 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  his  Minute  of  the  14th 
of  June  last,  has  been  pleased  to  propose,  that  this  amended  system  should 
be  established;  on  the  principle  of  an  abolition  of  all  feudal  services  and 
forced  deliveries,  of  a  free  cultivation  and  free  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  labour, 
and  of  the  introduction  of  a  moderate  land  rent  on  a  short  lease. 

And,  on  general  principles,  it  seems  clear  and  unquestionable,  that  in, 
introducing  and  making  a  choice  of  an  amended  system  of  administration,  a 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  such  a  plan,  by  which  the  original  causes, 
which  occasioned  the  disappointments  and  mismanagement  under  the  former 
Government;  are  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  replaced  by  opposite  princi* 
pies,  likely  to  be  productive  of  more  happy  consequences. 

As  it  is,  therefore,  a  point  avowed  and  agreed  upon  by  all,  that  the 
former  unbounded  monopoly,  and  system  of  feudal  services,  forced  delive- 
ries, and  contingents,  were  the  principal  source  of  the  losses  and  partial 
ruin  of  the  Company,  it  seems,  on  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the 
abolition  of  all  feudal  services,  and  the  introduction  of  a  free  disposal  of 
the  produce  of  labour,  are  the  most  eligible  principles  of  a  new  plan  of  admi- 
nistration. 

And  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ap- 
pears, therefore,  in  this  respect,  far  preferable  to  the  partial  improvements 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Government  in  1803,  according  to  whose 
ideas  the  whole  system  of  feudal  services  was  to  remain  untouched,  and  the 
forced  deliveries  of  produce  to  be  continued,  with  regard  to  the  principal 
articles  of  trade,  coffee  and  pepper,  while  only  the  less  important  produce  of 
the  Island  is  left  to  a  free  trade' and  free  cultivation. — Indeed,  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  abolition  of  the. feudal  system  should,  in.  the  whole,  either 
be  adopted  or  rejected,  and  that  a  partial  abolition  of  the  same,  could  only  be 

productive 
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productive  of  an  incoherent  system,  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  internal 
administration  and  prosperity  of  the  Island. 

I  beg  leave  to  ask,  for  instance,  what,  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Committee  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  1803,  would  be  the  effects  of  a  free 
trade  and  free  cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  cardemoms,  and  other  inferior 
articles  of  produce,  while  the  forced:  deliveries  of  coffee  and  pepper,  the  whole 
system  of  the  feudal  services,  and  the  power  of  the  Native  Chiefs  to  enact  la- 
bour without  payment,  were  to  be  continued  at  the  same  time  ? 

To  every  person  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  native  administration 
on  this  Island,  it  must  be  evident,  that  such  a  system  stands  in  contradiction 
to  its  own  principles,  and  that  the  partial  grant  of  a  free  trade  and  free  culti- 
vation, under  a  continuation  of  the  feudal  system  in  general,  is  a  mock  pri- 
vilege, which  can  be  of  no  effect  whatever  on  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
at  large,  nor  of  any  benefit  to  Government,  beyond  what  a  system  of  mono- 
poly will  afford. 

It  must,  in  fact,  prove  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  system  j  it  can  fore- 
bode nothing  else  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  losses  and  disappointments 
which  it  had  produced  before,  and  the  partial  liberation  announced  by  it  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Java  will  always  remain  nominal. 

If,  therefore,  an  amended  system  is  at  all  to  be  adopted,  I  entirely 
concur  in  opinion  with  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  to  be 
in  any  way  effectual,  it  ought  to  be  established  on  the  liberal  principle  of 
an  entire  abolition  of  all  feudal  services,  of  a  personal  emancipation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  consequent  free  disposal  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  and 
industry. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  when  such  a  general  measure  seems  absolutely 
required,  to  obviate  the  unfortunate  effects  which  a  system  of  monopoly  and 
feudal  services  has  produced  before,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  by  this 
very  measure,  the  principal  source  from  which  Government  formerly  derived 

her 
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her  revenue  will  be  entirely  stopped,  and  that,  therefore,  a  new  method  of 
raising  an  equivalent  revenue  ought  to  be  devised  at  the  same  time. 

This  new  revenue  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  proposes  to 
be  raised  by  a  land  rent,  established  on  a  lease  for  a  short  period  of  years ; 
intimating  further,  that  as  no  mention  is  made,  either  of  Europeans  or 
Chinese,  it  is  intended  that  those  leases  should  only  be  granted  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  class  of  people 
who,  at  present,  are  the  actual  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  ground. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  amended  system,  proposed  by  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  undoubtedly 
it  presents  a  most  easy,  simple,  and  certain  method  of  raising  a  considerable 
revenue  to  Government ;  that  this  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  stands,  more- 
over, in  the  nearest  conformity  with  the  institutions  adopted  in  the  other 
possessions  in  India ;  that  a  revenue  thus  raised,  will  not,  as  the  profits  of 
monopoly,  be  exposed  to  the  eventual  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  that,  at  least  on  a  first  view,  it  seems  to  grant  to  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants, a  sufficient  emancipation  from  the  state  of  vassalage  and  bondage 
under  which  they  are  oppressed. 

But  as,  however,  this  last  point  may  be  subject  to  some  further  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  available 
from  such  a  lease  of  land  to  the  natives,  may  fairly  be  accounted  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  system  of  monopoly  and  contingents, 
I  beg  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and  after  a  general  survey  of  the  proposed 
plan,  now  to  enter  on  a  more  particular  inquiry,  whether  the  same  be  ad- 
missible and  just  in  its  principles,  practicable  and  safe  in  its  execution,  and 
beneficial  in  its  results  ? 

With  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  measure,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same 
has  been  sufficiently  established,  by  the  delineation  given  by  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  of  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
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native  administration  in  Java.  In  a  question  like  this,  it  can  by  no  means  be 
requisite,  that  the  titles  derived  from  an  Asiatic  and  unlimited  Government 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  European  law  and  principles  of  legislation. 
Supposing  the  plan  to  be  beneficial  on  'the  whole,  the  only  point  requisite, 
with  regard  to  justice,  seems  to  be,  that  it  should  not  offend  the  ideas  which 
any  class  of  the  native  inhabitants  entertain  of  their  own  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. 

From  the  facts  now  stated  in  the  Minute  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  it  is  clear,  that  neither  the  Chiefs,  nor  the  common  class  of 
natives,  can  possess  any  idea  of  a  permanent  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
lands  occupied  by  them  under  the  native  administration.  The  Chiefs  or 
Regents,  hold  their  office  on  a  precarious  title,  and  are  removable  at  plea- 
sure :  the  common  inhabitants  shift  their  ground  annually,  and  occupy  the 
same  only  on  a  condition  of  public  service,  and  of  a  large  contribution  in 
kind. 

The  right,  therefore,  of  Government  to  resume  the  administration  of  part 
of  the  lands,  formerly  entrusted  to  the  Regents,  seems  sufficiently  established; 
and  the  point  next  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  measure  be  also  practicable 
and  safe  in  the  execution? 

In  considering  this  point,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  notion  which  the 
natives  possess,  of  the  paramount  right  and  authority  of  Government,  but  to 
take  a  collective  view  of  their  character  and  relations,  of  their  personal  and 
family  pride,  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  usages,  and  prerogatives, 
and  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  them  under  the  present  system,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  foresee  and  calculate,  what  might  be  the  probable  impression  on  their 
feelings  occasioned  by  such  an  innovation. 

And,  on  this  occasion,  the  observation  of  an  eminent  character  in  the 
management  of  the  Company's  affairs  deserves  to  be  recollected,  "  that  the 
"  breath  of  opinion  might  dissolve  the  British  power  in  India." 

I  have 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  the  liberal  provisions  proposed  by  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  granted  to  the  Native  Chiefs,  the  preservation 
of  their  rank  and  titles,  the  continuation  of  their  authority  in  matters  of 
police,  the  abolition  of  their  contingents  and  money  contributions,  and  a 
grant  moreover  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their  districts,  rent  free,  may  form 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  losses  they  are  to  sustain  under  the  proposed 
system. 

But  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  persons,  in  the  highest  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, more  attached  to  vanity,  to  empty  titles,  and  prerogatives,  than  to  their 
real  and  more  substantial  interests,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  expect,  that  the 
half-civilized  race  of  Javanese  Regents  will  submit,  without  some  degree  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  to  such  a  material  reduction  of  their  personal 
pride  and  consequence. 

How  liberal  soever,  therefore,  the  provisions  may  be,  in  favour  of  the 
Regents,  I  think  that,  at  all  events,  the  introduction  of  this  new  system 
should  take  place  gradually,  and  proceed  from  one  district  to  another,  with 
such  intervals  of  time,  that  the  natives  may  become  acquainted  with  the  be- 
neficial effects  thereof,  and  that  any  discontent  which  might  arise  could  always 
be  prevented  from  spreading  into  a  general  dissatisfaction. 

And  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that,  under  such  a  gradual  process, 
any  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  it  is  not  however  to  be 
denied,  that  some  chance  and  some  degree  of  danger  remains,  inseparable 
from  such  a  thorough  change  of  system. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  point  worthy  of  mature  and  deliberate  consideration, 
whether  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  system 
are  such,  as  to  justify  Government  in  incurring  that  degree  of  danger,  which 
seems  unavoidably  attached  to  the  measure. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  may  be  considered  under  two 
different  points  of  view,  either  with  regard  to  the  fate  and  happiness  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  or  with  regard  to  the  revenue  and  resources 
of  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  it  was 
stated  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  grand  object,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  British  Nation,  to  emancipate,  at  once,  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  Island,  and  to  deliver  them  from  vassalage  and  bondage,  under 
which  they  are  oppressed. 

But  it  might,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  whether  this  object  will  be  as  fully 
attained,  as  it  is  sincerely  and  humanely  intended,  under  the  proposed  system  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  the  Native  Chiefs  and  Regents  is  to  be 
continued  in  matters  of  police ;  and  this  measure  seems  unavoidable,  to  pre- 
vent discontent,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity. 

But  who  is  to  control  this  power  of  police,  with  regard  to  feudal  services, 
and  other  exactions,  customary  and  usual  under  the  former  system  ? 

Who  will  prevent  the  lower  class  of  Javanese  from  shewing  to  their  Re- 
gents the  same  veneration,  the  same  subjection,  and  from  bestowing  upon  them 
the  same  services  and  contributions,  which  they  think  it  next  to  a  religious 
duty  to  offer  and  perform  ? 

The  system  of  feudal  services  may,  therefore,  be  abolished  with  regard  to 
Government,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  prevent  its  continuation  with  regard  to 
the  Native  Chieftains. 

In  the  second  place,  the  intention  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor is  clearly,  that  the  leases  of  land  should  be  granted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  lowest  class  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  actual  occupiers  and  cultivators 
of  the  ground. 

But  here  another  alternative  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  that  either  the  lower 
class  of  cultivators  will,  from  their  poverty,  be  unable  to  rent  the  lands  for 
themselves,  or  that  their  petty  Chiefs,  the  Bakal  or  Damdng,  renting  for  them, 
their  labour  and  the  produce  thereof,  will  again  be  at  his  command  as  under  a 

feudal  system. 
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These  Bahals  and  Demdngs  will,  however,  in  all  probability,  become  the 
principal  renters  from  Government.  Some  of  them  may  possess  on  their  farm 
one  or  two  hundred  families,  and  the  general  mass  of  people  may,  therefore, 
not  derive  so  much  advantage  from  the  change  as  it  is  really  intended. 

But  considering,  further,  the  amended  system,  with  a  view  to  the  benefits 
it  may  afford  to  the  revenue  and  resources  of  Government,  it  possesses  un- 
doubtedly the  great  advantage  of  assessing  that  revenue  on  a  certain  basis,  not 
liable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  which  the  profits  of  mono- 
poly are  obnoxious.  It  is  moreover  beyond  any  doubt,  that  after  an  abolition 
of  all  feudal  services  and  forced  deliveries  of  produce,  now  required  by  Go- 
vernment, the  labour,  industry,  and  wealth  of  the  country  must  increase  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  afford,  in  time,  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  re- 
venue of  Government. 

But  however  splendid  may  be  the  expectations  entertained  on  that  prin- 
ciple, I  think  that,  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  financial  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  system,  some  more  accurate  statements  are  requisite. 

I  am  sensible  that  such  a  statement  can  only  be  an  estimate ;  but  after 
the  valuable  information  which  has  lately  been  collected  by  Colonel  M'Kenzie, 
and  delivered  by  him  to  Government,  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Java,  I 
should  conceive  that  such  an  estimate  might  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability. 

The  statement,  however,  to  be  fair  and  conclusive,  should  not  only 
exhibit  the  loss  and  additional  expence  sustained  by  Government,  on  account 
of  the  abolition  of  feudal  services  and  contingents,  but  it  should  moreover  in- 
clude a  probable  estimate  of  the  profits  which,  in  ordinary  times,  and  on  an 
average,  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of 
trade,  which  under  a  system  of  monopoly,  formed  the  chief  resources  of  this 
Colony. 

Unless  deceived  by  a  more  accurate  statement,  I  must  confess  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  concerning  the  financial  benefits  of  this  system,  by  which  a 
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number  of  new  and  additional  expences  in  specie  will  become  unavoidable ; 
while,  perhaps,  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  will  not  be  receivable  in  money, 
but  in  kind  only,  and  while,  under  a  lease  of  lands  exclusively  to  the  natives, 
the  whole  produce  and  resources  of  the  Island  will,  in  future,  probably  be  con- 
fined to  the  cultivation  of  the  favourable  article  of  rice. 

And  this  single  article,  however  valuable  it  may  be  for  the  internal  con- 
sumption of  the  Island  and  for  the  exportation  to  some  parts  of  India,  does 
hardly  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  compensate  the  profits  which  may  be  derived 
from  other  valuable  articles,  which  the  rich  soil  of  Java  may  afford  for  a  Eu- 
ropean market. 

I  am  sensible,  however,  that  according  to  the  propositions  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Jaccatra  and  Preanger  Regencies  are  not 
to  be  included  in  the  new  arrangements,  and  that  thereby  an  ample  field  for 
the  cultivation  of  such  articles  as  the  European  markets  might,  in  time,  require, 
while  the  intention  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  continue  to 
accept  the  coffee  freely  delivered  to  Government  at  the  fixed  rates,  without 
enforcing  the  cultivators  for  the  present,  seems  certainly  to  be  the  best  cal- 
culated plan,  without  any  great  inconvenience  to  Government,  to  prevent  this 
branch  of  cultivation  from  falling  into  further  decay. 

{Signed)  H.  W.  MUNTINGHE. 

Council  Chamber,  Batavia, 

QSthJuly,  1813. 

(  True  Copt/) 

J.  DU  PUY, 

Deputy  Secretary  to  Government. 
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